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CHAP.   XIV. 

The  practical  ufe  of  female  knowledge,  with 
a  Jketch  of  the  female  char  after  ,  and  a 
comparative  inew  of  the  fexes. 


chief  end  to  be  propofed  in  culti- 
-*-    vating  the  underftandings  of  women, 
is  to  qualify  them  for  the  practical  purpofes 
of    life.       Their   knowledge   is  not  often 
like  the  learning  of  men,  to  be  reproduced 
in    fome    literary    compofition,    nor    ever 
in   any   learned    profefiion  j    but   it  is    to 
come  out  in  conduct  ;   it  is  to  be  exhibited 
m  life  and  manners.     A   lady   ftudies,  not 
VOL.  il.  B  that 
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that  (he  may  qualify  herfelf  to  become  an 
orator  or  a  pleader ;  not  that  fhe  may 
learn  to  debate,  but  to  aft.  She  is  to 
read  the  befl  books,  not  fo  much  to  enable 
her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the  im- 
provement which  they  furnifh,  to  the 
rectification  of  her  principles  and  the 
formation  of  her  habits.  The  great  ufes 
of  fludy  to  a  woman  are  to  enable  her  to 
regulate  her  own  mind,  and  ,to  be  inilru- 
mental  to  the  good  of  others. 

To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her 
rank,  I  would  recommend  a  predominance 
of  thofe  more  fober  fludies,  which,  not 
having  difplay  for  their  object,  may  make 
her  wife  without  vanity,  happy  without 
witneffes,  and  content  without  panegy- 
rifts ;  the  exercife  of  which  will  not  bring 
celebrity,  but  improve  ufefulnefs.  She 
Ihould  purfue  every  kind  of  fludy  which 
will  teach  her  to  elicit  truth  ;  which  will 
lead  her  to  be  intent  upon  realities  ;  will 
give  precifion  to  her  ideas  ;  will  make  an 
exaft  mind.  She  fhould  cultivate  every 

ftudy 
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fludy  which,  inflead  of  ftimulating  her  fen- 
fibility,  will  chaflife  it ;  which  will  neither 
create  an  exceflive  or  a  falfe  refinement ; 
which  will  give  her  definite  notions ;  will 
bring  the  imagination  under  dominion ; 
.will  lead  her  to  think,  to  compare,  to 
combine,  to  methodife ;  which  will  confer 
fuch  a  power  of  difcrimination,  that  her 
judgment  mall  learn  to  reject  what  is 
dazzling,  if  it  be  not  folid  ;  and  to,  prefer, 
riot  what  is  finking,  or  bright,  or  new, 
but  what  is  juft.  That  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  rather  fitted  for  home  confumptioH 
than  foreign  exportation,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  women  *. 

It  is  becaufe  the  fuperficial  nature  of 
their  education  furnifhes  them'  with  a  falfe 
and  low  flandard  of  intellectual  excellence, 

*  May  I  be  allowed  to  ftrengthen  my  own  opinion 
with  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  a  woman 
cannot  have  too  much  arithmetic  ?  It  is  a  folid,  pradti- 
cal  acquirement,  in  which  there  is  much  ufe  and  little 
difplay  ;  it  is  a. quiet  fober  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
(he  acquires  for  herfelf  and  her  family,  and  not  for 
the  world. 

B  2  that 
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that  women  have  too  often  become  ridi- 
culous by  the  unfounded  pretenfions  of 
literary  vanity:  for  it  is  not  the  really 
learned,  but  the  fmatterers,  who  have 
generally  brought  their  fex  into  difcredit, 
by  an  abfurd  affectation,  which  has  fet 
them  on  defpifing  the  duties  of  ordinary 
life.  There  have  not  indeed  been  wanting 
(but  the  character  is  not  now  common) 
predeufa  ridicules,  who,  afluming  a  fupe- 
riority  to  the  fober  cares  which  ought  to 
occupy  their  fex,  have  claimed  a  lofty  and 
fupercilious  exemption  from  the  dull  and 
plodding  drudgeries 

Of  this  dim  fpeck  called  earth  ! 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill-judging 
females ;  who  have  affected  to  eftablifh  an 
unnatural  feparation  between  talents  and 
ufefulnefs,  inftead  of  bearing  in  mind  that 
talents  are  the  great  appointed  inftruments 
of  ufefulnefs ;  who  have  acted  as  if  know- 
ledge  were  to  confer  on  woman  a  kind  of 
fantailic  fovereignty,  which  mould  exone* 

rate 
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rate  her  from  the  difcharge  of  female 
duties ;  whereas  it  is  only  meant  the  more 
eminently  to  qualify  her  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  them.  A  woman  of  real  fenfe 
will  never  forget,  that  while  the  greater 
part  of  her  proper  duties  are  fuch  as  the 
mofl  moderately  gifted  may  fulfil  with 
credit,  (fince  Providence  never  makes  that 
to  be  very  difficult,  which  is  generally 
neceflary,)  yet  that  the  mod  highly  en- 
dowed are  equally  bound  to  fulfil  them ; 
and  let  her  remember  that  the  humbleft 
of  thefe  offices,  performed  on  Chriflian  prin-* 
ciples,  are  wholefome  for  the  minds  evsu 
of  the  mofl  enlightened,  as  they  tend  to 
the  cafling  down  of  thofe  "  high  imagina- 
tions" which  women  of  genius  are  too 
much  tempted  to  indulge. 

For  inftance ;  ladies  whofe  natural 
vanity  has  been  aggravated  by  a  falfe 
education,  may  look  down  on  economy 
as  a  vulgar  attainment,  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  an  highly  cultivated  intellect  j 
but  this  is  the  falfe  eflimate  of  a  fhallow 
B  3  mind. 
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mind.  (Economy,  fuch  as  a  woman 
of  fortune  is  called  on  to  praftife,  is  not 
merely  the  petty  detail  of  fmall  daily 
expences,  the  fhabby  curtailments  and 
(tinted  parfimony  of  a  little  mind,  operat- 
ing on  little  concerns  ;  but  it  is  the  exer- 
cife  of  a  found  judgment  exerted  in 
the  comprehenfive  outline  of  order,  of 
arrangement,  of  diftribution ;  of  regula- 
tions by  which  alone  well-governed  fo- 
cieties,  great  and  fmall,  fubfift.  She  who 
has  the  beffc  regulated  mind,  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  have  the  beil  regu* 
lated  family.  As  in  the  fuperintendance 
of  the  univerfe,  wifdom  is  feen  in  its 
effeffs ;  and  as  in  the  vifible  works  of 
Providence  that  which  goes  on  with  fuch 
beautiful  regularity  is  the  refult  not  of 
chance  but  of  defign  ;  fo  that  manage- 
ment which  feems  the  mofl  eafy  is  com- 
monly the  confequence  of  the  bed  con- 
certed plan;  and  a  well  concerted  plan  is 
feldom  the  offspring  of  an  ordinary  minda 
A  found  ceconomy  is  a  found  under- 

ftanding 
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/landing  brought  into  action;  it  is  cal- 
culation realifed  ;s  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
proportion  reduced  to  practice ;  it  is  fore- 
feeing  confequences,  and  guarding  againft 
them  ;  it  is  expecting  contingencies,  and 
being  prepared  for  them.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  to  a  narrow-minded  vulgar 
ceconomift  the  details  are  continually 
prefent;  me  is  overwhelmed  by  their 
weight,  and  is  perpetually  befpeaking 
your  pity  for  her  labours  and  your  praife 
for  her  exertions ;  fhe  is  afraid  you  will 
not  fee  how  much  fhe  is  harafled.  She  is 
not  fatisfied  that  the  machine  moves  har- 
jnonioully,  unlefs  fhe  is  perpetually  expof- 
ing  every  fecret  fpring  to  observation. 
Little  events  and  trivial  operations  engrofs 
her  whole  foul  j  while  a  woman  of  fenfe, 
having  provided  for  their  probable  recur- 
rence, guards  againft  the  inconveniences, 
without  being  difconcerted  by  the  cafual 
obftru&ions  which  they  offer  to  her  general 
fcheme.  Subordinate  expences  and  incon- 
B  4  fiderable 
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fiderable  retrenchments  fhould  not  fwallow 
up  that  attention  which  is  better  Jbeflowed 
on  regulating  the  general  fcale  of  expence, 
correcting  and  reducing  an  overgrown  efta- 
blifhment,  and  reforming  radical  and  grow- 
ing exceifes. 

Superior  talents,  however,  are  not  fa 
common,  as  by  their  frequency,  to  offer 
much  difturbance  to  the  general  courfe  of 
human  affairs;  and  many  a  lady,  who 
tacitly  accufes  herfelf  of  neglecting  her 
ordinary  duties  becaufe  me  is  a  genius ,  will 
perhaps  be  found  often  to  accufe  herfelf  as 
unjuftly  as  good  St.  Jerome,  when  he  laments 
that  he  was  beaten  by  the  angel  for  being 
too  Ciceronian  in  his  ftyle. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  fo  puffed 
up  with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  negleft 
the  plain  duties  of  life  will  not  frequently 
be  fourtd  to  be  women  of  the  beft  abilities. 
And  here  may  the  author  be  allowed  the 
gratification  of  obferving,  that  thofe  women 
of  reaj  genius  and  extenfive  knowledge 

whofe 
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%vhofe  friendfhip  has  conferred  honour  and 
happinefs  on  her  own  life,  have  been,  in 
general,  eminent  for  ceconomy  and  the 
practice  of  domeflic  virtues ;  and  have 
rifen  fuperior  to  the  poor  affectation  of 
neglecting  the  duties  and  defpifing  the 
knowledge  of  common  life,  with  which 
literary  women  have  been  frequently,  and 
not  always  unjuflly,  accufed. 

A  romantic  girl  with  a  pretenfion  to 
fentiment,  .  which  her  (till  more  ignorant 
friends  miflake  for  genius,  (for  in  the 
empire  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  are 
kings,)  and  poffefling  fomething  of  a  na- 
tural ear,  has  perhaps  in  her  childhood 
exhaufted  all  the  images  of  grief,  and  love^ 
and  fancy,  picked  up  in  her  defultory 
poetical  reading,  in  an  elegy  on  a  fick  lin- 
net, or  a  fonnet  on  a  dead  lap-dog  ;  (he 
begins  thenceforward  to  be  confidered  as 
a  prodigy  in  her  little  circle ;  furrounded 
with  fond  and  flattering  friends,  every 
avenue  to  truth  is  fhut  out;  {he  has  no 
opportunity  of  learning  that  her  fame  is 
B  5  derived 
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derived  not  from  her  powers,  but  her 
pofition ;  and  that  when  an  impartial  critic 
ihall  have  made  all  the  neceflary  deduc- 
tions, fuch  as  —  that  me  is  a  neighbour, 
that  me  is  a  relation,  that  me  is  a  female, 
that  fhe  is  young,  that  fhe  has  had  no  ad- 
vantages, that  me  is  pretty  perhaps  — 
•when  her  verfes  come  to  be  ftripped  of  all 
their  extraneous  appendages,  and  the  fair 
author  is  driven  off  her  Vantage  ground 
of  partiality,  fex,  and  favour,  me  will  com- 
monly fink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capa- 
cities. While  thofe  more  quiet  women, 
\vho  have  meekly  fat  down  in  the  humble 
{hades  of  profe  and  prudence,  by  a  patient 
perfeverance  in  rational  ftudies,  rife  after- 
wards much  higher  in  the  fcale  of  intellect, 
and  acquire  a  much  larger  flock  of  found 
knowledge  for  far  better  purpofes  than 
mere  difplay.  And,  though  it  may  feem 
a  contradiction,  yet  it  will  generally  be 
found  true,  that  girls  who  take  to  fcribble 
are  the  leafl  fludious,-  the  lead  reflecting, 
and  the  leaft  rational.  They  early  acquire 

a  falfe 
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a  falfe  confidence  in  their  own  unafiifted 
powers  y  it  becomes  more  gratifying  to 
their  natural  vanity  to  be  always  pouring 
out  their  minds  on  paper,  than  to  be 
drawing  into  them  frefh  ideas  from  richer 
fources.  The  original  ftock,  fmall  per- 
haps at  firfl,  is  foon  fpent.  The  fubfe- 
quent  efforts  grow  more  and  more  feeble, 
if  the  mind  which  is  continually  exhauft- 
ing  itfelf,  be  not  alfo  continually  replenifh- 
ed ;  till  the  latter  compofitions  become 
little  more  than  reproductions  of  the  fame 
ideas,  and  fainter  copies  of  the  fame  images, 
a  little  varied  and  modified  perhaps,  and 
not  a  little  diluted  and  enfeebled. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  combat  vigilantly 
that  favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  that 
fludy  is  an  enemy  to  originality.  Correct 
the  judgment,  while  you  humble  the  vanity 
of  the  young  untaught  pretender,  by  con- 
vincing her  that  thofe  half- formed  thoughts 
and  undigefled  ideas  which  fhe  confiders 
as  proofs  of  her  invention,  prove  only, 
that  flie  wants  tafte  and  knowledge.  That 
B  6  while 
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while  converfation  mud  polifh,  and  re* 
fledion  invigorate  her  ideas,  fhe  muft  im- 
prove and  enlarge  them  by  the  acceflion 
of  various  kinds  of  virtuous  and  elegant 
literature;  and  that  the  cultivated  mind 
will  repay  with  large  intereft  the  feeds 
fown  in  it  by  judicious  fludy.  Let  it  be 
obferved,  I  am  by  no  means  encouraging 
young  ladies  to  turn  authors ;  I  am  only 
reminding  them,  that 

Authors  before  they  write  fhould  read ; 

I  am  only,  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be 
ignorant  is  not  to  be  original. 

Thefe  felf-taught,  and  felf- dependent 
fcribblers  pant  for  the  unmerited  and 
unattainable  praife  of  fancy  and  of  genius, 
while  they  difdain  the  commendation  of 
judgment,  knowledge,  and  perfeverance 
which  would  probably  be  within  their 
reach.  To  .extort  admiration  they  are 
accuftomed  to  boaft  of  an  impoflible  ra- 
pidity in  compofing ;  and  while  they  in- 
finuate  how  little  time  their  performances 
coft  them,  they  intend  you  ihould  infer 

how 
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how  perfect  they  might  have  made  them 
had  they  condefcended  to  the  drudgery  of 
application ;  but  application  with  them  im- 
plies defect  of  genius.  They  take  fuper- 
fluous  pains  to  convince  you  that  there  was 
neither  learning  nor  labour  employed  in  the 
work  for  which  they  folicit  your  praife : 
Alas !  the  judicious  eye  too  foon  perceives 
it !  though  it  does  not  perceive  that  native 
ftrength  and  mother-wit,  which  in  works 
of  real  genius  make  fome  amends  for  the 
negligence,  which  yet  they  do  not  juftify. 
But  inftead  of  extolling  thefe  efFufions  for 
their  facility,  it  would  be  kind  in  friends 
rather  to  blame  them  for  their  crudenefs  : 
and  when  the  young  candidates  for  fame 
are  eager  to  prove  in  how  fhort  a  time 
fuch  a  poem  has  been  {truck  ofF,  it  would 
be  well  to  regret  that  they  had  not  either 
taken  a  longer  time,  or  refrained  from 
writing  at  allj  as  in  the  former  cafe  the 
work  would  have  been  lefs  defective,  and 
in  the  latter  the  writer  would  have  dif- 
covered  more  humility  and  felf-diftruft. 

A  general 
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A  general  capacity  for  knowledge,  ancf 
the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  at 
large,  will  always  put  a  woman  into  the 
beft  (late  for  directing  her  purfaits  into 
thofe  particular  channels  which  her  deftin- 
ation  in  life  may  afterwards  require.  But* 
flie  fhould  be  carefully  inflrutted  that  her 
talents  are  only  a  means  to  a  dill  higher 
attainment,  and  that  fhe  is  not  to  reft 
in  them  as  an  end  ;  that  merely  to  exercife 
them  as  inftruments  for  the  acquifition  of 
fame  and  the  promotion  of  pleafure,  is 
fubverfive  of  her  delicacy  as  9  a  woman, 
and  contrary  to  the  fpirlt  of  a  Chriftian. 

Study,  therefore,  is  to  be  confidered  as 
the  means  of  flrengthening  the  mind,  and 
of  fitting  it  for  higher  duties,  jufl  as  exer- 
cife is  to  be  confidered  as  an  inftrument 
for  flrengthening  the  body  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  'And  the  valetudinarian  who  is 
religioufly  punctual  in  the  obfervance  of 
his  daily  rides  to  promote  his  health,  and 
refts  in  that  as  an  end,  without  fo  much 
as  intending  to  make  his  improved  health 

an 
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an  inftrument  of  increafed  ufefulnefs,  acts 
on  the  fame  low  and  felfifh  principle  with 
her  who  reads  merely  for  pleafure  and  for 
fame,  without  any  defign  of  devoting  the 
more  enlarged  and  invigorated  mind  to 
the  glory  of  the  giver. 

But  there  is  one  human  confideration 
which  would  perhaps  more  effectually  tend 
to  damp  in  an  afpiring  woman  the  ardours 
of  literary  vanity  (I  fpeak  not  of  real 
genius,  though  there  the  remark  often 
applies)  than  any  which  flie  will  derive 
from  motives  of  humility,  or  propriety,  or 
religion  j  which  is,  that  in  the  judgment 
pafled  on  her  performances,  Ihe  will  have 
to  encounter  the  mortifying  eireumftance 
of  having  her  fex  always  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  and  her  highefl  exertions  will 
probably  be  received  with  the  qualified 
approbation,  that  it  is  really  extraordinary 
for  a  woman.  Men  of  learning,  who  are 
naturally  inclined  to  eftimate  works  in  pro- 
portion as  they  appear  to  be  the  refult  of 
art,  ftudy,  and  inftitution,  are  inclined  to 

confider 
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confider  even  the  happier  performances  of 
the  other  fexas  the  fpontaneous  productions 
of  a  fruitful  but  fhallow  foil ;  and  to  give 

•  them  the  fame  kind  of  praife  which  we 
beftow  on  certain  fallads,  which  often 
draw  from  us  a  fort  of  wondering  com- 
mendation ;  not  indeed  as  being  worth 
much  in  themfelves,  but  becaufe  by  the 
lightnefs  of  the  earth,  and  a  happy  knack 
of  the  gardener,  thefe  indifferent  creifes 
fpring  up  in  a  night,  and  therefore  we  are 
ready  to  wonder  they  are  no  worfe. 
As  to  men  of  fenfe,  however,  they  need 

.  be  the  lefs  hoftile  to  the  improvement  of 
the  other  fex,  as  they  themfelves  will  be 
fure  to  be  gainers  by  it ;  the  enlargement 
of  the  female  understanding  being  the  mofl 
likely  means  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  petty 
and  abfurd  contentions  for  equality  which 
fems.le  fmatterers  fo  anxiouily  maintain.  I 
fay  fmatterers,  for  between  the  firft  clafs 
of  both  fexes  the  queftion  is  much  more 
rarely  and  always  more  temperately  agitat- 
ed. Co-operation  and  not  competition  is 

indeed 
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indeed  the  clear  principle  we  wifh  to  fee 
reciprocally  adopted  by  thofe  higher  minds 
in  each  fex  which  really  approximate  the 
neareft  to  each  other.  The  more  a  wo- 
man's underftanding  is  improved,  the  more 
obvioufly  me  will  difcern  that  there  can  be 
no  happinefs  in  any  fociety  where  there  is 
ft  perpetual  druggie  for  power  ;  and  the 
more  her  judgment  is  rectified,  the  more 
accurate  views  will  me  take  of  the  ftation 
flie  was  born  to  fill,  and  the  more  readily 
will  me  accommodate  herfelf  to  it  j  while 
the  moil  vulgar  and  ill-informed  women 
are  ever  moft  inclined  to  be  tyrants,  and 
thofe  always  druggie  mod  vehemently  for 
power,  who  feel  themfelves  at  the  greateft 
diflance  from  deferving  it,  and  who  would 
not  fail  to  make  the  word  ufe  of  it  when 
attained.  1'hus  the  weaked  reafoners  are 
always  the  mod  pofitive  in  debate ;  and 
the  caufe  is  obvious,  for  they  are  unavoid- 
ably driven  to  maintain  their  pretenfions 
by  violence  who  want  arguments  and  rea- 
fons  to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right. 

There 
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There  is  this  fingular  difference  between 
a  woman  vain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman 
vain  of  her  beauty  ;  that  the  beauty,  while 
fhe  is  anxioufly  alive  to  her  own  fame,  is 
often  indifferent  enough  about  the  beauty 
of  other  women  ;  and  provided  fhe  herfelf 
is  fure  of  your  admiration,  ihe  does  not 
infift  on  your  thinking  that  there  is  ano- 
ther handfome  woman  in  the  world  :  while 
Ihe  who  is  vain  of  her  genius,  more  liberal 
at  lead  in  her  vanity,  is  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  her  whole  fex,  and  contends  for 
the  equality  of  their  pretenfions  as  a  body, 
in  which  ihe  feels  that  her  own  are  in- 
volved as  an  individual*  The  beauty  vin- 
dicates her  own  rights  ;  the  wit,  the  rights 
of  women;  the  beauty  fights  for  herfelf; 
the  wit  for  a  party  ;  and  while  the  more 
felfifh  though  more  moderate  beauty 

would  but  be  Queen  for  life, 

the  public  fpirited  wit  ftruggles  to  abrogate 
the  Salique  law  of  intellect,  and  to  en- 
throne 

a  whole  fex  of  Queens.. 

At 
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At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fixteenth 
and  the  following  century,  the  controverfy 
about  this  equality  was  agitated  with  more 
warmth  than  wifdom  ;  and'  the  procefs 
was  inftituted  and  carried  on,  on  the  part 
of  the  female  complainant,  with  that  fort 
of  acrimony  which  always  raifes  a  fufpicion 
of  the  juftice  of  any  caufe  ;  for  violence 
commonly  implies  doubt,  and  invective  in- 
dicates weaknefs  rather  than  ftrength.  The 
novelty  of  that  knowledge  which  was  then 
burfting  out  from  the  dawn  of  a  long  dark 
night,  kindled  all  the  ardours  of  the  female 
mind,  and  the  ladies  fought  zealoufly  for 
a  portion  of  that  renown  which  the  reputa- 
tion of  learning  was  beginning  to  beftow. 
Befides  their  own  pens,  they  had  for  their 
advocates  all  thofe  needy  authors  who  had 
any  thing  to  hope  from  their  power,  their 
riches,  or  their  influence  ;  and  fo  giddy 
did  fome  of  thefe  literary  ladies  become  by 
the  adulation  of  their  numerous  panegy- 
rifts,  that  through  thefe  repeated  draughts 
of  inebriating  praife,  they  even  loft  their 

former 
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former  moderate  meafure  of  fober-mindedU 
nefs,  and  grew  to  defpife  the  equality  for 
which  they  had  before  contended,  as  a 
ftate  below  their  merit  and  unworthy  of 
their  acceptance.  They  now  fcorned  to 
litigate  for  what  they  already  thought  they 
fo  obvioufly  pofTefled,  and  nothing  fhort 
of  the  palm  of  fuperiority  was  at  length 
confidered  as  adequate  to  their  growing 
claims.  When  court-ladies  and  princefles 
were  the  candidates,  they  could  not  long 
want  champions  to  fupport  their  caufe ; 
by  thefe  champions  female  authorities 
were  produced  as  if  paramount  to  fads ; 
quotations  from  thefe  female  authors  were 
confidered  as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank 
aflertions  flood  for  folid  and  irrefragable 
arguments.  In  thofe  parafites  who  offered 
this  homage  to  female  genius,  the  homage 
was  the  effe&  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  juf- 
tice,  nor  of  convi&ion.  It  arofe  rather 
out  of  gratitude,  or  it  was  a  reciprocation 
of  flattery  ;  it  was  fometimes  vanity,  it  was 
often  diflrefs,  which  prompted  the  adula- 
tion $ 
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iaon ;  it  was   the   want  of  a  patronefs,   it 
was  the  want  of  a  dinner.     When  a  lady, 
and  efpecially  as  it  then  often  happened, 
when  a  lady  who  was  noble  or  royal  fat 
with   gratifying   docility  at    the   foot  of  a 
profeffor's  chair  ;    when   fhe   admired  the 
philofopher,   or  took  upon  her  to  prote£t 
the  theologian,  whom  his  rivals  among  his 
own  fex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what  could 
the  grateful  profeflbr  or  delighted  theolo- 
gian do  lefs  in  return  than  make  the  apo- 
theofis  of  her  who  had  had  the  penetration 
to  difcern  his  merit  and  the  fpirit   to   re- 
ward it  ?    Thus  in  fad  it  was  not  fo  much 
her  vanity  as  his   own  that  he  was  often 
fiattering,  though  me  was  the  dupe  of  her 
more  deep  and  defigning  panegyrift. 

But  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  per- 
petuity of  that  fame  which  the  encomiaft 
had  made  over  to  his  patronefs,  in  the 
never-dying  records  -of  his  verfes  and  ora- 
tions, that  in  the  revolution  of  a  century 
or  two  the  very  names  of  the  flattered  are 
now  almoft  as  little  known  as  the  works 

of 
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of  the  flatterers.  Their  memorial  is  periflied 
with  them  *.  An  inftru&ive  leffon,  re- 
minding us,  that  whoever  beftows,  or  af- 
fumes  a  reputation  difproportioned  to  the 
merit  of  the  claimant,  will  find  that  repu- 
ation  as  little  durable  as  it  is  folid.  For 
this  literary  warfare  which  engaged  fuch 
troops  of  the  fecond-hand  authors  of  the 
age  in  queflion  in  fuch  continual  fkirmifhes, 
and  not  a  few  pitched  battles ;  which  pro- 
voked fo  much  rancour,  fo  many  volumes, 
and  fo  little  wit ;  fo  much  vanity,  fo  much 
flattery,  and  fo  much  invective,  produced 
no  ufeful  or  lading  effect.  Thofe  who 
promifed  themfelves  that  their  names 
would  outlive  "  one  half  of  round  eter- 
"  nity,"  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury in  which  the  boaft  was  made ;  and 
thofe  who  prodigally  offered  the  incenfe, 
and  thofe  who  greedily  fnuffed  up  its 
fumes,  are  buried  in  the  fame  blank 
oblivion  I 

*  See  Brantome,  Pere  le  Moine,  Monf.  Thomas,  &c. 

But 
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But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  feemed  to 
have  been  clofed,  or  when  at  word  the 
peace  was  only  occafionally  broken  by  a 
flight  and  random  mot  from  the  hand  of 
fome  fingle  ftraggler ;  it  appears  that 
though  open  rebellion  had  ceafed,  yet  the 
female  claim  had  not  been  renounced  ;  it 
had  only  (if  we  may  change  the  metaphor) 
lain  in  abeyance.  The  conteft  has  recently 
been  revived  with  added  fury,  and  with 
multiplied  exactions  ;  for  whereas  the  an- 
cient demand  was  merely  a  kind  of  ima- 
ginary prerogative,  '  a  fpeculative  import- 
ance, a  mere  titular  right,  a  fhadowy  claim 
to  a  few  unreal  acres  of  Parnaflian  terri- 
tory ;  the  revived  contention  has  taken  a 
more  ferious  turn,  and  brings  forward  po- 
litical as  well  as  intellectual  pretenfions ; 
and  among  the  innovations  of  this  inno- 
vating period,  the  impofing  term  of  rights 
has  been  produced  to  fandify  the  claim  of 
our  female  pretenders,  with  a  view  not  only 
to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  women  a  pre- 
fumptuous  vanity  difhonourable  to  their 

fex, 
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fex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to  excite  in 
their  hearts  an  impious  difcontent  with  the 
poft  which  God  has  afligned  them  in  this 
world. 

But  they  little  underfland  the  true  in- 
terefts  of  woman  who  would  lift  her  from 
the  important  duties  of  her  allotted  flation, 
to  fill  with  fantaftic  dignity  a  loftier  but 
lefs  appropriate  niche.  Nor  do  they  un- 
derfland her  true  happinefs,  who  feek  to 
annihilate  diflindioris  from  which  fhe  de- 
rives advantages,  and  to  attempt  innova- 
tions which  would  depreciate  her  real  va- 
lue. Each  fex  has  its  proper  excellencies, 
which  would  be  loft  were  they  melted 
down  into  the  common  character  by  the 
fufion  of  the  new  philofophy.  Why  mould 
we  do  vaway  diftindions  which  increafe  the 
mutual  benefits  and  enhance  the  fatisfac- 
tions  of  life  ?  Whence,  but  by  carefully 
preferving  the  original  marks  of  difference 
ftamped  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  would 
be  derived  the  fuperior  advantage  of  mixed 
fociety  ?  Is  either  fex  fo  abounding  in  per- 

feclioix 
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fe&ion  as  to  be  independent  on  the  other 
for  improvement  ?  Have  men  no  need  to 
have  their  rough  angles  filed  off,  and  their 
harflmeffes  and  afperities  fmoothed  and 
polifhed  by  affimilating  with  beings  of 
more  foftnefs  and  refinement?  Are  the 
ideas  of  women  naturally  fo  very  judicious, 
are  their  principles  fo  invincibly  firm,  are 
their  views  fo  perfeftly  correct,  are  their 
judgments  fo  completely  exact,  that  there 
is  occafion  for  no  additional  weight,  no 
fuperadded  ftrength,  no  increafed  clear- 
nefs,  [none  of  that  enlargement  of  mind, 
none  of  that  additional  invigoration  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  aids  of  the 
ftronger  fex  ?  What  identity  could  ad- 
vantageoufly  fuperfede  fuch  an  enlivening 
oppofition,  fuch  an  interefting  variety  of 
characters  ?  Is  it  ndt  then  more  wife  as  well 
as  more  honourable  to  move  contentedly 
in  the  plain  path  which  Providence  has 
obvioufly  marked  out  to  the  fex,  and  in 
which  cuftom  has  for  the  moft  part  ration- 
ally confirmed  them,  rather  than  to  ftray 
VOL,  ii.  e  awk- 
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awkwardly,  unbecomingly,  and  unfuccefs- 
fully,  in  a  forbidden  road  ?  Is  it  not  de- 
firable  to  be  the  lawful  pofleflbrs  of  a  lefler 
domeftic  territory,  rather  than  the  tur- 
bulent ufurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  empire  ? 
to  be  good  originals,  than  bad  imitators  ? 
to  be  the  bed  thing  of  one's  own  kind, 
rather  than  an  inferior  thing  even  if  it  were 
of  an  higher  kind  ?  to  be  excellent  women 
rather  than  indifferent  men  ? 

Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own 
fex  ?  —  No.  It  is  her  zeal  for  their  true 
mterefts  which  leads  her  to  oppofe  their 
imaginary  rights.  It  is  her  regard  for  their 
happinefs  which  makes  her  endeavour  to 
cure  them  of  a  feverifh  thirft  for  a  fame  as 
unattainable  as  inappropriate ;  to  guard 
them  agamfl  an  ambition  as  little  becoming 
the  delicacy  of  their  female  character  as  the 
meeknefs  of  their  religious  prcfeflion.  A 
little  Chriftian  humility  and  fober-minded- 
nefs  are  worth  all  the  empty  renown  which 
was  ever  obtained  by  the  mifapplied  ener- 
gies of  the  fex ;  it  is  worth  all  the  wild 

meta- 
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metaphyfical  difcuffion  which  has  ever 
been  obtruded  under  the  name  of  reafon 
and  philofophy  ;  which  has  unfettled 
the  peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the 
refpect  of  reafonable  men.  And  the  mofl 
elaborate  definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the 
mofl  hardy  meafures  for  attaining  them, 
are  of  lefs  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  ami- 
able woman,  than  "  that  meek  and  quiet 
"  fpirit,  which  is  in  the  fight  of  God  of 
"  great  price." 

Natural  propenfities  beft  mark  the 
defignations  of  Providence  as  to  their 
application.  The  fin  was  not  more  clearly 
beflowed  on  the  fifh  that  he  mould  fwim, 
nor  the  wing  given  to  the  bird  that  he 
mould  fly,  than  fuperior  flrength  of  body, 
and  a  firmer  texture  of  mind  was  given  to 
man,  that  he  might  prefide  in  the  deep 
and  daring  fcenes  of  action  and  of  council ; 
in  the  complicated  arts  of  government,  in 
the  contention  of  arms,  in  the  intricacies 
and  depths  of  fcience,  in  the  buflle  of  com- 
merce, and  in  thofe  profeffions  which 
c  2  demand 
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demand  a  higher  reach,  and  a  wider  range 
of  powers.  The  true  value  of  woman  is  not 
diminifhed  by  the  imputation  of  inferiority 
in  thofe  talents  which  do  not  belong  to 
her,  of  thofe  qualities  in  which  her  claim 
to  excellence  does  not  confift.  She  has 
other  requifites,  better  adapted  to  anfwer 
the  end  and  purpofe  of  her  being,  from 
"  HIM  who  does  all  things  well ;"  who 
iuits  the  agent  to  the  action  j  who  accom- 
modates the  inflrument  to  the  work. 

Let  not  then  afpiring,  becaufe  ill-judg- 
ing woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the 
keen  fatyrift,  hunting  vice  through  all  the 
doublings  and  windings  of  the  heart ;  the 
fagacious  politician,  leading  fenates,  and 
directing  the  fate  of  empires ;  the  acute 
lawyer,  detecting  the  obliquities  of  fraud ; 
and  the  ikilful  dramatifl,  expofing  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  folly ;  but  let  ambition  be 
confoled  by  reflecting,  that  thofe  who  thus 
excel,  to  all  that  Nature  beftows  and  books 
can  teach,  muft  add  befides  that  confum- 
mate  knowledge  of  the  world  to  which  a 

delicate 
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delicate  woman  has  no  fair  avenues,  and 
which  even  if  me  fhould  attain,  fhe  would 
never  be  fuppofed  to  have  come  honeftly  by. 
In  almoft  all  that  comes  under  the 
defcription  of  polite  letters,  in  all  that  cap- 
tivates by  imagery,  or  warms  by  juft  and 
affecting  fentiment,  women  are  excellent. 
They  poflefs  in  a  high  degree  that  delicacy 
and  quicknefs  of  perception,  and  that  nice 
difcernment  between  the  beautiful  and 
defective  which  comes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  tafte.  Both  in  competition  and 
action  they  excel  in  details  $  but  they  do 
not  fo  much  generalize  their  ideas  as  men, 
nor  do  their  minds  feize  a  great  fubject: 
with  fo  large  a  grafp.  They  are  acute 
obfervers,  and  accurate  judges  of  life  and 
manners,  as  far  as  their  own  fphere  of 
obfervation  extends ;  but  they  defcribe  a 
fmaller  circle.  A  woman  fees  the  world, 
as  it  were,  from  a  little  elevation  in  her 
own  garden,  whence  fhe  makes,  an  exact 
furvey  of  home  fcenes,  but  takes  not  in 
c  3  that 
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that  wider  range  of  diftant  profpe&s  which 
he  who  flands  on  a  loftier  eminence  com- 
mands. Women  have  a  certain  taft  which 
often  enables  them  to  feel  what  is  juft  more 
inftantaneoufly  than  they  can  define  it. 
They  have  an  intuitive  penetration  into 
character,  beftowed  on  them  by  Provi- 
dence, like  the  fenfitive  and  tender  organs 
of  fome  timid  animals,  as  a  kind  of 
natural  guard  to  warn  of  the  approach  of 
danger  beings  who  are  often  called  to  aft 
defenfively. 

In  fumming  up  the  evidence,  if  I  may 
fo  fpeak,  of  the  different  capacities  of  the 
fexes,  one  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  aflert, 
that  women  have  equal  parts^  butar£  in* 
ferior  in  ivholenefs  of  mind,  in  the  integral 
underftanding :  that  though*  a  fuperior 
woman  may  poffefs  fmgle  faculties  in 
equal  perfe&ion,  yet  there  is  commonly  a 
jufter  proportion  in  the  mind  of  a  fuperior 
man ;  that  if  women  have  in  an  equal 
degree  the  faculty  of ;  fancy  which  creates 

images. 
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images,  and  the  faculty  of  memory  which 
collects  and  (lores  ideas,  they  feem  not  to 
poflefs    in   equal   meafure    the   faculty   of 
comparing,   combining,  analyfing,  and   fe- 
parating  thefe  ideas  ;  that  deep  and  patient 
thinking  which   goes  to  the   bottom   of  a 
fubject ;    nor  that   power  of  arrangement 
which  knows  how  to  link  a  thoufand  con- 
nected ideas  in  one  dependent  train,  with- 
out loiing  fight  of  the  original  idea  out  of 
which  the  reft  grow,  and  on  which  they  all 
hang.     The  female  too,  wanting  fteadinefs 
in  her  intellectual  purfuits,   is  perpetually 
turned  afide   by    her   characteriftic    taftes 
and  feelings.     Woman  in   the   career    of 
genius,    is  the    Atalanta,    who    will    rilk 
Ibiing  the  race  by  running  out  of  her  road 
to  pick   up  the  golden  apple  ;  while  her 
male  competitor,  without,  perhaps,  poffelf- 
ing   greater  natural  ftrength   or  fwiftnefs, 
will   more  certainly  attain   his   object,   by 
direct  purfuit,  by  being  lefs  expofed  to  the 
fedu&ions  of  extraneous  beauty,  and  will 
c  4  win 
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win  the  race,    not  by  excelling  in  fpeed, 
but  by  defpifing  the  bait  *. 

Here  it  may  be  juflly  enough  retorted, 
that,  as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of 
women  is  fo  defective,  the  alleged  inferi- 
ority of  their  minds  may  be  accounted  for 
on  that  ground  more  juftly  than  by  afcrib- 
ing  it  to  their  natural  make. .  And,  indeed, 
there  is  fo  much  truth  in  the  remark,  that 
till  women  mall  be  more  reafonably  edu- 
cated, and  till  the  native  growth  of  their 
mind  mail  ceafe  to  be  (tinted  and  cramped, 
we  have  no  jufter  ground  for  pronouncing 
that  their  underflanding  has  already  reach- 
ed  its  higheft  attainable  point,  than  the 
Chinefe  would  have  for  affirming  that 
their  women  have  attained  to  the  greateft 


•*  What  indifpofes  even  reafonable  women  to  con- 
cede in  thefe  points  is,  that  the  weakeft  man  inftantly 
lays  hold  on  the  concefiion  ;  and,  on  the  mere  ground 
of  fex,  plumes  himfelf  on  his  own  individual  fupe- 
riority  ;  inferring  that  the  fillieft  man  is  fuperior  to 
the  firft-rate  woman. 

poflible 
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poffible  perfection  in  walking,  while  the 
firft  care  is,  during  their  infancy,  to  crip- 
ple their  feet.  At  leaft,  till  the  female  fex 
are  more  carefully  inftru&ed,  this  queftion 
will  always  remain  as  undecided  as  to  the 
degree  of  difference  between  the  mafculine 
and  feminine  underftanding,  as  the  queftion 
between  the  underftandings  of  blacks  and 
whites ;  for  until  men  and  women,  and 
until  Africans  and  Europeans  are  put  more 
nearly  on  a  par  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds,  the  (hades  of  diftin&ion,  whatever 
they  be,  between  their  native  abilities  can 
never  be  fairly  afcertained. 

And  when  we  fee  (and  who  will  deny 
that  we  fee  it  frequently  ?)  fo  many  women 
nobly  rifing  from  under  all  the  preffure  of 
a  difadvantageous  education  and  a  defective 
fyftem  of  fociety,  and  exhibiting  the  mofl 
unambiguous  marks  of  a  vigorous  under- 
ftanding, a  correct  judgment,  and  a  fter- 
ling  piety,  it  reminds  us  of  thofe  fhining 
lights  which  have  now  and  then  burft  out 
through  all  the  "  darknefs  vifible"  of  the 
e  5  Fumifh 
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Romifli  church,  have  difencumbered  theni- 
felves  from  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  fhaken 
off  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  and  with  a 
noble  energy  rifen  fuperior  to  all  the  errors 
of  a  corrupt  theology. 

But  whatever  chara&eriftical  diftinclions 
may  exifl ;  whatever  inferiority  may  be 
attached  to  woman  from  the  {lighter  frame 
of  her  body,  or  the  more  circumfcribed 
powers  of  her  mind  ;  from  a  lefs  fyftematic 
education,  and  from  the  fubordinate  flation 
fhe  is  called  to  fill  in  life  ;  there  is  one  great 
and  leading  circumflance  which  raifes  her 
importance,  and  even  eflablifhes  her  equa- 
lity. Chriftianity  has  exalted  women  to  true 
and  undifputed  dignity ;  in  Chrifl  Jefus,  as 
there  is  neither  "  rich  nor  poor/*  "  bond 
"  nor  free,"  fo  there  is  neither  "  male  nor 
"  female."  In  the  view  of  that  immor- 
tality, which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
Gofpel,  fhe  has  no  fuperior.  "  Women" 
(to  borrow  the  idea  of  an  excellent  prelate) 
"  make  up  one  half  of  the  human  race ; 
"  equally  with  men  redeemed  by  the  blood 
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"  of  Chrift,"  In  this  their  true  dignity 
confifts  ;  here  their  beft  pretenfions  reft  j 
here  their  highefl  claims  are  allowed. 

All  difputes  then  for  pre-eminence  be- 
tween the  fexes  have  only  for  their  objed 
the  poor  precedence  for  a  few  fhort  years, 
the  attention  of  which  would  be  better 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  life  and  the  in- 
terefts  of  eternity. 

And  as  the  final  hope  of  the  female  fex 
is  equal,  fo  are  their  prefent  means,  per« 
haps,  more  favourable,  and  their  opportu* 
nities,  often,  lefs  obftru&ed  than  thofe  of 
the  other  fex.     In  their   Chriflian   courfe 
women    have     every   fuperibr    advantage, 
whether  we  eonlider  the  natural  make  of 
their  minds,  their  leifure  for  acquifition  in 
youth,   or  their  fubfequently  lefs   expofed 
mode  of  life*     Their  hearts  are  naturally 
foft   and   flexible,   open  to  impreflions   of 
love  and  gratitude ;   their  feelings   tender 
and  lively ;  all  thefe  are  favourable  to  the 
cultivation    of   a  devotional    fpirit.      Yet 
while   we   remind    them   of    thefe   native 
c  6  benefits. 
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benefits,  they  will  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard  left  this  very  foftnefs  and  du&ility  lay 
them  more  open  to  the  feduftions  of  tempta- 
tion and  error. 

They  have  in  the  native  conftitution  of 
their  minds,  as  well  as  from  the  relative 
fituations  they  are  called  to  fill,  a  certain 
fenfe  of  attachment  and  dependence, 
which  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  religion. 
They  feel,  perhaps,  more  intimately  the 
want  of  a  flrength  which  is  not  their 
own.  Chriftianity  brings  that  fuperin- 
duced  ftrength;  it  comes  in  aid  of  their 
confcious  weaknefs,  and  offers  the  only 
true  counterpoife  to  it.  "  Woman,  be 
"  thou  healed  of  thine  infirmity,"  is  ftill 
the  heart-cheering  language  of  a  gracious 
Saviour. 

Women  alfo  bring  to  the  ftudy  of  Chrift- 
ianity fewer  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
perfons  of  the  other  fex  too  often  early 
contract.  Men,  from  their  clafiical  edu- 
cation, acquire  a  ftrong  partiality  for  the 
manners  of  Pagan  antiquity,  and  the 

docu- 
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documents  of  Pagan  philofophy :  this,  to- 
gether with  the  impure  taint  caught  from 
the  loofe  defcriptions  of  their  poets,  and 
the  licentious  language  even  of  their  hif- 
torians,  (in  whom  we  reafonably  look  for 
more  gravity,)  often  weakens  the  good 
impreflions  of  young  men,  and  at  leaft 
confufes  their  ideas  of  piety,  by  mixing 
them  with  fo  much  heterogeneous  matter. 
Their  very  fpirits  are  imbued  all  the  week 
with  the  impure  follies  of  a  depraved  my- 
thology ;  and  it  is  well  if  even  on  Sundays 
they  can  hear  of  the  "  true  God,  and  Jefus 
"  Chrifl  whom  he  has  fent."  While 
women,  though  flruggling  with  the  fame 
natural  corruptions,  have  commonly  lefs 
knowledge  to  unknow,  and  fewer  fchemes 
to  unlearn  ;  they  have  not  to  {hake  off 
the  pride  of  fyftem,  and  to  difencumber 
their  minds  from  the  (hackles  of  favourite 
theories :  they  do  not  bring  from  the 
porch  or  the  academy  any  '*  oppofitions 
"  of  fcience"  to  obftruft  their  reception 
of  thofe  pure  doctrines  taught  on  the 

Mount : 
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Mount :  do&rines  which  ought  to  find  a 
readier  entrance  into  minds  uninfecled 
with  the  pride  of  the  fchool  of  Zeno,  or  the 
libertinifm  of  that  of  Epicurus. 

And  as  women  are  naturally  more 
affectionate  than  faftidious  ;  they  are  likely 
both  to  read  and  to  hear  with  a  lefs  critical 
fpirit  than  men  :  they  will  not  be  on  the 
watch  to  detect  errors,  fo  much  as  to 
gather  improvement ;  they  have  feldom  that 
hardnefs  which  is  acquired  by  dealing 
deeply  in  books  of  controverfy,  but  are 
more  inclined  to  the  perufal  of  works 
which  quicken  the  devotional  feelings,, 
than  to  fuch  as  awaken  a  fpirit  of  doubt 
and  fcepticifm.  They  are  lefs  difpofed  to 
confider  the  compofitions  they  read,  as 
materials  on  which  to  ground  objections 
and  anfwers,  than  as  helps  to  faith  and 
rules  of  life.  With  thefe  advantages, 
however,  they  fhould  alfo  bear  in  mind 
that  their  more  eafily  received  impreffions 
being  often  lefs  abiding,  and  their  reafon 
lefs  open  to  conviftion  by  means  of  the 

ftrong 
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ftrong  evidences  which  exift  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  "  they  ought, 
"  therefore,  to  give  the  more  earneft  heed 
"  to  the  things  which  they  have  heard, 
"  left  at  any  time  they  fhould  let  them 
"  flip."  Women  are  alfo,  from  their  do- 
meftic  habits,  in  pofleflion  of  more  leifure 
and  tranquillity  for  religious  purfuits,  as  well 
as  fecured  from  thofe  difficulties  and  ftrong 
temptations  to  which  men  are  expofed  in  the 
tumult  of  a  buftling  world.  Their  lives  are 
more  regular  and  uniform,  lefs  agitated  by 
the  paffions,  the  bufmefles,  the  contentions, 
the  fhock  of  opinions,  and  the  oppofition 
of  interefts  which  divide  fociety,  and  con- 
vulfe  the  world. 

If  we  have  denied  them  the  poffeffion  of 
talents  which  might  lead  them  to  excel  as 
lawyers,  they  are  preferved  from  the  peril  of 
having  their  principles  warped  by  that  too 
indifcriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong., 
to  which  the  profeflbrs  of  the  law  are  ex- 
pofed. If  we  (hould  queftion  their  title  to 
eminence  as  mathematicians,  they  are  hap- 

pjy 
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pily  exempt  from  the  danger  to  which 
men  devoted  to  that  fcience  are  faid  to  be 
liable  ;  namely,  that  of  looking  for  demon- 
ftration  on  fubje&s,  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  incapable  of  affording  it.  If 
they  are  lefs  converfant  in  the  powers  of 
nature,  the  ftrufture  of  the  human  frame, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies., 
than  philofophers,  phyficians,  and  aftrono- 
mers;  they  are,  however,  delivered  from 
the  error  into  which  many  of  each  of  thefe 
have  fometimes  fallen,  I  mean  from  the 
fatal  habit  of  refling  in  fecond  caufes,  in- 
ftead  of  referring  all  to  the  fir  ft  ;  in  (lead  of 
making  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  o£ 
*c  God,  and  proclaim  his  handy  work ;" 
inftead  of  concluding,  when  they  obferve 
"  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  we  are 
"  made,  marvellous  are  thy  works  O  Lord ! 
<c  and  that  my  foul  knoweth  right  well.'3 
And  that  the  weaker  fex  take  comfort,, 
that  in  their  very  exemption  from  privileges., 
which  they  are  fometinres  foolifhly  difpofed 
to  envy,  confifts  not  only  their  fecurity,.  but 

their 
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their  happinefs.  If  they  enjoy  not  the  dif- 
tin&ions  of  public  life  and  high  offices,  da 
they  not  efcape  the  refponfibility  attached 
to  them,  and  the  mortification  of  being 
difmifled  from  them  ?  If  they  have  no  voice 
in  deliberative  afiemblies,  do  they  not  avoid 
the  load  of  duty  infeparably  connected  with 
fuch  privileges  ?  Prepofterous  pains  have 
been  taken  to  excite  in  women  an  uneafy 
jealoufy,  that  their  talents  are  neither  re- 
warded with  public  honours  nor  emolu- 
ments in  life ;  nor  with  infcriptions, 
ftatues,  and  maufoleums  after  death.  It 
has  been  abfurdly  reprefented  to  them  as 
an  hardfhip,  that  while  they  are  expedled 
to  perform  duties,  they  mud  yet  be  con- 
tented to  relinquifh  honours,  and  muft 
unjuflly  be  compelled  to  renounce  fame 
while  they  muft  feduloufly  labour  to  de- 
ferve  it. 

But  for*  Chriftian  women  to  a£t  on  the 
low   views  fuggefted  to.  them   by  their  ill- 
judging  panegyrics ;  for  Chriftian  women 
to  look  up  with  a  giddy  head  and  a  throb- 
bing 
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bling  heart  to  honours  and  remunerations? 
fo  little  fuited  to  the  wants  and  capacities 
of  an  immortal  fpirit,  would  be  no  lefs 
ridiculous  than  if  Chriflian  heroes  mould 
look  back  with  envy  on  the  old  Pagan 
rewards  of  ovations,  oak  garlands,  parfley 
crowns,  and  laurel  wreaths.  The  Chriftian 
hope  more  than  reconciles  Chriftian  wo- 
men to  thefe  petty  privations,  by  fubflitut- 
ing  a  nobler  prize  for  their  ambition, 
u  the  prize  of  the  high-calling  of  God 
"  in  Chrift  Jefus  ;"  by  fubftituting,  for  that 
popular  and  fluctuating  voice,  which  may 
cry,  "  Hofanna,"  and  "  crucify"  in  a 
breath,  that  "  favour  of  God  which  is 
«  eternal  life/* 

If  women  mould  lament  it  as  a  difad- 
vantage  attached]  to  their  fex,  that  their 
character  is  of  fo  delicate  a  texture  as  to  be 
fullied  by  the  flighteft  breath  of  calumny* 
and  that  the  flain  once  received  is  indelible ; 
yet  are  they  not  led  by  that  very  circum- 
ftance  as  if  inftinctively  to  {brink  from  all 
thofe  irregularities  to  which  the  lofs  of 

character 
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character  is  fo  certainly  expected  to  be  at- 
tached j  and  to  fhun  with  keener  circum- 
fpection  the  mod  diftant  approach  towards 
the  confines  of  danger  ?  Let  them  not 
lament  it  as  an  hardihip,  but  account  it  to 
be  a  privilege,  that  the  delicacy  of  their 
fex  impels  them  more  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid 
the  very  "  appearance  of  evil ;"  let  them  not 
regret  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  danger 
ferves  to  fecure  their  purity,  by  placing 
them  at  a  greater  didance,  and  in  a  more 
deep  intrenchment  from  the  evil  itfelf. 

Though  it  be  one  main  object  of  this 
little  work,  rather  to  lower  than  to  raife 
any  defire  of  celebrity  in  the  female  heart  ; 
yet  I  would  awaken  it  to  a  juft  fenfibility 
to  honeft  fame :  I  would  call  on  women 
to  reflect  that  our  religion  has  not  only 
made  them  heirs  to  a  bleffed  immortality 
hereafter,  but  has  greatly  raifed  them  in 
the  fcale  of  being  here,  by  lifting  them  to 
an  importance  in  fociety  unknown  to  the 
mod  polifhed  ages  of  antiquity.  The 
religion  of  Chrid  has  even  bedowed  a  degree 

of 
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of  renown  on  the  fex  beyond  what  any 
other  religion  ever  did.  Perhaps  there 
are  hardly  fo  many  virtuous  women  (for 
I  reject  the  long  catalogue  whom  their 
vices  have  transferred  from  oblivion  to 
infamy)  named  in  all  the  pages  of  Greek 
or  Roman  Hiftory,  as  are  handed  down 
to  eternal  fame,  in  a  few  of  thofe  fhort 
chapters  with  which  the  great  Apoftle  to 
the  Gentiles  has  concluded  his  epiflles  to 
his  converts.  Of  "  devout  and  honour- 
"  able  women,"  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
record  "  not  a  few."  Some  of  the  moft 
affecting  fcenes,  the  moft  interefting  tran 
factions,  and  the  moft  touching  converfa- 
tions  which  are  recorded  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  paffed  with  women.  Their 
examples  have  fupplied  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  inftances  of  faith  and  love.  They 
are  the  firft  remarked  as  having  "  minif- 
"  tered  to  him  of  their  fubftance."  Theirs 
was  the  praife  of  not  abandoning  their 
defpifed  Redeemer  when  he  was  led  to 
execution,  and  under  all  the  hopelefs 

circum- 
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circumflances  of  his  ignominious  death; 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  loft  attending 
at  his  tomb,  and  \hefrft  on  the  morning 
when  he  arofe  from  it.  Theirs  was  the 
privilege  of  receiving  the  earlieft  confola- 
tion  from  their  rifen  Lord ;  theirs  was  the 
honour  of  being  firft  commiffioned  to 
announce  his  glorious  refurrection.  And 
even  to  have  furnifhed  heroic  confeffbrs, 
devoted  faints,  and  unfhrinking  martyrs  to 
the  Church  of  Chrift,  has  not  been  the 
«xclufive  honour  of  the  bolder  fex. 


CHAR  XV. 

CONVERSATION. — Hints  fuggefted  on  the 

fubjefi.  —  On  the  tempers  and  difpofitlons 

to   be  introduced  in   it.  —  Errors   to    be 

avoided.  —  Vanity  under  various  Jhapes  the 

caufe  of  thofe  errors. 

HPHE  fexes  will  naturally  defire  to  appear 
-*•  to  each  other,  fuch  as  each  believes 
the  other  will  bed  like ;  their  converfation 
will  aft  reciprocally ;  and  each  fex  will 
wifh  to  appear  more  or  lefs  rational  as 
they  perceive  it  will  more  or  lefs  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  regretted,  that  many  men,  even  of 
diftinguifhed  fenfe  and  learning,  are  too 
apt  to  confider  the  fociety  of  ladies,  as  a 
fcene  in  which  they  are  rather  to  reft  their 
understandings,  than  to  exercife  them ;  while 
ladies,  in  return,  are  too  much  addicted 
to  make  their  court  by  lending  themfelves 

to 
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to  this  fpirit  of  trifling ;  they  often  avoid 
making  ufe  of  what  abilities  they  have ; 
and  affect  to  talk  below  their  natural  and 
acquired  powers  of  mind  ;  confidering  it  as 
a  tacit  and  welcome  flattery  to  the  under- 
ftanding  of  men,  to  renounce  the  exercife 
of  their  own. 

Now  fmce  tafte  and  principles  thus  mu- 
tually operate ;  men,  by  keeping  up  con- 
verfation  to  its  proper  flandard,  would  not 
only  call  into  exercife  the  powers  of  mind 
which  women  actually  poflefs ;  but  would 
even  awaken  m  them  new  energies  which 
they  do  not  know  they  poflefs ;  and  men 
of  fenfe  would  find  their  account  in  doing 
this,  for  their  own  talents  would  be  more 
highly  rated  by  companions  who  were  bet- 
ter able  to  appreciate  them,  and  they  would 
be  receiving  as  well  as  imparting  improve- 
ment.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  young 
women  found  it  did  not  often  recommend 
them  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  whom  they  moft 
wifh  to  pleafe,  to  be  frivolous  and  fuper- 
ficial,  they  would  become  more  fedulous 
4  in 
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in  correcting  their  own  habits.  When- 
ever fafhionable  women  indicate  a  relifh 
for  inftru&ive  converfation,  men  will  not 
be  apt  to  hazard  what  is  vain,  or  unprofit- 
able 5  much  lefs  will  they  ever  prefume  to 
bring  forward  what  is  loofe  or  corrupt, 
where  fome  fignal  has  not  been  previoufly 
given,  that  it  will  be  acceptable,  or  at 
leaft  that  it  will  be  pardoned. 

Ladies  commonly  bring  into  company 
minds  already  too  much  relaxed  by  petty 
purfuits,  rather  than  overftrained  by  in- 
tenfe  application.  The  littlenefs  of  the 
employments  in  which  they  are  ufually 
engaged,  does  not  fo  exhauft  their  fpirits 
as  to  make  them  ftand  in  need  of  that 
relaxation  from  company  which  fevere  ap- 
plication or  overwhelming  bufinefs  makes 
requifite  for  ftudious  or  public  men.  The 
due  confideration  of  this  circumflance 
might  ferve  to  bring  the  fexes  more  nearly 
on  a  level  in  fociety ;  and  each  might 
meet  the  other  half  way  ;  for  that  degree  of 
and  eafy  converfation  which  is  a  ne- 

ceflary 
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ceffary  refrefliment  to  the  learned  and  the 
bufy,  would  not  decreafe  in  pleafantnefs  by 
being  made  of  fo  rational  a  caft  as  would 
yet  fomewhat  raife  the  minds  of  women, 
who  commonly  feek  fociety  as  a  fcene  of 
pleafure;  not  as  a  refuge  from  intenfe 
thought  or  exhaufting  labour. 

It  is  a  difadvantage  even  to  thofe  women 
who  keep  the  belt  company,  that  it  is  un- 
happily almoft  eflablifhed  into  a  fyflem,  by 
the  other  fex,  to  poftpone  every  thing  like 
inftructive  xiifcourfe  till  the  ladies  are  with- 
drawn ;  their  retreat  ferving  as  a  kind  of 
fignal  for  the  exercife  of  intellect.     And  in 
the  few  £afes  in  which  it  happens  that  any 
important    difcuflion   takes   place  in  their 
prefence,  they  are  for  the  moft  part  con- 
fidered  as  having  little   interefl  in  ferious 
fubjecls.     Strong    truths^    whenever    fuch 
happen  to  be  addrefled  to  them,  are  either 
diluted  with  -flattery,  or  kept  back  in  part, 
or  foftened  to  their  tafle  5  or  if  the  ladies 
rexprefs    a    wifh   for   information    on   any 
;point,  they  are  put  off  with  a  compliment, 
VOL.  ii.  D  inftead 
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inftead  of  a  reafon.  They  are  reminded 
of  their  beauty  when  they  are  feeking  to 
inform  their  underftanding,  and  are  con- 
fidered  as  beings  who  muft  be  contented 
to  behold  every  thing  through  a  falfe  me- 
dium, and  who  are  not  expected  to  fee  and 
to  judge  of  things  as  they  really  exift. 

Do  we  then  wifh  to  fee  the  ladies,  whofe 
want  of  opportunities  leaves  them  fo  incom* 
petent  on  many  points,  and  the  ttiodefty  of 
whofe  fex  ought  never  to  allow  them  even 
to  be  as  mining  as  they  are  able  :  —  do  we 
\vifh  to  fee  them  take  the  lead  in  metaphy- 
fical  difquifitions  ?  Do  we  wifh  them  to 
plunge  into,  the  depths  of  theological  po- 
lemics, 

And  find  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  loft  ? 

Do  we  wifh  them  to  revive  the  animofities 
of  the  Bangorian  controverfy,  or  to  decide 
the  procefs  between  the  Jefuits  and  the 
five  propofitions  of  Janfenius  ?  Do  we  wifh 
to  enthrone  them  in  the  profeflbr's  chair, 
to  deliver  oracles,  harangues,  and  diflerta- 
3  tions  ? 
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tions  ?  to  weigh  the  merits  of  every  new 
production  in  the  fcales  of  Quintilian,  or 
to  regulate  the  unities  of  dramatic  com- 
pofition  by  Ariftotle's  clock  ?  Or,  renounc- 
ing thofe  foreign  aids,  do  we  defire  to  be- 
hold them  vain  of  a  native  independence 
of  foul,  inflated  with  their  original  powers, 
labouring  to  flrike  out  fparks  of  wit,  with 
a  refllefs  anxiety  to  mine,  which  generally 
fails,  and  with  an  anxious  affectation  to 
pleafe,  which  never  pleafes  ? 

Difeurs  de  bons  mots,  fades  cara&eres I 

All  this  be  far  from  them  !  —  But  we  do 
wifh  to  fee  the  converfation  of  well-bred 
women  refcued  from  vapid  common-place, 
from  uninterefHng  tattle,  from  trite  and 
hackneyed  communications,  from  frivolous 
-earneflnefs,  from  falfe  fenfibility,  from  a 
warm  intereft  about  things  of  no  moment, 
.and  an  indifference  to  topics  the  mod  im- 
portant 5  from  a  cold  vanity,  from  the  ill 
-concealed  overflowings  of  felf-love,  ex- 
hibiting itfelf  under  the  fmiling  mafic  of 
D  2  an 
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an  engaging  flattery,  and  from  all  the  fac- 
titious matters  of  artificial  intercourfe. 
We  do  wifh  to  fee  the  time  paiTed  in  polifhed 
and  intelligent  fociety,  confidered  among 
the  beneficial,  as  well  as  the  pleafant  por- 
tions of  our  exiftence,  and  not  configned 
over,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  to  premeditated 
trifling,  to  empty  dulnefs,  to  unmeaning 
levity,  to  fyflematic  unprofitablenefs.  Let 
me  not,  however,  be  mifunderflood  :  it  is 
not  meant  to  prefcribe  that  ladies  mould 
affect  to  difcufs  lofty  fubje&s,  fo  much  as 
to  fugged  that  they  fhould  bring  good  fenfe, 
fimplicity,  "precifion,  and  truth,  to  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  thofe  common  fubje&s,  of  which, 
after  all,  both  the  bufmefs  and  the  conver- 
fation  of  mankind  muft  be  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  made  up. 

It  is  too  well  known  how  much  the 
dread  of  imputed  pedantry  keeps  off  every 
thing  that  verges  towards  learned,  and  the 
terror  of  imputed  enthufiafm  frightens 
away  any  thing  that  approaches  to  ferious 
converfation  ;  fo  that  the  two  topics  which 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly  diftinguifh  us,  as  rational  and 
immortal  beings,  are  by  general  confent 
in  a  good  degree  banifhed  from  the  fociety 
of  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  But 
we  might  almoft  as  confiftently  give  up 
the  comforts  of  fire  becaufe  a  few  perfons 
have  been  burnt,  and  the  benefit  of  water 
becaufe  fome  others  have  been  drowned, 
as  relinquifh  the  enjoyments  of  intellectual, 
and  the  bleflings  of  religious  intercourfe*, 
becaufe  the  learned  world  has  fometimes 
been  infefted  with  pedants,  and  the  religious 
world  with  fanatics. 

As  in  the  momentous  times  in  which 
we  live  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  pafs  an 
evening  in  company  but  the  talk  will  fo 
inevitably  revert  to  politics,  that,  without 
any  premeditated  defign,  every  one  prefent 
ihall  infallibly  be  able  to  find  out  to  which 
fide  the  other  inclines  ;  why,  in  the  far 
higher  concern  of  eternal  things,  mould  we 
fo  carefully  fhun  every  offered  opportunity 
of  bearing  even  a  cafual  teftimony  to  the 
part  we  efpoufe  in  religion  ?  Why,  while 
D  3  we 
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we  make  it  a  fort  of  point  of  confcience  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a  ftranger, 
whether  we  adopt  the  party  of  Pitt  or  Fox, 
{hall  we  chufe  to  leave  it  very  problema- 
tical whether  •  we  belong  to  God  or  Baal  ! 
Why,  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  politics, 
mould  we  not  a£t  like  people  who,  having 
their  all  at  flake,  cannot  forbear  now  and 
then  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  object 
of  their  grand  concern,  and  dropping,  at 
leaft,  an  incidental  intimation  of  the  fide 
to  which  they  belong  ? 

Even  the  news  of  the  day,  in  fuch  an 
eventful  period  as  the  prefent,  may  lend 
frequent  occafions  to  a  woman  of  principle 
to  declare,  without  parade,  her  faith  in  a 
moral  Governor  of  the  world  ;  her  trufl  in 
a  particular  Providence ;  her  belief  in  the 
Divine  Omnipotence  ;  her  confidence  in  the 
power  of  God,  in  educing  good  from  evil, 
in  his  employing  wicked  nations,  not  as  fa- 
vourites but  inftruments  ;  her  perfuafion 
that  prefent  fuccefs  in  ao  proof  of  the  divine 

favour  ; 
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favour ;  in  fliort,  fome  intimation  that  fhe 
is  not  afliamed  to  declare  that  her  mind  is 
under  the  influence  of  Chriftian  faith  ;  that 
me  is  fteadily  governed  by  an  unalterable 
principle,  of  which  no  authority  is  too  great: 
to  make  her  afhamed,  which  no  occaiion 
is  too  trivial  to  call  into  exercife.  A  general 
concurrence  in  habitually  exhibiting  this 
fpirit  of  decided  faith  and  holy  truft,  would 
inconceivably  difcourage  that  pert  and 
wakeful  infidelity  which  is  ever  on  the 
watch  to  produce  itfelf :  and,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  if  women,  who  derive 
authority  from  their  rank  or  talents,  did 
but  reflect  how  their  fentiments  are  re- 
peated, and  how  their  authority  is  quoted, 
they  would  be  fo  on  their  guard,  that 
general  fociety  might  become  a  fcene  of 
profitable  communication  and  common  im- 
provement ;  and  the  young,  who  are  look- 
ing for  models  on  which  to  fafhion  them- 
felves,  would  become  amamed  and  afraid 
of  exhibiting  any  thing  like  levity,  or  fcep- 
ticifm,  or  profanenefs. 

D  4  Let 
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Let  it  be  underftood,  that  it  is  not  meant 
to   intimate    that    ferious   fubje&s    mould 
make  up  the  bulk  of  converfation  ;  this,  as 
it  is  impoffible,  would  alfo  often  be  impro- 
per.    It  is  not  intended  to  fuggeft  that  they 
ihouldbe  abruptly  introduced,  or  unfuitably 
prolonged  j  but  only  that  they  fhould  not 
be  fyftematically  fhunned,  nor  the  brand  of 
fanaticifm  be  fixed  on  the  perfon  who,  with 
whatever  propriety,  hazards  the  introdu&ion 
of  fuch  fubjedts.     It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  general   dread  of  ferious  topics 
arifes  a  good  deal  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  Chriftianity  ;  people  avoid  it 
on  the   principle  expreflfed  by  the  vulgar 
phrafe  of  the  danger  of  playing  with  edge 
tools.     They  conceive  of  religion  as  fome- 
thing  which  involves  controverfy  and  di£. 
pute  ;  fomething  either  melancholy,  or  mif- 
chievous ;    fomething  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  which  is  to  flir  up  ill  humours  and 
hatred :    they    confider  it  as   a    queftion 
which  has  two  fides  ;  as  of  a  fort  of  party 
bufinefs  which  fets  friends  at  variance.     So 

muck 
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much  is  this  notion  adopted,  that  I  have 
feen  announced  two  works  of  confiderable 
merit,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated  as  an  at- 
traction,,  that   the  fubject    of  religion,  as 
being   likely  to    excite   anger  and    party- 
diftin&ions,  fhould  be  carefully   excluded. 
Such  is  the  worldly  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  than 
religion,  whofe  direct  object  it  was  to  bring 
Ci  peace  and  good  will  to  men  !J> 

Women  too  little  live  or  converfe  up  to 
the  flandard  of  their  underftandings  ;  and> 
however  we  have  deprecated  affectation  or 
pedantry,  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  both  in 
reading  and  converting^   the  underflanding 
gains  more  by  ftretching  than  (looping.     If 
by  exerting  itfelf  it  may  not  attain  to  all  it 
defires,  yet  it  will  be  fure  to  gain  fomething. 
The  mind,  by  always  applying  itfelf  to  ob- 
jects below   its  level,  contracts  its  dimerx- 
fions,    and    fhrinks   itfelf  to  the  fize,  and 
lowers  itfelf  to    the    level,    of  the  object 
about    which   it  is  converfant :    while   the 
underflanding  which  is  active  and  afpiring 
expands  and  raifes  itfelf,  grows  ftronger  by 
D  5.  exercife, 
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exercife,  larger  by  diffufion,  and  richer  by- 
communication. 

But  the  tafte  of  general  fociety  is  not 
favourable  to  improvement.  The  feriouf- 
nefs  with  which  the  mod  frivolous  fubje&s 
are  agitated,  and  the  levity  with  which  the 
moil  ferious  are  difpatched,  bear  a  pretty 
exact  proportion  to  each  other.  Society  too 
Is  a  fort  of  magic  lanthorn ;  the  fcene  is 
perpetually  fhifting.  In  this  inceffanfc 
change  we  muft 

Catch,  ere  fne  fall,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute  ;— 

and  the  fafhion  of  the  prefent  minute,  evan- 
efcent  probably  like  its  rapid  precurfors, 
•while  in  many  it  leads  to  the  cultivation  of 
real  knowledge,  has  alfo  not  unfrequently 
led  even  the  gay  and  idle  to  the  affectation 
of  mixing  a  fprmkling  of  fcience  with  the 
mafs  of  diflipation.  The  ambition  of  ap- 
pearing to  Be  well-informed  breaks  out  even- 
In  thofe  triflers  who  will  not  fpare  time 
from  their  pleafurable  purfuits  fufficient  for 
acquiring  that  knowledge^  of  which,  how- 

ever^. 
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ever,  the  reputation  is  fo  defirable,  A  little 
{mattering  of  philofophy  often  dignifies  the 
purfuits  of  their  day,  without  refcuing 
them  from  the  vanities  of  the  night.  A 
courfe  of  ledtures  (that  admirable  afliftant 
for  enlightening  the  underftanding)  is  not 
feldom  reforted  to  as  a  means  to  fubftitute 
the  appearance  of  knowledge  for  the  fa- 
tigue of  application*  But  where  this  valu- 
able help  is  attended  merely  like  any  other 
public  exhibition,  as  a  fafhionable  purfuit, 
and  is  not  furthered  by  correfpondent 
reading  at  home,  it  often  ferves  to  fet  off" 
the  reality  of  ignorance  with  the  affecta- 
tion of  fkill.  But  inftead  of  producing  in. 
converfation  a  few  reigning  fcientific  terms, 
with  a  familiarity  and  readinefs,  which 

Amaze  the  unlearned*  and  make  the  learned  fmile,. 

would  it  not  be  more  model!  even  for 
thofe  who  are  better  informed,  to  avoid 
the  common  ufe  of  technical  terms  when- 
ever the  idea  can  be  as  well  conveyed  with- 
out them  ?  For  it  argues  no  real  ability  to 
D  6  know 
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know  the  names  of  tools  ;  the  ability  lies  in 
knowing  their  ufe ;.  and  while  it  is  in  the 
thing,  and-  not  in  the  term,  that  real  know- 
ledge confifts,  the  charge  of  pedantry  is 
attached  to  the  ufe  of  the  term,  which 
would  not  attach  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
fcience* 

In  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  well,  ladies 
have  fuch  a  happy  promptitude  of  turning 
their  (lender  advantages  to  account,  that 
there  are  many  who,  though  they  have 
never  been  taught  a  rule  of  fyntax,  yet, 
by  a  quick  facility  in  profiting  from  the 
befl  books  and  the  befl  company,  hardly 
ever  violate  one ;  and  who  often  exhibit 
an  elegant  and  perfpicuous  arrangement 
of  ftyle,  without  having  fludied  any  of  the 
laws  of  compofition.  Every  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  appears  to  be  the  refult  of  ob- 
fervatioii,  reflection,  and  natural  tafle,  fits 
gracefully  on  women.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  it  fometimes  happens,  that  ladies  of 
no  contemptible  natural  parts  are  too  ready 
to  produce,  not  only  pedantic  expreflions, 

but 
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but  crude   and  unfounded  notions;    and 
ftill  oftener  to  bring  forward  obvious  and 
hackneyed   remarks,    which    float  on   the 
very  furface  of  a  fubjeft,  with  the  impofmg 
air  of  recent  invention,  and  all  the  vanity 
of  confcious    difcovery.      This   is   becaufe 
their  acquirements  have  not  been  worked 
into  their  minds  by  early  inflrudHon ;  what 
knowledge  they  have  gotten  flands  out  as 
k  were    above  the  very    furface  of  their 
minds,  like  the  appliquee  of  the  embroider- 
er, inftead  of  having  been  interwoven  with 
the  growth  of  the  piece,  fo  as  to  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  fluff.     They  did  not, 
like  men,   acquire  what  they  know  while 
the   texture    was    forming.       Perhaps   no 
better    preventive    could   be     devifed    for 
this  literary  vanity,  than  early  inftrudion-: 
that    woman    would    be    lefs  likely  to  be 
vain   of   her    knowledge  who  did  not  re- 
member the  time  when  Ihe  was  ignorant. 
Knowledge    that   is  burnt   /»,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak,    is  feldom  obtrufive,  rarely  imper- 
tinent.. 

Their 
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Their  reading  has  alfo  probably  confifted 
much  in  abridgments  from  larger  works, 
as  was  obferved  in  a  former  chapter ;  this 
makes  a  readier  talker,   but  a    (hallo  wer 
thinker,  than  the  perufal  of  books  of  more 
bulk.      By  thefe  fcanty  (ketches,  their  cri- 
tical  fpirit    has  been   excited,  while  their 
critical  powers  have  not  been  formed  ;  for 
in  thofe  crippled  mutilations  they  have  feen 
nothing  of   that  juft   proportion   of  parts, 
that  ikilful  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and 
that    artful     diftribution    of    the    fubjeft, 
which,  while  they  prove  the  mailer-hand 
of  the   writer,  ferve  alfo  to  form  the  tafte 
of  the  reader,  far  more  than  a  disjointed 
Ikeleton,  or  a  beautiful  feature  or  two,  caa 
do.     The  inftrudion  of  women  is  alfo  too 
much  drawn  from  the  fcanty  and  penurious 
fources  of  fhort  writings  of  the  eflay  kind  :; 
this,  when  it  comprifes  the  bed  part  of  a 
perfon's   reading,  makes   a  fmatterer    and 
fpoiis   a   fcholar;    for    though    it  fupplies 
current  talk,  yet  it  does  not  make  a  full 
mind ;  it  does  not  furnifh  a  florehoufe  of 
materials   to  ftock  the  undemanding,  nei- 

L  ;.-.er 
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ther  does  it  accuftom  the  mind  to  any 
trains  of  reflection  :  for  the  fubjeds,  befides 
being  each  fuccin&ly,  and,  on  account  of 
this  brevity,  fuperficially  treated,  are  dif- 
tincl:  and  disconnected :  they  arife  out  of 
no  concatenation  of  ideas,  nor  any  depend- 
ent feries  of  deduction.  Yet  on  this  plea- 
fant  but  defultory  reading,  the  mind  which 
has  not  been  trained  to  feverer  exercife,, 
loves  to  repofe  itfelf  in  a  fort  of  creditable 
indolence,  inftead  of  ftretching  its  energies 
in  the  wholefome  labour  of  confecutive  irx- 
veftigation*. 

I  am  not  difcouraging  ftudy  at  a  late 
period  of  life,  or  even  cenfuring  {lender 
knowledge ;  information  is  good  at  what- 
ever period  and  in  whatever  degree  it  be 


*  The  writer  cannot  be  fuppofed  defirous  of  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  thofe  many  beautiful  periodical 
eflays  which  adorn  our  language.  But,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  better  to  regale  the  mind  with  them  fingly, 
at  different  times,  than  to  read,  at  the  fame  fitting,  a 
multitude  of  mort  pieces  on  diffimilar  and  uncon* 
topics,  by  ivay  of  getting  through  the  look. 

acquired* 
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acquired.  But  in  fuch  cafes  it  mould  be 
attended  with  peculiar  humility  :  and  the 
new  pofieflbr  fhould  bear  in  mind,  that 
what  is  frem  to  her  has  been  long  known 
to  others  ;  and  me  mould  therefore  be 
aware  of  advancing  as  novel  that  which  is 
common,  and  obtruding  as  rare  that  which 
every  body  pofieffes*  Some  ladies  are 
eager  to  exhibit  proofs  of  their  reading, 
though  at  the  expence  of  their  judgment  5, 
and  will  introduce  in  converfation  quota- 
tions quite  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
becaufe  they  happen  at  the  inflant  to  recur  to 
their  recollection,  or  were,  perhaps,  found 
in  the  book  they  have  juft  been  reading. 
^Inappropriate  quotations  or  ftrained  ana- 
logy may  fhew  reading,  but  they  do  not 
fliew  tafte.  That  juft  and  happy  allufion; 
which  knows  by  a  word  how  to  awaken  a 
correfponding  image,  or  to  excite  in  the 
hearer  the  idea  which  fills  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  mews  lefs  pedantry  and  more  tafte 
than  bare  citations  $  and  a  mind  imbued 
with  elegant  knowledge  will  inevitably  be- 
tray 
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tray  the  opulence  of  its  refources,  even  oa 
topics  which  do  not  relate  to  fcience  or  lite- 
rature. It  is  the  union  of  parts  and  acquire- 
ments, of  fpirit  and  modefty,  which  pro- 
duces the  indefinable  charm  of  converfa- 
tion.  Well-informed  perfons  will  eafily  be 
difcovered  to  have  read  the  beft  books, 
though  they  are  not  always  detailing  lifts  of 
authors  ;  for  a  mufter-roll  of  names  may 
be  learnt  from  the  catalogue  as  well  as 
from  the  library.  Though  honey  owes,  its 
exquifite  tafte  to  the  fragrance  of  the 
fweeteft  flowers,  yet  the  fkill  of  the  little 
artificer  appears  in  this,  that  the  delicious 
(lores  are  fo  admirably  worked  up,  and 
there  is  fuch  a  due  proportion  obferved  in 
mixing  them*  that  the .  perfection  of  the 
whole  confifts  in  its  not  tafting  individually 
of  the  rofe,  the  jefiamine,  the  carnation, 
or  any  of  thofe  fweets  of  the  very  effence 
of  all  which  it  is  compounded.  But  true 
judgment  will  difcover  the  infufion  which 
true  modefty  will  not  difplay  j  and  even 
common  fubje&s  paffing  through  a  culti- 
vated 
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vated  underftanding,  borrow  a  flavour  of  Its 
richnefs.  A  power  of  apt  feledtion  is  more 
valuable  than  any  power '  of  general  reten- 
tion ;  and  an  appofite  remark,  which  moots 
flraight  to  the  point,  demands  a  higher 
capacity  of  mind  than  an  hundred  limple 
acts  of  memory ;  for  the  bufinefs  of  the 
memory  is  only  to  (lore  up  materials  which 
the  underflanding  is  to  mix  and  work  up 
with  its  native  faculties,  and  which  the 
judgment  is  to  bring  out  and  apply.  But 
young  women  who  have  more  vivacity  than, 
fenfe,  and  more  vanity  than  vivacity,  often 
rilk  the  charge  of  abfu  rdity  to  efcape  that  of 
ignorance,  and  will  even  compare  two 
authors  who  are  totally  unlike,  rather  than 
mifs  the  occafion  to  fliew  that  they  have  read 
both. 

Among  the  arts  to  fpoil  converfation, 
fome  ladies  poflefs  that  of  fuddenly  diverting 
it  from  the  channel  in  which  it  was  bene- 
ficially flowing,  becaufe  fome  word  ufed 
by  the  perfon  who  was  fpeaking  has  acci- 
dentally flruck  out  a  new  train  of  thinking 

ia 
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in  their  own  minds,  and  not  becaufe  the 
general  idea  expreffed  has  {truck  out  a 
correfponding  idea,  which  fort  of  collifion 
is  indeed  the  way  of  eliciting  the  true  fire* 
Young  ladies  whofe  fprightlinefs  has  not 
been  difciplined  by  a  correct  education, 
confider  how  things  may  be  prettily  faid, 
rather  than  how  they  may  be  prudently  or 
feafonably  fpoken ;  and  willingly  hazard 
being  thought  wrong,  or  ram,  or  vain,  for 
the  chance  of  being  reckoned  pleafant.  The 
graces  of  rhetoric  captivate  them  more  than 
the  juftefl  deductions  of  reafon  ;  when  they 
have  no  arms  they  ufe  flowers,  and  to 
repel  an  argument,  they  arm  themfelves 
with  a  metaphor.  Thofe  alfo  who  do  not 
arm  fo  high  as  eloquence,  are  often  fur- 
prized  that  you  refufe  to  accept  of  a  pre- 
judice inftead  of  a  reafon ;  they  are  apt  to 
take  up  with  a  probability  inftead  of  a 
demonftration,  and  cheaply  put  you  off 
with  an  alfertion,  when  you  are  requiring  a 
proof.  The  mode  of  education  which  ren- 
ders them  light  in  afiumption,  and  fuper* 

ficia1 
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ficial  in  reafoning,  renders  them  alfo  im- 
patient of  oppofition ;  and  if  they  happen 
to  pofiefs  beauty,  and  to  be  vain  of  it,  they 
may  be  tempted  to  confider  that  this  is  an 
additional  proof  of  their  being  always  in 
the  right.  In  this  cafe,  they  will  not  afk 
you  to  fubmit  your  judgment  to  the  force 
of  their  argument,  fo  much  as  to  the  autho- 
rity of  their  charms. 

The  fame  fault  in  the  mind,  flrengthened 
by  the  fame  error,  (a  neglected  education,) 
leads  lively  women  often  to  pronounce 
on  a  queflion  without  examining  it: 
on  any  given  point  they  feldomer  doubt 
than  men;  not  becaufe  they  are  more 
clear-fighted,  but  becaufe  they  have  not 
been  accuflomed  to  look  into  a  fubjed 
long  enough  to  difcover  its  depths  and 
its  intricacies;  and  not  difcerning  its  diffi- 
culties, they  conclude  that  it  has  none. 
Is  it  a  contradiction  to  fay  that  they  feem 
at  once  to  be  quick-fighted  and  fhort- 
fighted  ?  What  they  fee  at  all,  they  com- 
monly fee  at  oncej  a  little  difficulty  dif- 

courages; 
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courages  them ;  and  having  caught  a 
hafty  glimpfe  of  a  fubjedt,  they  rufh  to  this 
conclufion,  that  either  there  is  no  more 
to  be  feen,  or  that  what  is  behind  will  not 
pay  them  for  the  trouble  of  fearching. 
They  purfue  their  objeft  eagerly,  but  not 
regularly  ;  rapidly,  but  not  pertinacioufly ; 
for  they  want  that  obftinate  patience  of 
invert igation  which  grows  flouter  by  repulfe. 
What  they  have  not  attained,  they  do  not 
believe  exifts ;  what  they  cannot  feize  at 
once,  they  perfuade  themfelves  is  not  worth 
having. 

Is  a  fubjeft  of  moment  ftarted  in  com- 
pany ?  While  the  more  fagacious  are  deli- 
berating on  its  difficulties,  and  viewing  it 
under  all  its  afpe&s,  in  order  to  form  a 
competent  judgment  before  they  decide  j 
you  will  often  find  the  mod  fuperficial  wo- 
man prefent  determine  the  matter,  without 
hefkation.  Not  feeing  the  perplexities, 
ia  which  the  queftion  is  involved,  me  won- 
ders at  the  want  of  penetration  in  the  man 
whofe  very  penetration  keeps  him  filent. 

She 
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She  fecretly  defpifes  the  dull  perception 
and  flow  decifion  of  him  who  is  patiently 
untying  the  knot  which  me  fancies  fhe  ex- 
hibits more  dexerity  by  cutting.  By  this 
fhallow  fprightlinefsj  of  which  vanity  is  com« 
monly  the  radical  principle,  the  mod  igno- 
rant perfon  in  the  company  leads  the  con- 
verfation,  while  he  whofe  opinion  was  bed 
worth  having  is  difcouraged  from  delivering 
it,  and  an  important  fubjecl:  is  difmiffed 
without  difcumon,  by  inconfequent  flippancy 
and  voluble  rafhnefs.  It  is  this  abundance  of 
florid  talk,  from  fuperficial  matter,  which 
has  brought  on  fo  many  of  the  fex  the 
charge  of  inverting  the  Apoftles  precept, 
and  being  fwift  to  f peak,  flow  to  hear. 

If  the  great  Roman  Orator  could  ob- 
ferve,  that  filence  was  fo  important  a  part 
of  converfation,  that  "  there  was  not  only 
"  an  art  but  an  eloquence  in  it,"  how  pecu- 
liarly does  the  remark  apply  to  the  modefly 
of  youthful  females  ?  But  the  lilence  of  lift- 
lefs  and  vapid  ignorance,  and  the  animated 
filence  of  fparkling  intelligence,  are  two 

things 
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things  almoft  as  obvioufly  diftincl:,  as  the 
wifdom  and  the  folly  of  the  tongue.  An 
inviolable  and  marked  attention  may  (hew 
that  a  woman  is  pleafed  with  a  fubject,  and 
an  illuminated  countenance  may  prove  that 
me  underflands  it,  almoft  as  unequivocally 
as  language  itfelf  could  do ;  and  this,  with 
a  modefl  queftion,  which  indicates  at  once 
rational  curiofity  and  becoming  diffidence, 
is  in  many  cafes  as  large  a  mare  of  the  con- 
verfation  as  it  is  decorous  for  feminine  de- 
licacy to  take.  It  is  alfo  as  flattering  an. 
encouragement  as  men  of  fenfe  and  polite- 
nefs  require,  for  purfuing  ufeful  topics  in  the 
prefence  of  women,  which  they  would  be 
more  difpofed  to  do,  did  they  oftener  gain, 
by  it  the  attention  which  it  is  natural  to 
wiih  to  excite,  and  did  women  themfelves 
difcover  that  defire  of  improvement  which 
liberal-minded  men  are  pleafed  with  com- 
municating. 

Yet  do  we  not  fometimes  fee  an  impa- 

Itience  to  be  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  fail- 
ing only)  which  .good-breeding  can  fcarcely 
fubdue  ? 
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fubdue  ?  And  even  when  thefe  incorrigible 
talkers  are  compelled  to  be  quiet,  is  it  not 
evident  that  they  are  not  filent  becaufe 
they  are  liftening  to  what  is  faid,  but  be- 
caufe they  are  thinking  of  what  they  them- 
felves  fhall  fay  when  they  can  feize  the  firft 
lucky  interval  for  which  they  are  fo  narrowly 
watching  ?  The  very  turn  of  their  counte- 
nance betrays  that  they  do  not  take  the 
flighted  degree  of  intereft  in  any  thing  that 
is  faid  by  others,  except  with  a  view  to  lie  in 
wait  for  any  little  chafm  in  the  difcourfe,  on 
which  they  may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to 
their  own  overflowing  vanity. 

But  converfation  muft  not  be  confidered 
as  a  flage  for  the  difplay  of  our  talents,  fo 
much  as  a  field  for  the  exercife  and  im- 
provement of  our  virtues  ;  as  a  means  for 
promoting  the  glory  of  our  Creator,  and 
the  good  and  happinefs  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. Well-bred  and  intelligent  Chriflians 
are  not,  when  they  join  in  fociety,  to  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  entering  the  lifts  like 
iate!le£tual  prize-fighters,  in  order  to  exhi- 
bit 
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bit  their  own  vigour  and  dexterity,  to  dif- 
comfit  their  adverfary,  and  to  bear  away 
the  palm  of  victory.  Truth  and  not  triumph 
fhould  be  the  invariable  object ;  and  there 
are  few  occafions  in  life,  in  which  we  are 
more  unremittingly  called  upon  to  watch 
ourfelves  narrowly,  and  to  refifl  the  af- 
faults  of  various  temptations,  than  in  con- 
verfation.  Vanity,  jealoufy,  envy,  mif- 
reprefentation,  refentment,  difdain,  levity, 
impatience,  infincerity,  and  pride,  will  in 
turn  folicit  to  be  gratified.  Conftantly  to 
druggie  againfl  the  defire  of  being  thought 
more  wife,  more  witty,  and  more  knowing, 
than  thofe  with  whom  we  aflbciate,  demands 
the  inceflant  exertion  of  Chriftian  vigilance; 
a  vigilance  which  the  generality  are  far 
from  fufpeding  to  be  at  all  necefiary  in  the 
intercourse  of  common  fociety.  On  the 
contrary,  cheerful  converfation  is  rather 
€on(idered  as  an  exemption  and  releafe 
from  watchfulnefs,  than  as  an  additional 
obligation  to  it.  But  a  circumfpect  foldier 
of  Chrift  will  never  be  off  his  poft  j  even 
VGJU  ii.  £  when 
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when  he  is  not  called  to  public  combat  by 
the  open  aflaults  of  his  great  fpiritual  ene- 
my, he  muft  ftill  be  acting  as  a  centinel, 
for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  Chriftian 
will  arife  more  from  thefe  little  ikirmifhes 
which  are  daily  happening  in  the  warfare 
of  human  life,  than  from  thofe  pitched 
battles  which  more  rarely  occur,  and  for 
which  he  will  probably  think  it  fufficient  to 
be  armed. 

But  fociety,  as  was  obferved  before,  is 
not  a  flage  on  which  to  throw  down  our 
gauntlet,  and  prove  our  own  prowefs  by 
the  number  of  falls  we  give  to  our  adver- 
fary  ;  fo  far  from  it,  true  good-breeding,  as 
well  as  Chriftianity,  confiders  as  an  indif- 
penfable  requifite  for  converfation,  the  dif- 
pofition  to  bring  forward  to  notice  any  talent 
in  others,  which  their  own  modefly,  or 
confcious  inferiority,  would  lead  them  to 
keep  back.  To  do  this  with  effect  re- 
quires a  penetration  exercifed  to  difcern 
merit,  and  a  generous  candour  which  de- 
lights in  drawing  it  out.  There  are  few 

who 
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who  cannot  converfe  tolerably  on  fome  one 
topic  ;  what  that  is,  we  fhould  try  to  difco- 
ver,  and  in  general  introduce  that  topic, 
though  to  the  fuppreffion  of  any  one  on 
which  we  ourfelves  are  fuppofed  to  excel: 
and  however  fuperior  we  maybe  in  other 
refpe&s  to  the  perfons  in  queftion,  we  may, 
perhaps,  in  that  particular  point,  improve 
by  them ;  or   if  we   do    not  gain   inform- 
ation, we  ihall  at  lead  gain  a  wholefome 
exercife  to  our  humility  and  felf-denial ;  we 
ihall  be  reftraining  our  own  impetuofity ; 
we  mail,  if  we  take  this   courfe  on  juft  oc- 
cafions  only,  and  fo  as  to  beware  left  we 
gratify  the  vanity  of  others,  be  giving  con- 
fidence to  a  doubting,  or  cheerfulnefs  to  a 
depreffed  fpirit.     And   to  place  a  juft  re- 
mark, hazarded  by  the  diffident,    in  the 
moft  advantageous  point  of  view;   to  call 
the  attention  of  the  inattentive,  the  for- 
ward, and  the  felf-fufficient,  to  the  unob- 
trufive  merit  of  fome  quiet  perfon  in  the 
company,  who,  though  of  much    worth, 
is  perhaps  of  little  note;  thefe  are  requi- 
E  2  fites 
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fites  for  convedation,  kfs  brilliant,  but  far 
more  valuable,  than  the  power  of  exciting 
burfts  of  laughter  by  the  brighteft  wit,  or 
of  extorting  admiration  by  the  moft  poig- 
nant fallies  of  ridicule. 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  female 
mind,    that   which    requires    the    fevered 
caftigation ;  yet  the   temperate  exercife  of 
this  fafcinating  quality  throws  an  additional 
luftre  round   the  character  of  an  amiable 
woman ;    for    to    manage     with     difcreet 
modefly    a  .dangerous   talent,     confers    a 
higher  praife  than  can  be  claimed  by  thofe 
from  whom  the  abfence  of  the  talent  re- 
moves the  temptation  to  mifemploy  it.     To 
women,  wit  is  a  peculiarly  perilous  pofief- 
fion,  which   nothing   fkort   of    the   fober- 
mindednefs  of   religion   can   keep  in  fub- 
j  -dlon  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  fearcely  any 
one  order  of  human  beings  that  requires 
the    powerful    curb  of   Chriftian   control 
more  than  women  whofe  genius  has  this 
tendency.    Intemperate  wit  craves  admira- 
tion as  its  natural  aliment  j  it  lives  on  flat* 

tery 
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tery  as  its  daily  bread.  The  profefled  wit 
is  "a  hungry  beggar,  fubfifting  on  the  ex- 
torted alms  of  perpetual  panegyric  5  and,  like 
the  vulture  in  the  Grecian  fable,,  the  appe- 
tite increafes  by  indulgence.  Simple  truth 
and  fober  approbation  become  taftelefs  and 
iniipid  to  the  palate  daily  vitiated  by  the 
delicious  poignancies  of  exaggerated  com- 
mendation. Under  the  above  reftrictions, 
however,  wit  may  be  fafely  and  pleafantly 
exercifed  ;  for  chaftifed  wit  is  an  elegant  and 
well-bred,  and  not  unfeminine  quality.  But 
humour  9  efpecially  if  it  degenerate  into  imi- 
tation, or  mimickry,  is  very  fparingly  to  be 
ventured  on  ;  for  it  is  fo  difficult  totally  to 
detach  it  from  the  fufpicion  of  buffoonery, 
that  a  woman  will  be  likely  to  lofe  more  of 
that  delicacy  which  is  her  appropriate  grace, 
and  without  which  every  other  quality  lofes 
its  charm,  than  flie  will  gain  in  another  way 
in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious,  by  the  mod 
fuccefsful  difplay  of  humour. 

A   woman  of  genius,  if  me  have  true 

humility,  will  not  defpife  thofe  lefler  arts 

E  3  which 
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which  me  may  not  happen  to  poffefs,  even 
though  me  be  fometimes  put  to  the  trial 
of  having  her  fuperior  mental  endowments 
overlooked,  while  me  is  held  cheap  for 
being  deftitute  of  fome  more  ordinary  ac* 
complimment.  Though  the  rebuke  of 
Themiftocles  *  was  juft  to  one  who  thought 
that  fo  great  a  general  and  politician  mould 
employ  his  time  like  an~effeminate  Lutinift, 
yet  he  would  probably  have  made  a  dif- 
ferent anfwer  if  he  had  happened  to  under- 
ftand  mufic. 

If  it  be ,  true  that  fome  women  are  too 
apt  to  affect  brilliancy  and  difplay  in  their 
own  difcourfe,  and  to  undervalue  the 
more  humble  pretenfions  of  lefs  fhowy 
characters ;  it  mufl  be  confeffed  alfo  that 
fome  of  more  ordinary  abilities  are  now 
and  then  guilty  of  the  oppofite  error,  and 
foolifhly  affedt  to  value  themfelves  on  not 
making  ufe  of  the  underftanding  they  really 
poflefs;  and  affecl  to  be  thought  even 

*  "  Can  you  play  on  the  lute?"  faid  a  certain 
Athenian  to  Themiitocless  "  No,"  replied  he,  "  but 
'*  I  can  make  a  little  village  a  great  city." 

more 
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more  filly  than  they  are.  They  exhibit  no 
fmall  fatisfa&ion  in  ridiculing  women  of 
high  intelle&ual  endowments,  while  they 
exclaim  with  much  affected  humility,  and 
much  real  envy,  that  "  they  are  thankful 
*c  they  are  not  geniufes."  Now,  though 
we  are  glad  to  hear  gratitude  expreffed  on 
any  occafion,  yet  the  want  of  fenie  is  really 
no  fuch  great  mercy  to  be  thankful  for ; 
and  it  would  indicate  a  better  fpirit,  were 
they  to  pray  to  be  enabled  to  make  a 
right  ufe  of  the  moderate  underftanding 
they  poflefs,  than  to  expofe  with  a  too 
vifible  pleafure  the  imaginary  or  real  de- 
fects of  their  more  mining  acquaintance. 
Women  of  the  brighten:  faculties  fhould  not 
only  "  bear  thofe  faculties  meekly,"  but 
fhould  confider  it  as  no  derogation,  cheer- 
fully to  fulfil  thofe  humbler  offices  which 
make  up  the  bufmefs  and  the  duties  of  com- 
mon life,  while  they  fhould  always  take  into 
the  account  the  nobler  exertions  as  well  as 
the  higher  refponfibility  attached  to  higher 
gifts.  In  the  mean  time,  women  of  lower 
E  4  attain- 
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attainments  fhould  exert  to  the  utmoft  fuch 
abilities  as  Providence  has  affigned  them ; 
and  while  they  mould  not  deride  excellen- 
cies which  are  above  their  reach,  they  mould 
not  defpond  at  an  inferiority  which  did  not 
depend  on  themfelves  ;  nor,  becaufe  God 
has  denied  them  ten  talents,  mould  they 
forget  that  they  are  equally  refponfible  for 
the  one  he  has  allotted  them,  but  fet  about 
devoting  that  one  with  humble  diligence  to 
the  glory  of  the  Giver. 

Vanity,  however,  is  not  the  monopoly 
of  talents.  Let  not  a  young  lady,  there- 
fore, fancy  that  me  is  humble,  merely 
becaufe  me  is  not  ingenious,  or  confider 
the  abfence  of  talents  as  the  criterion  of 
worth.  Humility  is  not  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege of  dulnefs.  Folly  is  as  conceited  as 
wit,  and  ignorance  many  a  time  outftrips 
knowledge  in  the  race  of  vanity.  Equally 
earned  competitions  fpring  from  caufes  lefs 
worthy  to  excite  them  than  wit  and  genius. 
Vanity  infmuates  itfelf  into  the  female 
heart  under  a  variety  of  unfufpe&ed  forms, 

and 
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and  rs  on  the  watch  to  enter  it  by  feizing 
on  many  a  little  pafs  which  was  not  thought 
worth  guarding. 

Who  has,  not  feen  as  reftlefs  emotion 
agitate  the  features  of  an  anxious  matron, 
while  peace  and  fame  hung  trembling  in 
doubtful  fufpence  on  the  fuceefs  of  a  foup 
or  a  fauce,  on  which  fentence  was  about 
to  be  pronounced  by  fome  confummate 
critic,  as  could  have  been  excited  by  any 
competition  for  literary  renown,  or  any 
ftruggle  for  contefted  wit?  Anxiety  for 
fame  is  by  no  means  meafured  by  the  real 
value  of  the  object  purfued,  but  by  the 
degree  of  eftimation  in  which  it  is  held  by 
the  purfuer.  Nor  was  the  illuftrious  hero 
of  Greece  more  effectually  hindered  from, 
fleeping  by  the  trophies  of  Mikiades,  than 
many  a  modim  damfel  by  the  eelipfing  fu- 
periority  of  fome  newer  decoration  exhi- 
bited by  her  more  fuccefsful  friend. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  vanity  in  fome 

women  which  diguifes  itfelf  under  the  thin 

veil  of  an  aife&ed  humility  j  they  will  ac- 

E  5  cufe 
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cufe  themfelves  of  fome  fault  from  which 
they  are  remarkably  exempt,  and  lament 
the  want  of  fome  talents  which  they  are  ra- 
ther notorious  for  poflefling.  Now  though 
the  wifeft  are  commonly  the  mod  humble, 
and  thofe  who  are  freed  from  faults  are 
mofl  forward  in  confefiing  error ;  yet  the 
practice  we  are  cenfuring  is-  not  only  a 
clumfy  trap  for  praife,  but  there  is  a  difin- 
genuous  intention,  by  renouncing  a  quality 
they  eminently  poflefs,  to  gain  credit  for 
others  in  which  they  are  really  deficient. 
All  affectation  involves  a  fpecies  of  deceit. 
The  apoftle  when  he  enjoins,  "  not  to  think 
"  of  ourfelves  more  highly  then  we  ought," 
$oes  not  exhort  us  to  think  falfely  of  our- 
felves, but  to  think  "  foberly  ;"  and  it  is 
worth  obferving  that  in  this  injunction 
he  does  not  ufe  the  word,  /peak,  but  think, 
inferring  poflibly,  that  it  would  be  fafer 
tofpeak  little  of  ourfelves  or  not  at  all ;  for 
it  is  fo  far  from  being  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  our  humility  to  talk  even  of  our  defects, 
tfyat  while  we  make  felf  the  fubject,  in 

what- 
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whatever  way,  felf-love  cohtrives  to  be 
gratified,  and  will  even  be  content  that 
our  faults  fhould  be  talked  of,  rather 
than  that  we  fhould  not  be  talked  of  at 
all.  Some  are  alfo  attacked  with  fuch 
proud  fits  of  humility,  that  while  they 
are  ready  to  accufe  themfelves  of  almoft 
every  fin  in  the  lump,  they  yet  take  fire  at 
the  imputation  of  the  flighted  individual 
fault ;  and  inftantly  enter  upon  their  own 
vindication  as  warmly  as  if  you,  and  not 
themfelves,  had  brought  forward  the  charge. 
The  truth  is,  they  ventured  to  condemn 
themfelves,  in  the  full  confidence  that  you 
Would  contradict  their  felf-accufation ;  the 
laft  thing  they  intended  was  that  you  mould 
believe  them,  and  they  are  never  fo  much 
piqued  and  difappointed  as  when  they  are 
taken  at  their  word. 

Of    the   various    fhapes    and  undefined 

forms   into   which  vanity  branches   out  in 

converfation,  there  is  no  end.     Out  of  a 

reftlefs  defire  to  pleafe,  grows  the  vain  defire 

E  6  to 
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to  aftonifh :  for  from  vanity,  as  much  as 
from  credulity,  arifes  that  ftrong  love  of 
the  marvellous,  with  which  the  converfation 
of  the  ill-educated  abounds.  Hence  that 
fondnefs  for  dealing  in  narratives  hardly 
within  the  compafs  of  poflibility.  Here 
vanity  has  many  fhades  of  gratification ; 
thofe  fhades  will  be  ftronger  or  weaker, 
whether  the  relater  chance  to  have  been 
an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wonder  me  recounts, 
or  whether  me  claim  only  the  fecond-hand 
renown  of  its  having  happened  to  her 
friend,  or  the  (till  remoter  celebrity  of  its 
having  been  witnefled  only  by  her  friend's, 
friend :  tut  even  though  that  friend  only 
knew  the  man,  who  remembered  the 
woman,  who  converfed  with  the  perfon, 
who  actually  beheld  the  thing  which  is  now 
caufing  admiration  in  the  company,  ftill 
felf,  though  in  a  fainter  degree,  is  brought 
into  notice,  and  the  relater  contrives  in, 
fome  circuitous  and  diftant  way  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  wonder. 

To 
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To  correct  this  propenfity  "  to  elevate 
*c  and  furprife  *,"  it  would  be  well  in  mixed 
fociety  to  abftain  altogether  from  hazard- 
ing {lories,  which  though  they  may  not  be 
abfolutely  falfe,  yet  lying  without  the 
verge  of  probability,  are  apt  to  impeach 
the  credit  of  the  narrator;  in  whom  the 
very  confcioufnefs  that  me  is  not  believed, 
excites  an  increafed  eagernefs  to  depart 
Itill  farther  from  the  fobernefs  of  truth, 
and  induces  a  habit  of  vehement  afievera- 
tion,  which  is  too  often  called  in  to  help 
out  a  queftionable  point  t«  Or  if  the 
propenfity  be  irrefiftible,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  thofe  perfons  who  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  relate  doubtful,  or  improbable,  or 

*  The  RehearfaL 

f  This  is  alfo  a  good  rule  in  compofltion.  An 
«vent,  though  it  may  actually  have  happened,  yet  if 
it  be  out  of  the  reach  of  probability,  or  contrary  to 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  will  feldom  be  chofen 
as  a  fubjeft  by  a  writer  of  good  tafte  ;  for  he  knows 
that  a  probable  fi&ion  will  intereft  the  feelings  more 
than  an  unlikely  truth.  Verifimilitude  is  indeed  the 
poet's  truth,  buthet  truth  of  the  moraiift  is  of  a  more 
fturdy  growth* 

wonder- 
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wonderful  circumftances,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  two  great  naturalifts, 
Ariflotle  and  Boyle,  who  not  being  will- 
ing to  difcredit  their  works  with  incredible 
relations,  threw  all  their  improbabilities 
into  a  lump,  under  the  general  name  of 
Strange  Reports.  May  we  not  fufpecl  that, 
in  fome  inflances,  the  chapter  of  ftrange 
reports  would  be  a  bulky  one  ? 

There  is  another  fhape,  and  a  very  de- 
formed fhape  it  is,  in  which  loquacious 
vanity  (hews  itfelf:  I  mean  the  betraying  of 
confidence.  Though  the  act  be  treache- 
rous, yet  the  fault,  in  the  firft  inftance,  is 
not  treachery,  but  vanity.  It  does  not  fo 
often  fpring  from  the  mifchievous  defire  of 
divulging  a  fecret,  as  from  the  pride  of 
having  been  trufted  with  it.  It  is  the  fecret 
inclination  of  mixing  felf  with  whatever  is 
important.  The  fecret  would  be  of  little 
value,  if  the  revealing  it  did  not  ferve  to 
intimate  our  connexion  with  it ;  the  plea- 
fure  of  its  having  been  depofited  with  us 
would  be  nothing,  if  others  may  not  know- 
that 
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that  it  has  been  fo  depofited.  —  When  we 
continue  to  fee  the  variety  of  ferious  evils 
which  this  principle  involves,  fhall  we  per- 
fill  in  afferting  that  vanity  is  a  (lender 
mifchief  ? 

There  is  one  offence  committed  in  con- 
verfation  of  much  too  ferious  a  nature  to  be 
overlooked,  or  to  be  animadverted  on  with- 
out forrow  and  indignation :  I  mean  the 
habitual  and  thoughtlefs  profanenefs  of  thofe 
who  are  repeatedly  invoking  their  Maker's 
name  on  occafions  the  mod  trivial.  It  is 
ofFenfive  in  all  its  variety  of  afpeds ;  —  it  is 
very  pernicious  in  its  effefts  ;  —  it  is  a  grow- 
ing evil ;  —  thofe  who  are  mod  guilty  of  it, 
are  from  habit  hardly  confcious  when  they 
do  it ;  are  not  aware  of  the  fin  ;  and  for 
both  thefe  reafcns,  without  the  admonitions 
of  faithful  friendfhip,  are  little  likely  to 
difcontinue  it.  —  It  is  utterly  INEXCUSABLE  j 
—  it  has  none  of  the  palliatives  of  temptation 
which  other  vices  plead,  and  in  that  refpecl: 
ftands  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  both  in 
its  nature  and  degree  of  guilt. — Like  many 

other 
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other  fins,  however    it   is  at    once    caufe 
and  effect  ;  it  proceeds  from  want  of  love  and 
reverence  to  the  baft  of  Beings  and  caufes 
the  want   of  that  love   both   in  themfelves 
and  others.    Yet  with  all  thofe  aggravations, 
there  is,   perhaps,  hardly   any  fin  fo  fre- 
quently committed,  fo  flightly  cenfured,  fo 
feldom  repented  of,  and   fo  little  guarded 
againft.     On   the  fcore  of  impropriety  too, 
it  is  additionally  offenflve,  as  being  utterly 
repugnant  to  female  delicacy,  which  oftea 
does  not  fee  the  turpitude  of  this  fin,  while 
it  affects  to   be  (hocked  at  fwearing  in  a 
man.     Now  this   fpecies  of  profanenefs   is 
not  only  fwearing,   but,  perhaps,  in  fome 
refpecls,  fwearing  of  the  word  fort ;  as  it  is 
a  direft  breach   of  an  exprefs   command^ 
and  offends   againft   the  very  letter  of  that 
law  which  fays   in>  fo  many  words,  THOU 

SHALT    NOT      TAKE     THE     NAME    OF    THE 

LORD  THY  GOD  IN  VAIN.  It  offends 
againft  politenefs  and  good  breeding;  for 
thofe  who  commit  it,  little  think  of  the 
pain  they  are  infliding  on  the  fofaer  mind, 

which. 
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which  is  deeply  wounded  when  it  hears  the 
holy  name  it  loves  difhonoured ;  and  it  is 
as  contrary  to  good  breeding  to  give  pain, 
as  it  is  to  true  piety  to  be  profane.  It  is 
aftonifhing  that  the  refined  and  elegant 
fhould  not  reprobate  this  practice  for  its 
coarfenefs  and  vulgarity,  as,  much  as  the 
pious  abhor  it  for  its  finfulnefs. 

I  would  endeavour  to  give  fome  faint 
idea  of  the  groflhefs  of  this  offence,  by 
an  analogy,  (oh !  how  inadequate !)  with 
which  the  feeling  heart,  even  though  not 
feafoned  with  religion,  may  yet  be  touched. 
To  fuch  I  would  earneftly  fay  :  —  Suppofe 
you  had  fome  beloved  friend,  —  to  put  the 
cafe  flill  more  flrongly,  a  departed  friend 
— -  a  revered  parent,  perhaps,  —  whofe 
image  never  occurs  without  awaking  in 
your  bofom  fentiments  of  tender  love  and 
lively  gratitude  ;  how  would  you  feel  if  you 
heard  this  honoured  name  bandied  about 
with  unfeeling  familiarity  and  indecent 
levity ;  or  at  bed,  thruft  into  every  paufe  of 
fpeech  as  a  vulgar  expletive?  Does  not 
your  affectionate  heart  recoil  at  the 

thought  ? 
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thought  ?  And  yet  the  hallowed  name  of 
your  trued  Benefactor,  your  heavenly 
Father,  your  beft  Friend,  to  whom  you 
are  indebted  for  all  you  enjoy ;  who  gives 
you  thofe  very  friends  in  whom  you  fo 
much  delight,  thofe  very  talents  with 
which  you  diihonour  him,  thofe  very 
organs  of  fpeech  with  which  you  blafpheme 
him,  is  treated  with  an  irreverence,  a  con- 
tempt, a  wantonnefs,  with  which  you 
cannot  bear  the  very  thought  or  mention 
of  treating  a  human  friend.  His  name 
is  impioufly,  is  unfeelingly,  is  ungratefully 
lingled  out  as  the  object  of  decided  irre- 
verence, of  fyftematic  contempt,  of  though  t- 
lefs  levity.  His  facred  name  is  ufed  indif- 
criminately  to  exprefs  anger,  joy,  grief,  fur- 
prife,  impatience ;  and  what  is  almofl  dill 
more  unpardonable  than  all,  it  is  wantonly 
ufed  as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive^ 
which,  being  excited  by  no  temptation, 
can  have  nothing  to  extenuate  it ;  which,, 
caufing  no  emotion,  can  have  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  unlefs  it  be  the  pleafure  of 
the  fin. 

Among 
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Among  the  deep  but  lefs  obvious  mif- 
chiefs  of  converfation,  mifreprefentation 
muft  not  be  overlooked.  Self-love  is 
continually  at  work,  to  give  to  all  we  fay 
a  bias  in  our  own  favour.  The  counter- 
a&ion  of  this  fault  ihould  be  fet  about 
in  the  earliefl  ftages  of  education.  If 
young  perfons  have  not  been  difcouraged 
in  the  natural,  but  evil,  propenfity  to  relate 
jevery  difpute  they  have  had  with  others 
to  their  own  advantage ;  if  they  have 
not  been  trained  to  the  bounden  duty  of 
doing  juflice  even  to  thofe  with  whom 
they  are  at  variance ;  if  they  have  not 

VNOQ^»  Tr>^  *•<"»  «*••*•«  r\±  «  /t.-»«-»"»TNlo*-o  irr\T>*5 V<"» nlif** 
&/v,v*i.  lUvj  \.\j  anil  dt  a  CUUlptCtC  tfiipiu  tiaiitjr 

in  their  little  narratives,  and  inflrudted 
never  to  take  advantage  of  the  abfence  of 
the  other  party,  in  order  to  make  the  ftory 
lean  to  their  own  fide  more  than  the  truth 
will  admit ;  how  (hall  we  in  advanced  life 
look  for  correct  habits,  for  unprejudiced 
reprefentations,  for  fidelity,  accuracy,  and 
unbiaffed  juflice? 

Yet, 
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Yet,  how  often  in  fociety,  otherwife 
refpedtable,  are  we  pained  with  narrations 
in  which  prejudice  warps,  and  felf-love 
blinds!  How  often  do  we  fee,  that  with- 
holding part  of  a  truth  anfwers  the  worfl 
ends  of  a  falefhood  I  How  often  regret 
the  unfair  turn  given  to  a  caufe,  by  placing 
a  fentiment  in  one  point  of  view,  which 
the  fpeaker  had  ufed  in  another !  the  Tetter 
of  truth  preferved  where  its  fpirit  is  vio* 
lated !  a  fuperftitious  exaclnefs  fcrupuloufly 
maintained  in  the  under  parts  of  a  detail, 
in  order  to  imprefs  fuch  an  idea  of  integri- 
ty as  fhall  gain  credit  for  the  mifrepref enter ± 
while  he  is  ctefignedfy  mrsftating  the  leading 
principle.  How  may  we  obferve  a  new 
character  given  to  a  fact  by  a  different  look, 
tone,  or  emphafis,  which  alters  it  as  much 
as  words  could  have  done !  the  falfe  im- 
preffion  of  a  fermon  conveyed,  when  we  do 
not  like  the  preacher,  or  when  through 
him  we  wifh  to  make  religion  itfelf  ridicu- 
lous !  the  care  to  avoid  literal  untruths, 

while 
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^while  the  mifchief  is  better  efFe&ed  by  the 
unfair  quotation  of  a  paflage  diverted  of  its 
context;    the   bringing  together  detached 
portions   of    a  fubject,  and   making  thofe 
parts    ludicrous,    when   connected,    which 
were  ferious  in  their  diftincl:  pofition !  the 
infidious  ufe  made  of  a  fentiment  by  repre- 
fenting  it  as  the  opinion  of   him  who  had 
only  brought  it  forward  in  order  to  expofe 
it !  the  relating  opinions  which  had  merely 
been  put  hypothetically,    as  if  they  were 
the  avowed  principles   of    him  we  would 
difcredit!     that    fubtle    falfehood  which  is 
fo    made   to    incorporate   with    a  certain 
quantity    of    truth    that    the    moft  fkilful 
moral  chemift  cannot  analyfe  or  feparate 
them]    for    a    good    mifreprefenter  knows 
that    a  fuccefsful  lie  muft  have  a  certain 
infufion  of  truth,  .or  it  will  not  go  down. 
And   this   amalgamation  is  the  tefl  of  his 
(kill ;  as  too  much  truth  would  defeat  the 
end  of  his  mifchief;  and  too  little  would 
deftroy  the  belief   of   the    hearer.      All 

that 
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that  indefinable  ambiguity  and    equivoca- 
tion;   all   that  prudent   deceit,    which   is 
rather  implied  than  exprefled ;  thofe  more 
delicate  artifices  of   the   fchool  of  Loyola 
and  of  Chefterfield,  which  allow  us  when 
we  dare  not  deny  a  truth,  yet  fo  to  difguife 
and  difcolour  it,  that  the  truth  we  relate 
mail    not    refemble    the  truth  we  heard ! 
Thefe,  and  all  the  thoufand  fhades  of  fimu- 
lation  and  diflimulation,  will   be  carefully 
guarded  againft  in  the  converfation  of  vigi- 
lant Chriftians. 

Again,  it  is  furpifmg  to  mark  the  com- 
mon deviations  from  ftrict  veracity  which 
fpring,  not  from  enmity  to  truth,  not  from 
intentional  deceit,  not  from  malevolence 
or  envy,  not  from  the  leafl  defign  to  injure ; 
but  from  mere  levity,  habitual  inattention, 
and  a  current  notion  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  be  correct  in  fmall  things*  But 
here  the  do&rine  of  habits  comes  in  with 
great  force,  and  in  that  view  no  error  is 
fmall.  The  cure  of  this  difeafe  in  its  more 

inveterate 
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inveterate  ftages  being  next  to  impoflible, 
its  prevention  ought  to  be  one  of  the  earliefl 
obje&s  of  education  *. 

Some  women  indulge  themfelves  in 
fharp  raillery,  unfeeling  wit,  and  cutting 
farcafms,  from  the  confcioufnefs,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  they  are  fecure  from  the 
danger  of  being  called  to  account;  this 
licence  of  fpeech  being  encouraged  by  the 
very  circumftance  which  ought  to  fup- 
prefs  it.  To  be  fevere,  becaufe  they  can 
be  fo  with  impunity,  is  a  moil  ungenerous 
reafon,  It  is  taking  a  bafe  and  difhonour- 
able  advantage  of  their  fex,  the  weaknefs 
of  which,  inftead  of  tempting  them  to 
commit  offences  becaufe  they  can  commit 
them  with  fafety,  ought  rather  to  make 
them  more  fcrupulouily  careful  to  avoid 
indifcretions  for  which  no  reparation  can 
be  demanded.  What  can  be  faid  for 
thofe  who  carelefsly  involve  the  injured 
party  in  confequences  from  which  they 

*  See  the  Chapter  on  the  ufe  of  Definitions. 

know 
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know  themfelves  are  exempted,  and  whofe 
very  fenfe  of  their  own  fecurity  leads  them 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  fecurity  of  others  ? 

The  grievous  fault  of  grofs  and  obvious 
detraction  which  infects  converfation,  has 
been  fo  heavily  and  fo  juflly  condemned 
by  divines  and  moralifls,  that  the  fubject, 
copious  as  it  is,  is  exhaufted.  But  there  is 
an  error  of  an  oppofite'  complexion,  which 
we  have  before  noticed,  and  againft  which 
the  peculiar  temper  of  the  times  requires 
that  young  ladies  of  a  better  caft  mould  be 
guarded.  From  the  narrownefs  of  their 
own  fphere  of  obfervation,  they  are  fome- 
times  addicted  to  accufe  of  uncharitable- 
nefs  that  diftinguifhing  judgment  which, 
refulting  from  a  found  penetration  and 
a  zeal  for  truth,  forbids  perfons  of  a  very 
correct  principle  to  be  indifcriminately 
prodigal  of  commendation  without  in- 
quiry, and  without  distinction.  There  is 
an  affectation  of  candour,  which  is  almoft 
as  mifchievous  as  calumny  itfelf  j  nay,  if  it 

be 
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be  lefs  injurious  in  its  individual  applica- 
tion, it  is,  perhaps,  more  alarming  in  its 
general  principle,  as  it  lays  wafte  the 
flrong  fences  which  feparate  good  from 
evil.  They  know  as  a  general  principle, 
(though  they  fometimes  calumniate,)  that 
calumny  is  wrong  ;  but  they  have  not  been 
told  that  flattery  is  wrong  alfo  ;  and  youth, 
being  apt  to  fancy  that  the  direct  contrary 
to  wrong  muft  neceflarily  be  right,  are 
apt  to  be  driven  into  violent  extremes. 
The  dread  of  being  only  fufpecled  of  one 
fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty  of  the 
oppollte ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
harfhnefs  or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  in- 
fmcerity  and  falfehood.  In  this  they  are 
actuated  either  by  an  unfound  judgment 
which  does  not  fee  what  is  right,  or  an 
unfound  principle  which  prefers  what  is 
wrong.  —  Some  alfo  commend  to  conceal 
envy  ;  and  others  are  compaflionate  to  in- 
dulge fuperiority. 

In  this  age  of  high-minded  independence, 
when  our  youth  are  apt  to  fet  up  for  them- 
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felves,  and  every  man  is  too  much  difpofed' 
to  be  his  own  legiflator  without  looking  to 
the  eftablifhed  law  of  the  land  as  his  fland- 
ard ;  and  to  fet  up  for  his  own  divine, 
without  looking  to  the  revealed  will  of  God 
as  his  rule  —  by  a  candour  equally  vicious 
with  our  vanity,  we  are  alfo  complaifantly 
led  to  give  the  latitude  we  take :  and  it  is 
become  too  frequent  a  practice  in  our 
tolerating  young  ladies,  when  fpeaking  of 
their  more  erring  and  mifled  acquaintance, 
to  offer  for  them  this  flimfy  vindication, 
"  that  what  they  do  is  right  if  it  appear 
"  right  to  them  :"  —  "  if  they  fee  the 
"  thing  in  that  light,  and  aft  up  to  it 
"  with  fmcerity,  they  cannot  be  materi- 
"  aWy  wrong."  But  the  ftandard  of  truth, 
juftice,  and  religion,  muft  neither  be  ele- 
vated nor  deprefled,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date it  to  actual  circumftances ;  it  muft 
never  be  lowered  to  palliate  error,  to 
juftify  folly,  or  to  vindicate  vice.  Good- 
natured  young  people  often  fpeak  favour- 
ably of  unworthy,  or  extravagantly  of  com- 
mon 
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mon  characters,  from  one  of  thefe  motives  j 
either  their  own  views  of  excellence  are 
low,  or  they  fpeak  refpectfully  of  the  un« 
deferving,  to  purchafe  for  themfelves  the 
reputation  of  teridernefs  and  generofity  ; 
or  they  lavifh  unfparing  praife  on  almoft 
all  alike,  in  the  ufurious  hope  of  buying 
back  univerfal  commendation  in  return ; 
or  in  thofe  captivating  characters  in  which 
the  fimple  and  mafculine  language  of 
truth  is  facrificed  to  the  jargon  of  affected 
foftnefs ;  and  in  which  fmooth  and  pliant 
manners  are  fubftituted  for  intrinfic  worth* 
the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  fuppofe 
virtues,  and  to  forgive  vices.  But  they 
ihould  carefully  guard  againft  the  error 
of  making  manner  the  criterion  of  merit, 
and  of  giving  unlimited  credit  to  (Irangers 
for  poffeffing  every  perfection,  only  be- 
caufe  they  bring  into  company  the  en- 
gaging exterior  of  urbanity  and  alluring 
gentlenefs.  They  mould  alfo  remember 
that  it  is  an  eafy,  but  not  an  honeft  way 
*>f  obtaining  the  praife  of  candour,  to  get 
¥  2  into 
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into  the  foft  and  popular  habit  of  faying  of 
all  their  acquaintance,  when  fpeaking  of 
them,  that  they  are  fo  good!  True 
Chriflian  candour  conceals  faults,  but  it 
does  not  invent  virtues.  It  tenderly  for- 
bears to  expofe  the  evil  which  may  belong 
to  a  character,  but  it  dares  not  afcribe  to 
It  the  good  which  does  not  exift.  To 
correct  this  propenfity  to  falfe  judgment 
and  infincerity,  it  would  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  while  every  good  action, 
come  from  what  fource  it  may,  and  every 
good  quality,  be  it  found  in  whomfoever 
it  will,  deferves  its  fair  proportion  of  dif- 
tinct  and  willing  commendation  ;  yet  no 
character  is  GOOD,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
word,  which  is  not  RELIGIOUS. 

In  fine  —  to  recapitulate  whas  has  been 
faid,  with  fome  additional  hints:  —  Study 
to  promote  both  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement in  converfation  ;  labour  to  bring 
into  it  a  difpofhion  to  bear  with  others, 
and  to  be  watchful  over  yourfelf;  keep 
out  of  fight  any  prominent  talent  of  your 

own, 
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>  which,  if  indulged,  might  difcourage 
or  opprefs  the  feeble-minded  j  and  try  to 
bring  their  modeft  virtues  into  notice.  If 
you  know  any  one  prefent  to  poffefs  any 
particular  weaknefs  or  infirmity,  never  ex- 
ercife  your  wit  by  malicioufly  inventing  oc- 
cafions  which  may  lead  her  to  expofe  or 
betray  it  j  but  give  as  favourable  a  turn  as 
you  can  to  the  follies  which  appear,  and 
kindly  help  her  to  keep  the  refl  out  of 
fight.  Never  gratify  your  own  humour, 
by  hazarding  what  you  fufpecl:  may  wound 
any  prefent  in  their  perfons,  connections, 
profeffions  in  life,  or  religious  opinions  ; 
and  do  not  forget  to  examine  whether  the 
laugh  your  wit  has  raifed  be  never  bought 
at  this  expence.  Give  credit  to  thofe  who-, 
without  your  kindnefs,  will  get  none ;  do 
not  talk  at  any  one  whom  you  dare  not 
talk  to9  unlefs  from  motives  in  which  the 
golden  rule  will  bear  you  out.  Seek 
neither  to  mine  nor  to  triumph  ;  and  if 
you  feek  to  pleafe,  take  care  that  it  be  in 
order  to  convert  the  influence  you  may 
F  3  gain 
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gain  by  pleafing,  to  the  good  of  others* 
Cultivate  true  politenefs,  for  it  grows  out 
of  true  principle,  and  is  confident  with  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrift  ;  but  avoid  thofe  feigned 
attentions  .which  are  not  Simulated  by 
good- will,  and  thofe  flated  profeflions  of 
fondnefs  which  are  not  dictated  by  efteem. 
Remember  that  the  pleafure  of  being 
thought  amiable  by  ft  rangers,  may  be 
too  dearly  purchafed,  if  it  be  purchafed  at 
the  expence  of  truth  aud  fimplicity  :  re- 
member, that  Simplicity  is  the  firfl  charm 
in  manner,  as  Truth  is  in  mind  ;  and  could 
Truth  make  herfelf  vifible,  me  would  ap* 
pear  inverted  in  Simplicity. 

Remember  alfo,  that  true  Chriftian  good- 
nature is  the  foul,  of  which  politenefs  is 
only  the  garb.  It  is  not  that  artificial 
quality  which  is  taken  up  by  many  when 
they  go  into  fociety,  in  order  to  charm 
thofe  whom  it  is  not  their  particular  bu- 
finefs  to  pleafe  ;  and  is  laid  down  when 
they  return  home  to  thofe  to  whom  to  ap- 
pear amiable  fe  a  real  duty.  It  is  not  that 
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fafcinating  but  deceitful  foftnefs,  which, 
after  having  acted  over  a  hundred  fcenes 
of  the  moft  lively  fympathy  and  tender 
interefl  with  every  flight  acquaintance ; 
after  having  exhaufted  every  phrafe  of 
feeling,  for  the  trivial  ficknefles  or  petty 
forrows  of  multitudes  who  are  fcarcely 
known,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  a  grain 
of  real  feeling  or  genuine  fympathy  be 
referved  for  the  deareft  connexions :  and 
which  difmifles  a  woman  to  her  immediate 
friends  with  little  affection,  and  to  her  own 
family  with  little  attachment. 

True  good-nature,  that  which  alone 
deferves  the  name,  is  not  a  holiday  orna- 
ment, but  an  every-day  habit.  It  does 
not  confift  in  fervile  complaifance,  or  dif- 
honeft  flattery,  or  aflfe&ed  fympathy,  or 
unqualified  aflent,  or  unwarrantable  com- 
pliance, or  eternal  fmiles.  Before  it  can 
be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  virtues,  it  muft 
be  wrought  up  from  a  humour  into  a  prin- 
ciple, from  an  occafional  difpofition  into  a 
habit.  It  muft  be  the  refult  of  an  equal 
F  4  and 
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and  well-governed  mind,  not  the  ftart  of 
cafual  gaiety,  the  trick  of  defigning  vanity, 
or  the  whim  of  capricious  fondnefs.  It  is 
compounded  of  kindnefs,  forbearance,  for- 
givenefs,  and  felf-denial ;  "  it  feeketh  not 
*'  its  own/'  but  is  capable  of  making  con- 
tinual facrifices  of  its  own  taftes,  humours, 
and  felf-love;  yet  knows  that  among  the 
facrifices  it  makes,  it  muft  never  include 
its  integrity.  Politenefs  on  the  one  hand 
and  Infehfibility  on  the  other,  afTume  its 
name,  and  wear  its  honours ;  but  they 
aflume  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  without 
the  merit  of  a  victory ;  for  politenefs  fub- 
dues  nothing,  and  infenfibility  has  nothing 
to  fubdue.  Good-nature  of  the  true  caft, 
and  under  the  foregoing  regulations,  is 
above  all  price  in  the  common  intercourfe 
of  domeftic  fociety  j  for  an  ordinary  qua- 
lity, which  is  conftantly  brought  into  action 
by  the  perpetually  recurring  though  mi- 
nute events  of  daily  life,  is  of  higher  value 
than  more  brilliant  qualities  which  are 
lefs  frequently  called  into  ufe:  as  fmall 
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pieces  of  ordinary  current  coin  are  of  more 
importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
than  the  medals  of  the  antiquary.  And, 
indeed,  Chriflianity  has  given  that  new 
turn  to  the  character  of  all  the  virtues,  that 
perhaps  it  is  the  beft  teft  of  the  excellence 
of  many  that  they  have  little  brilliancy  in 
them.  The  Chriftian  Religion  has  de- 
graded fome  fplendid  qualities  from  the 
rank  they  held,  and  elevated  thofe  which 
were  obfcure  into 
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On  tie  Danger  of  an  ill-direfted  Senfibintf+ 

IN  confidering  th»,  human  mind  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement,  it  is  prudent  to 
endeavour  to  difcover  the  natural  bent  of 
the  individual  character  ;  and  having  found 
it,  to  direct  your  force  againft  that  fide  on? 
which  the  warp  lies,  that  you  may  leflen 
by  counteraction  the  defect  which  you? 
might  be  promoting,  by  applying  your  aid 
in  a  contrary  direction.  But  the  misfor- 
tune is,  people  who  mean  better  than  they 
judge  are  apt  to  take  up  a  fet  of  general 
rules,  good  perhaps  in  themfelves,  and  ori- 
ginally gleaned  from  experience  and  obfer- 
vation  on  the  nature  of  human  things,  but 
not  applicable  in  all  cafes.  Thefe  rules 
they  keep  by  them  as  noflrums  of  univerfal 
efficacy,  which  they  therefore  often  bring 
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out  for  ufe  in  cafes  to  which  they  do  not 
apply.  For  to  make  any  remedy  effectual, 
it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  medicine,  you 
mud  fludy  the  conflitution  alfo  ;  if  there  be 
not  a  congruity  between  the  two,  you  may 
be  injuring  one  patient  by  the  means  which 
are  requifite  to  raife  and  reftore  another. 

In  forming  the  female  character  it  is  of 
importance  that  thofe  on  whom  the  tafk 
devolves  Ihould  poffefs  fo  much  penetration 
as  accurately  to  difcern  the  degree  of  fen- 
fibility,  and  fo  much  judgment  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  treatment  to  the  individual 
character.  By  conftantly  ftimulating  and 
extolling  feelings  naturally  quick,  thofe 
feelings  will  be  rendered  too  acute  and  irri- 
table. On  the  other  hand,  a  calm  and 
equable  temper  will  become  obtufe  by  the 
total  want  of  excitement :  the  former  treat- 
ment converts  the  feelings  into  a  fource  of 
error,  agitation,  and  calamity ;  the  latter 
ftarves  their  native  energy,  deadens  the 
affections,  and  produces  a  cold,  dull,  fel- 
fifh  fpirit  y  for  the  human  mind  is  an  in- 
f  6  ftrument 
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ftrument  which  will  lofe  its  fweetnefs  if 
{trained  too  high,  and  will  be  deprived 
of  its  tone  and  ftrength  if  not  fufficiently 
raifed. 

It  is  cruel  to  chill  the  precious  fenfibility 
of  an  ingenuous  foul,  by  treating  with  fu* 
percilious  coldnefs  and  unfeeling  ridicule 
every  indication  of  a  warm,  tender,  dif- 
interefted,  and  enthufiaflic  fpirit,  as  if  it 
exhibited  fymptoms  of  a  deficiency  in  un- 
der/landing or  in  prudence*  How  many 
are  apt  to  intimate,  with  a  fmile  of  mingled 
pity  and  contempt,  in  confidering  fuch  a 
character,  that  when  me  knows  the  world^ 
that  is,  in  other  words,  when  me  mall  be 
grown  cunning,  felfifh,  and  fufpicious, 
ihe  will  be  aihamed  of  her  prefent  glow  of 
honed  warmth,  and  of  her  lovely  fuf*- 
ceptibility  of  heart.  May  me  never  know 
the  world,  if  the  knowledge  of  it  muft  be 
acquired  at  fuch  an  expence  !  But  to  fen*, 
fible  hearts,  every  indication  of  genuine 
feeling  will  be  dear,  for  they  well  know 
that  it  is  this. temper  which,  by  the  guidance 
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of  the  Divine  Spirit,  may  make  her  one 
day  become  more  enamoured  of  the  beauty 
of  holinefs ;  which,  with  the  co-operation 
of  principle,  and  under  its  direction  will 
render  her  the  lively  agent  of  Providence  in 
diminifhing  the  mifery  that  is  in  the  world  ; 
into  which  mifery  this  temper  will  give  her 
a  quicker  intuition  than  colder  characters 
poflefs.  It  is  this  temper  which,  when  it 
is  touched  and  purified  by  a  "  live  coal 
"  from  the  altar*/'  will  give  her  a  keener 
tafle  for  the  fpirit  of  religion,  and  a 
quicker  zeal  in  discharging  its  duties* 
But  let  it  be  remembered  likewife,  that 
as  there  is  no  quality  in  the  female  cha- 
racter which  more  raifes  its  tone,  fo  there 
is  none  which  will  be  fo  likely  to  endanger 
the  peace,  and  to  expofe  the  virtue  of  the 
poffeffor ;  none  which  requires  to  have 
its  luxuriances  more  carefully  watched, 
and  its  wild  moots  more  clofely  lopped. 

For  young  women  of  affections  naturally 
warm,  but  not  carefully  difciplined,  are  in 
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danger  of  incurring  an  unnatural  irrita- 
bility ;  and  while  their  happinefs  falls  a 
victim  to  the  excefs  of  uncontrolled  feel- 
ings, they  are  liable  at  the  fame  time  to  in- 
dulge a  vanity  of  all  others  the  mofl  pre- 
pofterous,  that  of  being  vain  of  their  very 
defect.  They  have  heard  fenfibility  highly 
commended,  without  having  heard  any 
thing  of  thofe  bounds  and  fences  which 
were  intended  to  confine  it,  and  without 
having  been  imbued  with  that  principle 
which  would  have  given  it  a  beneficial  di- 
rection. Confcious  that  they  poflefs  the 
quality  itfelf  in  the  extreme,  and  not 
aware  that  they  want  all  that  makes  that 
quality  fafe  and  delightful,  they  plunge 
headlong  into  thofe  fins  and  miferies  from 
which  they  conceitedly  and  ignorantly 
imagine,  that  not  principle,  but  coldnefs,, 
has  preferved  the  more  fober-minded  and 
well-inftructed  of  their  fex. 

As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  prefent 
defign  to  expatiate  on  thofe  criminal  ex- 
ceifes  which  are  fome  of  the  fad  effects 

of 
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pf  ungoverned  paflion,  it  is  only  intended 
here  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  thofe 
lighter  confequences  of  it  which  confift  in 
the  lofs  of  comfort  without  ruin  of  charac- 
ter, and  occafion  the  privation  of  much  of 
the  happinefs  of  life  without  involving  any 
very  cenfurable  degree  of  guilt  or  difcredit. 
It  may,  however,  be  incidentally  remarked, 
and  let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  if 
no  women  have  rifen  fo  high  in  the  fcale  of 
moral  excellence  as  thofe  whofe  natural 
warmth  has  been  confcientoufly  governed 
by  its  true  guide,  and  directed  to  its  true 
end ;  fo  none  have  furniihed  fuch  de- 
plorable inftances  of  extreme  depravity  as. 
thofe  who,  through  the  ignorance  or  the 
dereliction  of  principle,  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  excefs  of  this  very  temper  to 
the  violence  of  ungoverned  paflions  and 
uncontrolled  inclinations.  Perhaps,  if  we 
were  to  enquire  into  the  remote  caufe  of 
fome  of  the  blackeil  crimes  which  {lain 
the  annals  of  mankind,  profligacy,  murder, 
and  efpecially  fuicide,  we  might  trace  them 
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back  to  this  original  principle,  and 
verned  Senfibility. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  fine  theories  in 
profe  and  verfe  to  which  this  topic  has 
given  birth,  it  will  be  found  that  very  ex- 
quifite  fenfibility  contributes  fo  little  to 
happinefs,  and  may  yet  be  made  to  contri- 
bute fo  much  to  ufefulnefs,  that  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  generally  confidered  as  bedew- 
ed for  an  exercife  to  the  poffeffor's  own 
virtue,  and  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  keen  in- 
firument  with  which  he  may  better  work 
for  the  good  of  others. 

Women  of  this  caft  of  mind'  are  lefs 
careful  to  avoid  the  charge  of  unbounded 
extremes,  than  to  efcape  at  all  events  the 
imputation  of  infenfibility.  They  are  little 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  exceeding,  though 
terrified  at  the  fufpicion  of  coming  Jhort^  of 
what  they  take  to  bfe  the  extreme  point  of 
feeling.  They  will  even  refolve  to  prove 
the  warmth  of  their  fenfibility,  though  at 
the  expence  of  their  judgment,  and  fome- 
times  alfo  of  their  juflice.  Even  when 

they 
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they  earneftly  defire  to  be  and  to  do  good, 
they  are  apt  to  employ  the  wrong  inftru- 
ment  to  accomplifh  the  right  end.  They 
employ  the  paffions  to  do  the  work  of  the 
judgment ;  forgetting,  or  not  knowing, 
that  the  paffions  were  not  given  us  to  be 
ufed  in  the  fearch  and  difcovery  of  truth, 
which  is  the  office  of  a  cooler  and  more 
difcriminating  faculty  ;  but  to  animate  us 
to  warmer  zeal  in  the  purfuit  and  practice 
of  truth,  when  the  judgment  fhall  have 
pointed  out  what  is  truth. 

Through  this  natural  warmth,  which 
they  have  been  juftly  told  is  fo  pleafing, 
but  which  perhaps,  they  have  not  been 
told  will  be  continually  expofing  them  to 
peril  and  to  fuffering,  their  joys  and  for- 
rows  are  exceffive.  Of  this  extreme  irri- 
tability, as  was  before  remarked,  the  ill- 
educated  learn  to  boaft  as  if  it  were  a  de- 
cided indication  of  fuperiority  of  foul,  in- 
flead  of  labouring  to  reflrain  it  as  the  ex- 
cefs  of  a  temper  which  ceafes  to  be  amiable, 
when  it  is  no  logger  under  the  control  of 
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the  governing  faculty.  It  is  misfortune 
enough  to  be  born  more  liable  to  fuffer 
and  to  fin,  from  this  conformation  of  mind  ; 
it  is  too  much  to  nourifh  the  evil  by  un- 
reflrained  indulgence ;  it  is  {till  worfe  to 
be  proud  of  fo  mifleading  a  quality. 

Flippancy,  impetuofity,  refentment,  and 
violence  of  fpirit,  grow  out  of  this  dif- 
pofition,  which  will  be  rather  promoted 
than  corrected,  by  the  fyftem  of  education 
on  which  we  have  been  animadverting  ; 
~  in  which  fyftem,  emotions  are  too  early 
and  too  much  excited,  and  taftes  and 
feelings  are  confidered  as  too  exclufively 
making  up  the  whole  of  the  female  cha- 
racter ;  in  which  the  judgment  is  little 
exercifed,  the  reafoning  powers  are  feldom 
brought  into  action,  and  felf-knowledge 
and  felf-denial  fcarcely  included. 

The  propenfity  of  mind  which  we  are 
confidering,  if  unchecked,  lays  its  poffef- 
fors  open  to  unjuft  prepolFeffions,  and  ex- 
pofes  them  to  all  the  danger  of  unfounded 
attachments.  In  early  youth,  not  only 
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love  at  firft  fight,  but  alfo  friendship,  of 
the  fame  inftantaneous  growth,  fprings  up 
from  an  iil-direded  fenfibility  j  and  in 
after-life,  women  under  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  this  temper,  confcious  that  they 
have  much  to  be  borne  with,  are  too  readily 
inclined  to  fele&  for  their  confidential  con- 
nections, flexible  and  flattering  com- 
panions, who  will  indulge  and  perhaps 
admire  their  faults,  rather  than  firm  and 
honeft  friends,  who  will  reprove  and  would 
affift  in  curing  them.  We  may  adopt  it  as 
a  general  maxim,  that  an  obliging,  weak, 
yielding,  complaifant  friend,  full  of  fmall 
attentions,  with  little  religion,  little  judg- 
ment, and  much  natural  acquiefcence  and 
civility,  is  a  moft  dangerous,  though 
generally  a  too  much  defired  confidante : 
ihe  foothes  the  indolence,  and  gratifies  the 
vanity  of  her  friend,  by  reconciling  her  to 
her  faults,  while  me  neither  keeps  the  un- 
derftanding  nor  the  virtues  of  that  friend 
in  exercife  $  but  withholds  from  her  every 

ufeful 
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ufeful  truth,  which  by  opening  her  eyes 
might  give  her  pain,  Thefe  obfequious 
qualities  are  the  "  foft  green  *"  on  which 
the  foul  loves  to  repofe  itfelf.  But  it  is 
not  a  refrelhing  or  wholefome  repofe: 
we  fhould  not  felecl:,  for  the  fake  of  pre* 
fent  eafe,  a  foothing  flatterer,  who  will 
lull  us  into  a  pleafing  oblivion  of  our  fail- 
ings, but  a  friend  who,  valuing  our  foul's 
health  above  our  immediate  comfort,  will 
roufe  us  from  torpid  indulgence  to  amV 
mation,  vigilance,  and  virtue. 

An  ill-dire&ed  fenlibility  alfo  leads  a 
woman  to  be  injudicious  and  eccentric  in 
her  charities  /  fhe  will  be  in  danger  of  pro- 
portioning her  bounty  to  the  immediate 
effect  which  the  diftreffed  object  produces 
on  her  fenfes,  and  will  therefore  be  more 
liberal  to  a  fmall  diftrefs  prefenting  itfelf  to 
her  own  eyes,  than  to  the  more  prefling 
wants  and  better  claims  of  thofe  miferies 
of  which  fhe  only  hears  the  relation. 

*  «  Burke's  Sublime  and  Beautiful."      ' 

There 
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There  is  a  fort  of  ftage-effect  which  fome 
people  require  for  their  charities  ;  and  fuch 
a  character  as  we  are  confidering,  will  be 
apt  alfo  to  defire,  that  the  object  of  her 
compaflion  (hall  have  fomething  interefting 
and  amiable  in  it,  fuch  as  mall  furnifh 
pleafing  images  and  lively  pictures  to  her 
imagination,  and  engaging  fubjects  for  de- 
fcription  ;  forgetting,  that  in  her  charities, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  me  is  to  be  a 
"  follower  of  Him  who  pleafed  not  him- 
"  felf:"  forgetting,  that  the  moft  coarfe 
and  difgufling  object  may  be  as  much  the 
reprefentative  of  Him,  who  faid,  "  Inaf- 
<c  much  as  ye  do  it  to  one  of  the  lead  of 
"  thefe  ye  do  it  unto  me,"  as  the  moft 
interefting.  Nay,  the  more  uninviting  and 
repulfive  cafes  may  be  better  tefts  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  relieve,  than  thofe 
which  abound  in  pathos  and  intereft,  as  we 
can  have  lefs  fufpicion  of  our  motive  in  the 
latter  cafe  than  in  the  former.  But,  while 
we  ought  to  neglect  neither  of  thefe  fup- 
pofed  cafes,  yet  the  lefs  our  feelings  are 

caught 
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caught  by  pleafing  circumftances,  the  lefs 
will  be  the  danger  of  our  indulging  felf- 
complacency,  and  the  more  likely  iliall  we 
be  to  do  what  we  do  for  the  fake  of  Him 
who  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeds  but 
what  are  performed  on  that  principle 
"  fhall  be  recompenfed  at  the  refurrection 
«  of  thejuft." 

But  through  the  want  of  that  governing 
principle  which  mould  direct  her  fenfibility, 
a  tender-hearted  woman,  whofe  hand,  if 
fhe  be  actually  furrounded  with  fcenes  and 
circumftances  to  call  it  into  action,  is 

"  Open  as  day  to  melting  charity  ;" 

neverthelefs  may  utterly  fail  in  the  great 
and  comprehenfive  duty  of  Chriflian  love, 
for  fiie  has  feelings  which  are  acted  upon 
folely  by  local  circumftances  and  prefent 
events.  Only  remove  her  into  another 
fcene,  diftant  from  the  wants  fhe  has  been 
relieving  ;  place  her  in  the  lap  of  indul- 
gence, fo  intrenched  with  eafe  and  plea- 

fure, 
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fure,  fo  immerfed  in  the  foftnefs  of  life, 
that  diftrefs  no  longer  finds  any  accefs  to 
her  prefence,  but  through  the  faint  and 
dull  medium  of  a  diftant  reprefentation : 
remove  her  from  the  fight  and  found  of 
that  mifery,  which,  when  prefent,  fo  ten- 
derly affe&ed  her  —  fhe  now  forgets  that 
mifery  exifts ;  as  fhe  hears  but  little,  and 
fees  nothing  of  want  and  forrow,  fhe^  is 
ready  to  fancy  that  the  world  is  grown 
happier  than  it  was  :  in  the  mean  time, 
with  a  quiet  confcience  and  a  thoughtlefs 
vanity,  (he  has  been  lavifhing  on  fuperflui- 
ties  that  money  which  fhe  would  cheer- 
fully have  given  to  a  charitable  cafe,  had 
fhe  not  forgotten  that  any  fuch  were  in 
exiftence,  becaufe  Pleafure  had  blocked 
up  the  avenues  through  which  mifery 
ufed  to  find  its  way  to  her  heart;  and 
now,  when  again  fuch  a  cafe  forces  itfelf 
into  her  prefence,  fhe  laments  with  real 
fincerity  that  the  money  is  gone  which 
fhould  have  relieved  it. 
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In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  other  women 
of  lefs  natural  fympathy,  but  whofe 
fympathies  are  under  better  regulation, 
or  who  act  from  a  principle  which  requires 
little  ftimulus,  have,  by  an  habitual  courfe 
of  felf-denial,  by  a  conftant  determination 
to  refufe  themfelves  unneceflary  indul- 
gencies,  and  by  guarding  againft  that 
diflblving  PLEASURE  which  melts  down 
the  firmed  virtue  that  allows  itfelf  to  bafk 
in  its  beams,  have  been  quietly  furnifhing 
a  regular  provifion  for  miferies,  which 
their  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  world 
teaches  them  are  every  where  to  be 
found,  and  which  their  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  tells  them  it  is  their 
duty  both  to  find  out  and  to  relieve ; 
a  general  expectation  of  being  liable  to 
be  called  upon  for  acls  of  charity,  will 
lead  the  contciemioufly  charitable  always 
to  be  prepared. 

On  fuch  a  mind  as  we  have  been 
defcribing,  Novelty  alfo  will  operate  with 

peculiar 
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peculiar  force,  and  in  nothing  more  than 
in  the  article  of  charity.  Old  eftablifhed 
inflitutions,  whofe  continued  exiftence 
mud  depend  on  the  continued  bounty  of 
that  affluence  to  which  they  owed  their 
origin,  will  be  fometimes  neglected,  as 
prefenting  no  variety  to  the  imagination, 
as  having  by  their  uniformity  ceafed  to  be 
interefling ;  there  is  now  a  total  failure 
of  thofe  fprings  of  mere  fenfitive  feeling 
\vhich  fet  the  charity  a-going,"  and  thofe 
fudden  emotions  of  tendernefs  and  gufls 
of  pity,  which  once  were  felt,  mud  now 
be  excited  by  newer  forms  of  diflrefs.  — 
As  age  comes  on,  that  charity  which  has 
been  the  effect  of  mere  feeling,  grows 
cold  and  rigid  ;  this  hardnefs  is  alfo  in- 
creafed  by  the  frequent  difappointments 
charity  has  experienced  in  its  too  high 
expectations  of  the  gratitude  and  fubfe- 
quent  merit  of  thofe  it  has  relieved ;  and 
by  withdrawing  its  bounty,  becaufe  fome 
of  its  objects  have  been  undeferving,  it 
gives  clear  proof  that  what  it  bellowed 
VOL,  ii.  G  was 
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was  for  its  own  gratification ;  and  now 
finding  that  felf-complacency  at  an  end, 
it  beftows  no  longer.  Probably  too  the 
caufe  of  fo  much  difappointment  may  have 
teen,  that  ill  choice  of  the  objects  to  which 
feeling,  rather  than  a  difcriminating  judg- 
ment, has  led.  The  fummer- mowers  of 
mere  fenfibility  foon  dry  up,  while  the  living 
fpring  of  Chriftian  charity  flows  alike  in 
all  feafons. 

The  impatience,  levity,  and  fkklenefs, 
of  which  women  have  been  fomewhat  too 
generally  accufed,  are  perhaps  in  no  fmall 
degree  aggravated  by  the  Httlenefs  and 
frivoloufnefs  of  female  purfuits.  The  fort  of 
education  they  commonly  receive,  teaches 
girls  to  fet  a  great  price  on  fmall  things. 
Befides  this,  they  do  not  always  learn 
to  keep  a  very  correct  fcale  of  degrees  for 
rating  the  value  of  the  objects  of  their 
admiration  and  attachment ;  but  by  a  kind 
of  unconfcious  idolatry,  they  rather  make 
a  merit  of  loving  fupremeh  things  and 
perfoas  which  ought  to  be  loved  with 

moderation 
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moderation  and  in  a  fubordinate  degree 
the  one  to  the  other.  Unfortunately, 
they  confider  moderation  as  fo  neceffarily 
indicating  a  cold  heart  and  narrow  foul, 
and  they  look  upon  a  flate  of  indifference 
with  fo  much  horror,  that  either  to  love 
or  hate  with  energy  is  fuppofed  by  them  to 
proceed  from  a  higher  flate  of  mind 
than  is  pofleffed  by  more  fleady  and  equa- 
ble characters.  Whereas  it  is  in  fact  the 
criterion  of  a  warm  but  well  directed  fen- 
fibility,  that  while  it  is  capable  of  loving 
with  energy,  it  muft  be  enabled,  by  the 
judgment  which  governs  it,  to  fuit  and 
adjufl  its  degree  of  interefl  to  the  nature 
and  excellence  of  the  object  about  which 
it  is  interefled ;  for  unreafonable  prepof- 
feffion,  difproportionate  attachment,  and 
capricious  or  precarious  fondnefs,  is  not 
fenfibility. 

Excefiive    but    unintentional  flattery  is 
another  fault  into   which   a   flrong  fenfi- 
bility is  in  danger  of  leading  its  pofleflbr. 
A  tender  heart  and   a  warm  imagination 
c  2  confpire 
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confpire  to  throw  a  fort  of  radiance  round 
the  object  of  their  love,  till  they  are 
dazzled  by  a  brightness  of  their  own 
creating.  The  worldly  and  fafhionable 
borrow  the  warm  language  of  fenfibility 
without  having  the  really  warm  feeling: 
and  young  ladies  get  fuch  a  habit  of  fay- 
ing, and  especially  of  writing,  fuch  over- 
obliging  and  flattering  things  to  each 
other,  that  this  mutual  poliienefs,  aided 
by  the  felf-love  fo  natural  to  us  all,  and 
by  an  unwillingnefs  to  fearch  into  our 
own  hearts,  keeps  up  the  illufion,  and  we 
acquire  a  habit  of  taking  our  character  from 
the  good  we  hear  of  ourfelves,  which 
others  aim  me,  but  do  not  very  well  know, 
rather  than  from  the  evil  we  feel  in  our- 
felves,  and  which  we  therefore  ought  to 
be  too  thoroughly  acquainted  with  to  take 
our  opinion  of  ourfelves  from  what  we 
hear  from  others. 

Ungoverned  fenfibility  is  apt  to  give  a 
wrong  direction  to  its  anxieties  ;  and  its 
afiection  often,  falls  ihort  of  the  true  end  of 

friendfhip. 
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friendfhip.      If  the    object  of    its    regard 
happen  to  be  fick,   what  inquiries  !    what 
prefcriptions !     what   an     accumulation    is 
made    of    cafes    in  which    the  remedy  its 
fondnefs    fuggefts     has     been    fuccefsful  ! 
What  an  unaffected  tendernefs  for  the  pe- 
rifhing  body  !     Yet  is  this  fenfibility  equally 
alive  to  the  immortal   interefls  of  the  fuf- 
ferer  ?     Is  it  not  filent  and  at  eafe  when  it 
contemplates  the  deareft  friend  perfifting  in 
opinions  effentially  dangerous  ;  in  practices 
unqueftionably  wrong  ?     Does  it  not  view 
all    this,     not    only    without    a    generous 
ardour  to  point  out  the  peril,  and  refcue  the 
friend  ;  but  if  that  friend  be  fuppofed   to 
be  dying,  does  it  not  even  make  it  the  cri- 
terion of  kindnefs  to  let  her  die  undeceived 
as  to  her   true   ftate?      What  a  want  of 
real    fenfibility,  to  feel  for    the    pain,  but 
not  for  the  danger  of  thofe  we  love  ?    Now 
fee    what    fort    of    fenfibility    the     Bible 
teaches !    "  Thou   fhalt  not  hate   thy  bro- 
"  ther    in  thine    heart,  but  thou   fhalt  in 
"  any  wife  rebuke  him,  and  lhalt  not  fuffer 
s  3  "  fin 
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"  fin  upon  him  *."  But  let  that  tender- 
nefs  which  Ihrinks  from  the  i'dea  of  expof- 
ing  what  it  loves  to  a  momentary  pang, 
figure  to  itfelf  the  bare  pcflibility,  that  the 
object  of  its  own  fond  affection  may  not 
be  the  object  of  the  Divine  favour!  Let 
it  Jhrink  from  the  bare  conjecture,  that 
"  the  familiar  friend  with  whom  it  has 
*'  taken  fweet  counfel,"  is  going  down  to 
the  gates  of  death,  unrepenting,  unpre- 
pared, and  yet  unwarned ! 

But  mere  human  fenfibility  goes  a 
Shorter  way  to  work.  Not  being  able  to 
give  its  friend  the  pain  of  hearing  her  faults 
or  of  knowing  her  danger,  it  works  itfelf 
up  into  the  quieting  delufion  that  no  dan- 
ger exifls,  at  leaft  not  for  the  objects  of  its 
own  affection  ;  it  gratifies  itfelf  by  invent- 
ing a  falvation  fo  comprehenfive  as  mall 
take  in  all  itfelf  loves  with  all  their  faults  j 
it  creates  to  its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal 
and  exaggerated  divine  mercy,  which  fhali 

*  Leviticus,  xix.  17. 
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pardon  and  receive  all  in  whom  this  blind 
fenfibility  has  an  intereft,  whether  they  be 
good  or  whether  they  be  evil. 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  religious 
purpofes,  it  is  a  teft  that  fenfibility  has 
received  its  true  direction  when  it  is  fu- 
premely  turned  to  the  love  of  God ;  for 
to  pofTefs  an  overflowing  fondnefs  for  our 
fellow- creatures  and  fellow- finners,  and  to 
be  cold  and  infenfible  to  the  Eflence  of 
goodnefs  and  perfection,  is  an  incon- 
fiftency  to  which  the  feeling  heart  is 
awfully  liable.  God  has  himfelf  the  firft 
claim  to  the  fenfibility  he  beftowed.  "  He 
"  firft  loved  us :"  this  is  a  natural  caufe 
of  love.  "  He  loved  us  while  we  were 
"  finners  j"  this  is  a  fupernatural  caufe. 
He  continues  to  love  us  though  we  neglect 
his  favours,  and  flight  his  mercies :  this 
would  wear  out  any  earthly  kindnefe. 
He  forgives  us,  not  petty  neglects,  not 
occafional  flights,  but  grievous  fins,  re- 
peated offences,  broken  vows,  and  un- 
requited love.  What  human  friendship 
G  4  performs 
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performs  offices  fo  calculated  to  touch,  the 
foul  of  fenfibility  ? 

Thofe  young  women  in  whom  feeling 
is  indulged  to  the  exclufion  of  reafon  and 
examination,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
the  dupes  of  prejudice,  rafh  decifions,  and 
falfe  judgment.  The  underftanding  hav- 
ing but  little  power  over  the  will,  their 
affections  are  not  well  poifed,  and  their 
minds  are  kept  in  a  ftate  ready  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fluctuations  of  alternate 
impulfes;  by  fudden  and  varying  im- 
preflions  ;  by  cafual  and  contradictory  cir- 
cumftances  j  and  by  emotions  excited  by 
every  accident.  Inftead  of  being  guided  by 
the  broad  views  of  general  truth,  inftead  of 
having  one  fixed  principle,,  they  are  driven 
on  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  moment. 
And  this  impetuofity  blinds  the  judgment 
as  much  as  it  mifleads  the  conduct ;  fo  that 
for  want  of  a  habit  of  cool  inveftigation 
and  inquiry,  they  meet  every  event  with- 
out any  previoufly  formed  opinion  or  fettled 
rule  of  action.  And  as  they  do  not  accuk 

torn 
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torn  themfelves  to  appreciate  the  real  value 
of  things,  their  attention  is  as  likely  to  be 
led  away  by  the  under  parts  of  a  fubject, 
as  to  feize  on  the  leading  feature.  The 
fame  eagernefs  of  mind  which  hinders  the 
operation  of  the  difcriminating  faculty, 
leads  alfo  to  the  error  of  determining 
on  the  rectitude  of  an  action  by  its  fuc- 
cefs,  and  to  that  of  making  the  event  of 
an  undertaking  decide  on  its  juftice  or 
propriety :  it  alfo  leads  to  that  fuperficial 
and  erroneous  way  of  judging  which 
fatten  on  exceptions,  if  they  make  in  our 
own  favour,  as  grounds  of  reafoning,  while 
they  lead  us  to  overlook  received  and  gene- 
ral rules  which  tend  to  eftablifh  a  doctrine 
contrary  to  our  wifhes. 

Open-hearted,  indifcreet  girls,  often 
pick  up  a  few  flrong  notions  which  are 
as  falfe  in  themfelves  as  they  are  popular 
among  the  clafs  in  queflion :  fuch  as 
"  that  warm  friends  mufl  make  warm 
"  enemies ;" — that  "  the  generous  love  and 
"  hate  with  all  their  hearts ;"  —  that  "  a 
^5  "  reformed 
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*«  reformed  rake  makes  the  beft  huiband  j*f 
—  that  "  there  is  no  medium  in  marriage, 
"  but  that  it  is  a  (late  of  exquifite  happi- 
<c  nefs  or  exquifite  mifery  •>"    with  many 
other    do&rines   of    equal    currency   and 
equal  foundnefs!     Thefe  they  confider  as 
axioms,  and  adopt  as  rules  of  life.     From 
the  two  firft  of  thefe  oracular  fayings,  girls 
are  in  no  fmall  danger  of  becoming  unjuft 
through  the  very  warmth  of  their  hearts : 
for  they  will  acquire  a  habii  of  making  their 
eftimate  of   the  good    or  ill    qualities  of 
others  merely  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or   lefs  degree   of    kindnefs    which    they 
themfelves     have     received     from     them. 
Their  eftimation  of    general   <:harader  is 
thus     formed     on     infulated    and    partial 
grounds;    on  the  accidental  circumftance 
of  perfonal  predile&ion  or  perfonal  pique. 
Kindnefs    to    themfelves    or   their  friends 
involves  all  poflible  excellence  5  negleft,  all 
imaginable  defe&s.      Friendfhip  and  grati- 
tude can  and  fhould  go  a  great  way ;  but 
as   they  cannot  convert  vice   into  virtue, 

fo 
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fo  they  ought  never  to  convert  truth  into 
falfehood.  And  it  may  be  the  more  ne» 
nefiary  to  be  upon  our  guard  in  this  in- 
ftance,  becaufe  the  very  idea  of  gratitude 
may  miflead  us,  by  converting  injuftice 
into  the  femblance  of  a  virtue.  Warm 
expreflions  mould  therefore  be  limited  to 
the  conveying  a  fenfe  of  our  own  indi- 
vidual obligations  which  are  real,  rather 
than  employed  to  give  an  irnpreffion  of 
general  excellence  in  the  perfon  who  has 
obliged  us,  which  may  be  imaginary.  A 
good  man  is  Itill  good,  though  it  may  not 
have  fallen  in  his  way  to  oblige  or  ferve 
us,  nay,  though  he  may  have  negle&ed, 
or  even  unintentionally  hurt  us :  and  fin 
is  flill  fin,  though  committed  by  the  per- 
fon  in  the  world  to  who  in  we  are  the  moft 
obliged,  and  whom  we  befl  love. 

There  is  danger  alfo  left  our  exceffiye 
commendation  of  our  friends,  merely  as 
fuch,  may  be  derived  from  vanity  as  well 
as  gratitude.  While  we  only  appear  to  be 
triumphing  in  the  virtues  of  our  friend, 
G  6  we 
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we  may  be  guilty  of  felf-complacency ; 
the  perfon  fo  excellent  is  the  perfon  who 
diftinguifhes  us9  and-  we  are  too  apt  to 
infert  into  the  general  eulogium  the  dif- 
tinction  we  ourfelves  have  received  from 
him  who  is  himfelf  fo  much  diflinguifhed 
by  others. 

With  refpecl  to  that  fatal  and  mod 
indelicate,  nay,  grofs  maxim,  that  "  a 
"  reformed  rake  makes  the  bed  hufband  •" 
(an  aphorifm  to  which  the  principles  and 
the  happinefs  of  fo  many  young  women  have 
been  facrificed;)  it  goes  upon  the  pre- 
pofterous  fuppofition,  not  only  that  effects 
do  not  follow  caufes,  but  that  they  oppofe 
them ;  on  the  fuppofition,  that  habitual 
vice  creates  re&itude  of  character,  and 
that  fin  produces  happinefs:  thus  flatly  con- 
tradicting what  the  moral  government  of  God 
uniformly-  exhibits  in  the  courfe  of  human 
events,  and  what  Revelation  fo  evidently 
and  univerfally  teaches. 

For  it  Inould  be  obferved,  that  the 
reformation  is  generally,  if  not  always 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  all- 
conquering  force  of  female  charms.  Let 
but  a  profligate  young  man  have  a  point  to 
carry  by  winning  the  affections  of  a  vain 
and  thoughtlefs  girl;  he  will  begin  his 
attack  upon  her  heart  by  undermining  her 
religious  principles,  and  artfully  removing 
every  impediment  which  might  have  ob- 
flructed  her  receiving  the  addrefTes  of  a 
man  without  character.  And  while  he 
will  lead  her  not  to  hear  without  ridicule 
the  mention  of  that  change  of  heart  which 
Scripture  teaches  and  experience  proves 
that  the  power  of  divine  grace  can  work 
on  a  vicious  character  ;  while  he  will  teach 
her  to  fneer  at  a  change  which  he  would 
treat  with  contempt,  becaufe  he  denies 
the  poffibility  of  fo  ftrange  and  miraculous 
a  converfion ;  yet  he  will  not  fcruple  to 
fwear  that  the  power  of  her  beauty  has 
worked  a  revolution  in  his  own  loofe 
practices  which  is  equally  complete  and 
inftantaneous, 

'But 
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But  fuppofing  his  reformation  to  be 
genuine,  it  would  even  then  by  no  means 
involve  the  truth  of  her  proportion,  that 
paft  libertinifm  infures  future  felicity ;  yet 
many  a  weak  girl,  confirmed  in  this  pala- 
table do&rine  by  examples  me  has  fre- 
quently admired  of  thofe  furprifing  re- 
formations fo  conveniently  effected  in  the 
laft  fcene  of  moft  of  our  comedies,  has 
not  fcrupled  to  rilk  her  earthly  and 
eternal  happinefs  with  a  man,  who  is  not 
amamed  to  afcribe  to  the  influence  of  her 
beauty  that  power  of  changing  the  heart 
which  he  impioufly  denies  to  Omnipotence 
kfelf. 

As  to  the  laft  of  thefe  practical  apho- 
rifms,  that  "  there  is  no  medium  in 
"  marriage,  but  that  it  is  a  ftate  of  ex- 
**  quifite  happinefs  or  exquifite  mifery j" 
this,  though  not  equally  finful,  is  equally 
delufive :  for  marriage  is  only  one  modi- 
fication of  human  life,  and  human  life  is 
not  commonly  in  itfelf  a  ftate  of  exquifite 

extremes 
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extremes ;  but  is  for  the  mofl  part  that 
mixed  and  moderate  flate,  fo  naturally 
dreaded  by  thofe  who  fet  out  with  fancy- 
ing  this  world  a  flate  of  rapture,  and  fo 
naturally  expected  by  thofe  who  know  it 
to  be  a  flate  of  probation  and  difcipline. 
Marriage,  therefore,  is  only  one  condition, 
and  often  the  befl  condition,  of  that  im- 
perfect flate  of  being  which,  though 
feldom  very  exquifite,  is  often  very  toler- 
able; and  which  may  yield  much  com- 
fort to  thofe  who  do  not  look  for  conflant 
tranfport.  But  unfortunately,  thofe  who 
find  themfelves  difappointed  of  the  un- 
ceafmg  raptures  they  had  anticipated  in 
marriage,  difdaining  to  fit  down  with  fo 
poor  a  provifion  as  comfort,  and  fcorning 
the  acceptance  of  that  moderate  lot  which 
Providence  commonly  beftows  with  a  view 
to  check  defpondency  and  to  reprefs  pre- 
fumption  ;  give  themfelves  up  to  the  other 
alternative ;  and,  by  abandoning  their 
hearts  to  difcontent,  make  to  themfelves 

that 
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that  mifery  with  which  their  fervid  imagi- 
nations had  filled  the  oppofite  fcale. 

The  truth  is,  thefe  young  ladies  are 
very  apt  to  pick  up  their  opinions,  lefs 
from  the  divines  than  the  poets;  and  the 
poets,  though  it  muft  be  confefled  they 
are  fome  of  the  beft  embellifhers  of  life, 
are  not  quite  the  fafeft  conductors  through 
it,  In  travelling  through  a  wildernefs, 
though  we  avail  ourfelves  of  the  harmony 
of  finging-birds  to  render  the  grove  de- 
lightful, yet  we  never  think  of  following 
them  as  guides  to  conduct  us  through  its 
labyrinths. 

Thpfe  women  in  whom  the  natural 
defects  of  a  warm  temper  have  been 
ftrengthened  by  an  education  which  foflers 
their  faults,  are  very  dexterous  in  availing 
themfelves  of  a  hint,  when  it  favours  a 
ruling  inclination,  foothes  vanity,  indulges 
indolence,  or  gratifies  their  love  of  power. 
They  have  heard  fo  often  from  their 
favourite  fentimental  authors,  and  their 

more 
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more  flattering  male  friends,   "  that  when 
"  Nature  denied  them  flrength    fhe  gave 
"  them    fafcinating    graces    in    compenfa- 
"  tion  ;  that  their  flrength  confifts  in  their 
"  weahnefs ;"    and    that    "   they   are   en- 
"  do  wed  with    arts  of   perfuafion    which 
"  fupply  the    abfence    of  force,   and  the 
"  place  of  reafon  j"    that   they    learn,  in 
time,    to    pride  themfelves    on    that   very 
weaknefs,    and   to    become  svain   of   their 
imperfections ;    till   at  length   they   begin 
to  claim  for  their  defects,  not  only  pardon, 
but   admiration.      Hence    they    acquire   a 
habit    of    cherifhing  a   fpecies    of  feeling 
which,  if  not  checked,  terminates  in  ex- 
ceflive  felfimnefsj  they   learn    to    produce 
their    inability   to    bear  contradiction  as  a 
proof  of  their  tendernefs  ;  and  to  indulge 
in  that  fort  of  irritability  in  all  that  relates 
to  themfelves,    which    inevitably  leads    to 
the  utter   exclufion  of  all   interefl  in  the 
fufferings  of  others.     Inftead  of  exercifmg 
their  fenfibility  in  the  wholefome  duty  of 
relieving  diftrefs  and  vifiting  fcenes  of  for- 
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row,  that  fenfibility  itfelf  is  pleaded  as  a 
reafon  for  their  not  being  able  to  endure 
fights  of  woe,  and  for  fhunning  the  dif- 
trefs  it  fhould  be  exerted  in  removing. 
That  exquifite  fenfe  of  feeling  which  God 
implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  ftimulus  to 
quicken  us  in  relieving  the  miferies  of 
others  is  thus  introverted,  and  learns  to 
conlider  felf  not  as  the  agent,  but  the 
object  of  compaffion.  Tendernefs  is  made 
an  excufe  for  being  hard-hearted  5  and 
inftead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyes  of 
others,  this  falfe  delicacy  referves  its  fel- 
fifh  and  ready  tears  for  the  more  elegant 
and  lefs  expenfive  forrows  of  the  melting 
novel  or  the  pathetic  tragedy. 

When  feeling  Simulates  only  to  felf- 
indulgence  5  when  the  more  exquifite  af- 
fe&ions  of  fympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in 
fentiment,  inftead  of  flowing  out  in  active 
charity,  and  affording  affiftance,  prote&ion, 
or  confolation  to  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs 
within  its  reach  ;  it  is  an  evidence  that  the 

feeling  is  of  a  fpurious  kind  j  and~mfiead 

of 
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of  being  nourifhed  as  an  amiable  tender- 
nefs,  it  fhould  be  fubdued  as  a  fond  and  bafe 
felf-love. 

That  idlenefs,  to  whofe  cruel  inroads 
many  women  of  fortune  are  unhappily  ex- 
pofed,  from  not  having  been  trained  to 
confider  wholefome  occupation,  vigorous 
exertion,  and  fyflematic  employment,  as 
making  part  of  the  indifpenfable  duties 
and  pleafures  of  life,  lays  them  open  to  a 
thoufand  evils  of  this  kind,  from  which 
the  ufeful  and  the  bufy  are  exempted  ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find  a 
more  pitiable  object  than  a  woman  with  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  her  hands,  who,  never  having 
been  taught  the  confcientious  ufe  of  either, 
fquanders  both  at  random,  or  rather  mould- 
ers both  away,  without  plan,  without 
principle,  and  without  pleafure :  all  whofe 
projects  begin  and  terminate  in  felf;  who 
confiders  the  reft  of  the  world  only  as  they 
may  be  fubfervient  to  her  gratification; 
and  to  whom  it  never  occurred,  that  both 

her 
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her   time   and  money  were  given  for  the* 
gratification  and  good  of  others. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  other 
fex,  that  they  now  and  then  lend  them- 
felves  to  the  indulgence  of  this  felfifh  fpirit 
in  their  wives,  and  cherifh  by  a  kind  of 
falfe  fondnefs  thofe  faults  which  fhould 
be  combated  by  good  fenfe  and  a  reafon- 
able  counteraction:  flothfully  preferring  a 
little  falfe  peace,  the  purchafe  of  precarious 
quiet,  and  the  popular  reputation  of  good- 
nature, to  the  higher  duty  of  forming  the 
mind,  fixing  the  principles,  and  ftre.ng.th-. 
ening  the  character  of  her  with  whom 
they  are  connected.  Perhaps  too,  a  little 
vanity  in  the  hufband  helps  out  his  good- 
nature ;  he  fecretly  rewards  himfelf  for 
his  facrifice  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
fuperiority ;  he  feels  a  felf-complacency 
in  his  patient  condefcenfion  to  her  weak- 
nefs,  which  tacitly  flatters  his  own  ftrength  : 
and  he  is,  as  it  were,  paid  for  {looping, 
by  the  increafed  fenfe  of  his  own  tallnefs. 

Seeing  alfo,    perhaps,  but   little  of  other 

women  a 
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women,  he  is  taught  to  believe  that  they 
are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  that,  as  a 
man  of  fenfe,  he  mud  content  himfelf 
with  what  he  takes  to  be  the  common  lot. 
Whereas,  in  truth,  by  his  mifplaced  in- 
dulgence, he  has  rather  made  his  own  lot 
than  drawn  it ;  and  thus,  through  an  indo- 
lent defpair  in  the  hulband  of  being  able 
to  effect  any  amendment  by  oppofition, 
and  through  the  rwant  of  that  found  affec- 
tion which  labours  to  improve  and  exalt 
the  character  of  its  objects;  it  happens, 
that  many  a  helplefs,  fretful,  and  daud- 
ling  wife  acquires  a  more  powerful  afcen- 
dancy  than  -the  moft  difcreet  and  amiable 
woman ;  and  that  the  moft  abfolute  female 
tyranny  is  eftablifhed  by  thefe  fickly  and 
capricious  humours. 

The  poets  again,  who,  to  do  them 
juftice,  are  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  when  any  mifchief  is  to  be  done, 
have  contributed  their  full  mare  towards 
confirming  thefe  feminine  follies:  they 
fcave  ftrengthened  by  adulatory  maxims, 

i  fung 
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fung  in  feducing  ftrains,  thofe  faults 
which  their  talents  and  theii  influence 
fliould  have  been  employed  in  correcting. 
By  fair  and  youthful  females  an  argument, 
drawn  from  found  experience  and  real  life, 
is  commonly  repelled  by  a  ftanza  or  a  fon- 
net ;  and  a  couplet  is  confidered  as  nearly 
of  the  fame  validity  with  a  text.  When 
ladies  are  complimented  with  being 

Fine  by  defe&  and  delicately  weak  ! 

is  not  a  flandard  of  feeblenefs  held  out  to 
them,  to  which  vanity  will  gladly  refort, 
and  to  which  foftnefs  and  indolence  can 
eafily  act  up,  or  rather,  aft  down,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expreflion  ? 

When  ladies  are  told  by  the  fame  mif- 
leading,  but  to  them  high,  authority, 
that  4C  fmiles  and  tears  are  the  irrefiftible 
"  arms  with  which  Nature  has  furnimed 
"  the  weak  for  conquering  the  ftrong," 
will  they  not  eagerly  fly  to  this  cheap  and 
ready  artillery,  inftead  of  labouring  to 
2  furniih 
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furnifli  themfelves  with  a  reafonable  mind, 
an  equable  temper,  and  a  meek  and  quiet 
fpirit  ? 

Every  animal  is  endowed  by  Providence 
with  the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  its 
nature  and  its  wants  ;  while  none,  except 
the  human,  by  grafting  art  on  natural 
fagacity,  injures  or  mars  the  gift.  Spoilt 
women,  who  fancy  there  is  fomething  more 
picquant  and  alluring  in  the  mutable  graces 
of  caprice,  than  in  the  monotonous  fmooth- 
nefs  of  an  even  temper  j  and  who  alfo 
having  heard  much,  as  was  obferved  be- 
fore, about  their  "  amiable  weaknefs," 
learn  to  look  about  them  for  the  beft  fuc- 
cedaneum  to  ftrength,  the  fuppofed  ab- 
fence  of  which  they  fometimes  endeavour 
to  fupply  by  artifice.  By  this  engine  the 
weakeft  woman  frequently  furnifhes  the 
converfe  to  the  famous  reply  of  the  French 
miniiler,  who,  when  he  was  accufed  of 
governing  the  mind  of  that  feeble  Queen 
Mary  de  Medicis  by  forcery,  replied,  "  that 
«*  the  only  forcery  he  had  ufed,  was  that 

«'  influence 
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"  influence  which  •  ftrong  minds  naturally 
"  have  over  weak  ones." 

But  though  it  be  fair  fo  to  ftudy  the 
tempers  $  defects,  and  weaknefies  of  others, 
as  to  convert  our  knowledge  of  them  to 
the  promotion  of  their  benefit  and  our 
own ;  and  though  it  be  making  a  lawful 
ufe  of  our  penetration  to  avail  ourfelves 
of  the  faults  of  others  for  "  their  good  to 
"  edification ;"  yet  all  deviations  from 
the  flraight  line  of  truth  and  fimplicity ; 
every  plot  infidioufly  to  turn  influence  to 
unfair  account ;  all  contrivances  to  extort 
from  a  bribed  complaifance  what  reafon 
and  juftice  would  refufe  to  our  wifhes  ; 
thefe  are  fome  of  die  operations  of  that 
lowed  and  moft  defpicable  engine,  felfifh 
cunning,  by  which  little  minds  fometimes 
govern  great  ones. 

And,  unfortunately,  women  from  their 
natural  defire  to  pleafe,  and  from  their 
fometimes  doubting  by  what  means  this 
grand  end  may  be  beft  effected,  are  in 
more  danger  of  being  led  into  diflimulation 

than 
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than  men ;  for  diflimulation  is  the  refult 
of  weaknefs  ;  it  is  the  refuge  of  doubt  and 
diftruft,  rather  than  of  confcious  ftrength, 
the   dangers   of  which    lie  another    way. 
Franknefs,    truth,    and   fimplicity,    there- 
fore,  as   they  are   inexpreflibly  charming, 
fo    are    they   peculiarly    commendable   in 
women  ;  and  nobly  ^evince  that,  while  the 
poffefibrs  of  them  wifh  to  pjeafe,  (and  why 
mould  they  not  wifh  it  ?)  they  difdain  to 
have   recourfe  to   any  thing  but   what  is 
fair,  and  juft,  and  honourable  to  effect  it : 
that  they  fcorn  to  attend  the  moft  defired 
end   by   any  but  the  moft  lawful  means. 
The  beauty  of  fimplicity  is  indeed  fo  inti- 
mately felt  and  generally  acknowledged  by 
all   who  -.  have  a   true  tafte   for  perfonal, 
moral,  or  intellectual  beauty,  that  women 
of  the  deepefl  diflimulation  often  find  their 
account  in  afluming  an  exterior  the  mod 
foreign  to  their  character,   and  exhibiting 
the  moft  engaging  naivete.     It  is  curious 
to  fee  hofr  much  art  they  put  in  practice 
in  order  to  appear  natural  /  and  the  deep 
VOL.  ii.  H  dcfig* 
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dejtgn  which  is  fet  at  work  to 
plicity.  And  indeed  this  feigned  fimplicity 
is  the  moft  mifchievous,  becaufe  the  moft 
engaging  of  all  the  Proteus  forms  which 
artifice  can  put  on.  For  the  moft  free 
and  bold  fentiments  have  been  fometimes 
hazarded  with  fatal  fuccefs  under  this  un- 
fufpe&ed  mafk.  And  an  innocent,  quiet, 
indolent,  artlefs  manner,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  moft  refined  and  fuccefsful  accom- 
paniment of  fentiments,  ideas,  and  defigns, 
neither  artlefs,  quiet,  nor  innocent. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

On  diffipation,  and  the  modern  habits    of 
fa/hionable  life. 

T>ERHAPS  the  interefls  of  true  friend- 
-*•  fhip,  elegant  converfation,  mental  im- 
provement, focial  pleafure,  maternal  duty, 
2nd  conjugal  comfort,  never  received  fuch 
a  blow  as  when  Fafhion  iflued  out  that 
arbitrary  and  univerfal  decree,  that  every 
body  muft  be  acquainted  with  every  body ; 
together  with  that  confequent  authorita- 
tive, but  rather  inconvenient  claufe,  that 
every  body  muft  alfo  go  every  where  every 
night.  The  implicit  and  devout  obedience 
paid  to  this  law  is  incompatible  with  the 
very  being  of  friendmip  j  for,  as  the  circle 
of  acquaintance  expands,  and  it  will  be 
continually  expanding,  the  affections  will 
be  beaten  out  into  fuch  thin  lamina  as  to 
H  2  leave 
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leave  little  folidity  remaining.  The  heart 
which  is  continually  exhaufting  itfelf  in  pro- 
fefiions  grows  cold  and  hard.  The  feelings 
of  kindnefs  diminifh  in  proportion  as  the 
exprefiion  of  it  becomes  more  difFufe  and 
indifcriminate.  The  very  traces  of  "  fim- 
"  plicity  and  godly  fincerity,"  in  a  delicate 
female,  wear  away  imperceptibly  by  con- 
Rant  collifion  with  the  world  at  large. 
And  perhaps  no  woman  takes  fo  little  in- 
terefl  in  the  happinefs  of  her  real  friends, 
as  fhe  whofe  affections  are  inceffantly  eva- 
porating in  univerfal  civilities ;  as  fhe  who 
is  faying  fond  and  flattering  things  at  ran- 
dom  to  a  circle  of  five  hundred  people 
every  night. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  animated  and 
Inftrudtive  converfation  has  been  in  a  good 
meafure  effected  by  this  barbarous  project 
ofaffembling  en  majft.  An  excellent  pre- 
late *,  with  whofe  friendfhip  the  author  was 
long  honoured,  and  who  himfelf  excelled 

*  The  late  Bifliop  Home. 

ih 
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in  the  art  of  converfation,  ufed  to  remark, 
that  a  few  years  had  brought  about  a  great 
revolution  in  the  manners  of  fociety  ;  that 
it  ufed  to  be  the  cuflom,  previoufly  to 
going  into  company,  to  think  that  ibme- 
thing  was  to  l^e  communicated  or  received, 
taught  or  learnt ;  that  the  powers  of  the 
underftanding  were  expected  to  be  brought 
into  exercife,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
necefiary  to  quicken  the  mind,  by  reading 
and  thinking,  for  the  (hare  the  individual 
might  be  expected  to  take  in  the  general 
difcourfe ;  but  that  now,  knowledge,  and 
tafte,  and  wit,  and  erudition,  feemed  to 
be  fcarcely  confidered  as  neceflary  materials 
to  be  brought  into  the  pleafurable  com- 
merce of  the  world ;  becaufe  now  there 
was  little  chance  of  turning  them  to  much 
account ;  and  therefore  he  who  poflefled 
them,  and  he  who  poflefled  them  not, 
were  nearly  on  a  footing. 

It    is   obvious    alfo    that   multitudinous 

aflemblies  are  fo   little  favourable   to   that 

cheerfulnefs  which  it  fhould  feem  to  be  their 

H  3  very 
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^ery  end  to  promote,  that  if  there  were 
any  chemical  procefs  by  which  the  quantum 
of  fpirits,  animal  or  intellectual,  could  be 
afcertained,  the  diminution  would  be  found 
to  have  been  inconceivably  great,  fince  the 
transformation  of  man  and  woman  from  a 
focial  to  a  gregarious  animal. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  friendfhip,  fociety, 
and  cheerfulnefs,  have  fuftained  fo  much 
injury  by  this  change  of  manners,  how 
much  more  pointedly  does  the  remark 
apply  to  family  happinefs, 

Notwithftanding  the  known  fluctuation 
of  manners  and  the  mutability  of  language, 
could  it  be  forefeen,  when  the  Apoftk 
Paul  exhorted  "  married  women  to  be 
"  keepers  at  home"  that  the  time  would 
arrive  when  that  very  praife  would  be 
feleded  to  defignate  one  of  the  moft 
decided  a£ts  of  diffipation  ?  Could  it  be 
forefeen  that  when  a  fine  lady  fhould  fend 
out  a  notification  that  on  fuch  a  night  me 
fliall  be  AT  HOME,  thefe  two  fignificant 
words  (befides  intimating  the  rarity  of  the 

thing) 
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thing)  would  prefent  to  the  mind  an  image 
the  moft  undomeftic  which  language  can 
convey  ?  Could  it  be  anticipated  that  the 
event  of  one  lady's  being  at  home  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  univerfal  concur- 
rence of  all  her  acquaintance  to  be  abroad  ? 
That  fo  fimple  an  ad  fhould  require  fuch 
complicated  co-operation?  And  that  the 
report  that  one  perfon  would  be  found  ia 
her  own  houfe  ihould  operate  with  fuch 
an  electric  force  as  to  empty  the  houfes  of 
all  her  friends  ? 

My  country  readers,  who  may  require 
to  have  it  explained  that  thefe  two  magnetic 
words,  at  home,  now  poflefs  the  power- 
ful influence  of  drawing  together  every 
thing  fine  within  the  fphere  of  their  attrac- 
tion, may  need  alfo  to  be  apprized  that 
the  guefts  afterwards  are  not  a(ked  what 
wasfaid  by  the  company,  but  whether  the 
crowd  was  prodigious  j  the  rule  for  de- 
ciding on  the  merit  of  a  fafhionable  fociety 
not  being  by  the  tafte  or  the  fpirit,  but  by 
H  4  the 
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the  fcore  and  the  hundred.  The  queftion 
of  pleafure,  like  a  parliamentary  queftion,  is 
now  carried  by  numbers.  And  when  two 
parties  modifh,  like  two  parties  political, 
are  run  one  againft  another  on  the  fame 
night,  the  fame  kind  of  mortification  attends 
the  leader  of  a  defeated  minority,  the  fame 
triumph  attends  the  exulting  carrier  of 
fuperior  numbers,  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the 
other.  The  fcale  of  enjoyment  is  rated  by 
the  meaiufe  of  fatigue,  and  the  quantity 
of  inconvenience  furnifhes  the  ftandard  of 
gratification  :  the  fmallnefs  of  the  dimenfions 
to  which  each  perfon  is  limited  on  account 
of  the  multitudes  which  muft  divide 
among  them  a  certain  given  fpace,  adds 
to  the  fum  total  of  general  delight ;  the 
aggregate  of  pleafure  is  produced  by  the 
proportion  of  individual  fuffering  ;  and  not 
till  every  gueft  feels  herfelf  in  the  ftate  of 
a  cat  in  an  exhaufled  receiver,  does  the 
delighted  hoflefs  attain  the  confummation  of 
that  renown  which  is  derived  from  fuch 

over- 
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overflowing  rooms  as   fhall  throw  all  her 
competitors  at  a  difgraceful  diftance. 

An     eminent     divine     has     faid,     that 
either  "  perfeverance  in  prayer  will  make 
"  a  man  leave  off  finning,   or  a  continu- 
"  ance  in   fin   will   make   him    leave   off 
"  prayer."     This  remark  may  be  accom- 
modated to  thofe  ladies  who,   while   they 
are    devoted   to   the    enjoyments    of    the 
world,    yet    retain    considerable   folkitude 
for  the  inftrudtion  of  their  daughters*     But 
if  they  are  really  in  earned  to  give  them  a 
Chriftian  education,  they  muft  themfelves 
renounce   a    diffipated    life;    or,    if  they 
refolve  to  purfue  the  chace  of  pleafure,  they 
muft  renounce  this  prime  duty.     Contra- 
ries cannot  unite.     The  moral  nurture  of 
a  tall  daughter  can  no  more  be  adminiftered 
by  a  mother  whofe   time  is  abforbed  by 
crowds   abroad,  than  the  phyfical  nurture 
of  her  infant  offspring  can  be  fupplied  by 
her  in   a   perpetual   abfence   from   home. 
And  is  not    that  a  prepoflerous   affection, 
which,  after  leading  a   mother  to  devote 
H  5  a  few 
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a  few  months  to  the  inferior  duty  of  fur- 
nifhing  aliment,  to  the  mere  animal  life, 
allows  her  to  defert  her  poft  when  the 
more  important  moral  and  intelle&ual 
cravings  require  fuftenance  ?  This  great 
objeft  is  not  to  be  effe&ed  with  the  fhreds 
and  parings  rounded  off  from  the  circle  of 
a  difiipated  life ;  but  in  order  to  its  ade- 
quate execution,  the  mother  mould  carry 
it  on  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  perfeverance 
at  home,  which  the  father  thinks  it  necef- 
fary  to  be  exerting  abroad  in  his  public 
duty  or  profeffional  engagements. 

The  ufual  vindication  (and  in  theory 
it  has  a  plaufible  found)  which  has  been 
offered  for  the  large  portion  of  time  fpent 
by  women  in  acquiring  ornamental  talents 
is,  that  they  are  calculated  to  make  the 
poffeffor  love  home,  and  that  they  inno- 
cently fill  up  the  hours  of  leifure.  The 
plea  has  indeed  fo  promifing  an-*  appear- 
ance, that  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  it 
be  in  fa£t  true.  Do  we  then,  on  fairly 
purfuing  the  inquiry,  difcover  that  thofe 

who 
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who   have  fpent   mod  time  in  fuch  light 
acquifitions,  are  really  remarkable  for  lov- 
ing home  or  flaying  quietly  there  ?  or  that 
when  there,  they  are  fedulous  in  turning 
time   to   the   beft    account  ?    I    fpeak  not 
of  that   rational    and   refpe&able   clafs  of 
women,  who,  applying  (as  many  of  them 
do)  thefe  elegant  talents  to  their  true  pur- 
pofe,  employ  them  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
of  better  occupations,  and  to  embellifh  the 
leifure  of  a  life  actively  good.     But  do  we 
generally  fee  that  even  the   mod   valuable 
and  fober  part  of  the  reigning  female  ac- 
quifitions  leads    their    poffeflbr   to    feenes 
moft  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  ? 
to  feenes  which  we  mould  naturally  fup- 
pofe  me  would  feek,  in  order  to  the  more 
effectual  cultivation  of  fuch  rational  plea- 
fures  ?  To  learn,  to  endure,  to  enjoy,  and 
to  adorn  folitude,   feems  to  be  one  great 
end   for    bellowing    accoinplifhments,    in- 
ftead    of    making   them    the    motive    for 
hurrying    thofe   who  have  acquired   them 
H  6  into 
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into     crouds     in    order    for     their    tnoft 
effectual  difplay. 

Would  not  thofe  delightful  purfuits, 
botany  and  drawing,  for  inftance,  feem 
likely  to  court  the  fields,  the  woods,  and 
gardens  of  the  paternal  feat,  as  more  con- 
genial to  their  nature,  and  more  appro- 
priate to  their  exercife,  than  barren  water- 
ing places,  deftitute  of  a  tree,  or  an  herb, 
or  a  flower,  and  not  affording  an  hour's 
interval  from  fucceflive  pleafures,  to  profit 
by  the  fcene,  even  if  it  abounded  with  the 
whole  vegetable  world,  from  the  "  Cedar 
"  of  Lebanon  to  the  Hyfibp  on  the  wall  ?" 

From  the  mention  of  watering  places, 
may  the  author  be  allowed  to  fuggeft  a 
few  remarks  on  the  evils  which  have  arifen 
from  the  general  confpiracy  of  the  gay  to 
ufurp  the  regions  of  the  fick ;  and  from 
their  converting  the  health-reftoring  foun- 
tains, meant  as  a  refuge  for  difeafe,  into 
the  reforts  of  vanity  for  thofe  who  have 
no  difeafe  but  idlenefs? 

This 
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This  inability  of  flaying  at  home,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  moft  infallible,  fo  it  is  one  of 
the     mofl     dangerous    fymptoms    of    the 
reigning  mania.     It  would  be  more  toler- 
able, did  this  epidemic  malady  only  break 
out,   as    formerly,   during   the  winter,   or 
fome  one  feafon.     Heretofore  the  tenantry 
and  the  poor,    the   natural  dependants  on 
the    rural    manfions   of  the  opulent,   had 
fome  definite  period  to  which  they  might 
joyfully  look  forward  for  the  approach  of 
thofe   patrons,  part   of  whofe   bufinefs  in 
life   it   is  to    influence    by  their  prefence, 
to   inftrucl:   by   their    example,    to   foothe 
by  their  kindnefs,  and   to  aflift   by  their 
liberality,  thofe  whom  Providence,  in  the 
diftribution    of    human    lots,    has    placed 
under   their    more    immediate   protection* 
Though  it   would   be   far  from   truth   to 
aflert     that    diffipated    people    are    never 
charitable,    yet  I  will  venture   to  fay   that 
diilipation  is  inconfiflent  with  iheffirit  of 
charity.     That   affecting   precept   followed 
by  fo  gracious   a   promife,   "  Never  turn 
3  "  away 
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"  away  thy  face  from  any  poor  man,  and 
"  then  the  face  of  the  Lord  mall  never  be 
"  turned  away  from  thee,"  cannot  literally 
mean  that  we  mould  give  to  ally  as  then 
we  mould  foon  have  nothing  left  to  give : 
but  it  feems  to  intimate  the  habitual  at- 
tention, the  duty  of  inquiring  out  all  cafes 
of  diftrefs,  in  order  to  judge  which  are 
fit  to  be  relieved ;  now  for  this  enquiry, 
for  this  attention,  for  this  fympathy, 
the  diflipated  have  little  tafte  and  lefs 
leifure* 

Let  a  reafonable  conjecture,  (for  calcula- 
tion would  fail  I)  be  made  of  how  large 
a  diminution  of  the  general  good  has  been 
effected  in  this  fingle  refpect,  by  caufes 
which,  though  they  do  not  feem  import- 
ant in  themfelves,  yet  make  no  inconfi- 
derable  part  of  the  mifchief  arifing  from 
modern  manners :.  and  I  fpeak  now  to 
perfons  who  intend  to  be  charitable :  what 
a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  charity,  by  a  circumftance  appa- 
rently trifling,  when  we  confider  what 

would 
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would  be  the  beneficial  effe&s  of  that 
regular  bounty  which  mud  almofl  un- 
avoidably refult  from  the  evening  walks 
of  a  great  and  benevolent  family  among 
the  cottages  of  their  own  domain :  the 
thoufand  little  ads  of,  comparatively,  un- 
expenfive  kindnefs  which  the  fight  of  petty 
wants  and  difficulties  would  excite  :  wants, 
which  will  fcarcely  be  felt  in  the  relation  ; 
and  which  will  probably  be  neither  feen 
nor  felt,  nor  fairly  reprefented,  in  their 
long  abfences,  by  an  agent.  And  what  is 
even  almoft  more  than  the  good  done,  is 
the  habit  of  mind  kept  up  in  thofe  who  do 
it.  Would  not  this  habit,  exercifed  on 
the  Chriftian  principle,  that  "  even  a  cup 
"  of  cold  water,5'  given  upon  right 
motives •,  (hall  not  lofe  its  reward ;  while 
the  giving  "  all  their  goods  to  feed  the 
"  poor,"  without  the  true  principles  of 
charity,  fhall  profit  them  nothing ;  would 
not  this  habit,  I  fay,  and  the  inculcation 
of  the  fpirit  which  produces  it,  be 

almofl 
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almoft  the  beft  part  of  the  education  of 
daughters  *  ? 

Tranfplant  this  wealthy  and  bountiful 
family  periodically  to  the  frivolous  and 
uninterefling  buftle  of  the  watering  place  ^ 
there  it  is  not  denied  that  frequent  public 
and  fafhionable  afts  of  charity  may  make 
a  part  (and  it  is  well  they  do)  of  the 
bufinefs  and  amufement  of  the  day  j  with 


*  It  would  be  a  pleafant  fummer  amufement  for 
our  young  ladies  of  fortune,  if  they  were  to  prefide 
at  fuch  fpinning-feafts  as  are  inftituted  at  Nuneham 
for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  induftry  in  their  own 
fex.  Pleaf arable  anniverfaries  of  this  kind  would 
ierve  to  combine  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  two 
ideas  which  ought  never  to  be  feparated,  but  which 
they  are  not  very  forward  to  unite,  —  that  the  great 
•wifh,  to  make  them  happy  as  well  as  good.  Occa- 
fional  approximations  of  the  rich  and  poor,  for  the 
purpofes  of  relief  and  inftrudtion,  and  annual  meet- 
ings for  the  purpofe  of  innocent  pleafure,  would  do 
much  towards  wearing  away  difcontent,  and  the  con1- 
viclion  that  the  rich  really  take  an  intereft  in  their 
comfort,  would  contribute  to  reconcile  the  lower 
clafsto  that  ftate  in  which  it  haspleafed  God  to  place 
them. 

this. 
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this  latter,  indeed,  they  are  fometimes 
good-naturedly  mixed  up.  But  how  fhall 
we  compare  the  regular  fyftematical  good 
thefe  perfons  would  be  doing  at  their  own 
home,  with  the  light,  and  amufing,  and 
buttling  boujities  of  the  public  place  ? 
The  illegal  raffle  at  the  toy-mop  may 
relieve,  it  is  true,  fome  diftrefs ;  but  this 
diftrefs,  though  it  may  be  real,  and  if 
real  it  ought  to-be^  relieved,  is  far  lefs  eafily 
afcertained  than  the  wants  of  the  poor 
round  a  perfon's  own  neighbourhood,  or 
the  debts  of  a  diftrefied  tenant.  How  fhall 
we  compare  the  broad  flream  of  bounty 
which  mould  be  flowing  through,  and 
refrefhing  whole  diftricts,  with  the  penurious 
current  of  the  fubfcription  breakfaft  for 
the  needy  mufician,  in  which  the  price  of 
the  gift  is  taken  out  in  the  diverfion,  and 
in  which  pleafure  dignifies  itfelf  with  the 
name  of  bounty  ?  How  fhall  we  compare 
the  attention,  and  time,  and  zeal,  which 
would  otherwife,  perhaps,  be  devoted  to 
the  village-fchool,  fpent  in  hawking  about 

benefit* 
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benefit-tickets  for  a  broken  player,  while 
the  kindnefs  of  the  benefadrefs,  perhaps,. 
is  rewarded  by  fcenes  in  which  her  charity 
is  not  always  repaid  by  the  purity  of  the 
exhibition. 

Far  be  it  from  the  author  to  wifh  to 
check  the  full  tide  of  charity  wherever  it 
is  difpofed  to  flow !  Would  fhe  could 
multiply  the  already  abundant  ftreams,. 
and  behold  every  fource  purified  I  But  in 
the  public  reforts  there  are  many  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  give.  In  the  feque£ 
tered  though  populous  village,  there  is,, 
perhaps,  only  one  affluent  family :  the 
diftrefs  which  they  do  not  behold  will  pro- 
bably not  be  attended  to :  the  diftrefs 
which  they  do  not  relieve  will  probably 
not  be  relieved  at  all :  the  wrongs  which 
they  do  not  redrefs  will  go  unredrefled : 
the  oppreffed  whom  they  do  not  refcue 
will  fink  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
opprefibr.  Through  their  own  rural 
domains,  too,  charity  runs  into  a  clearer 
current,  aad  is  under  lefs  fufpieion  of 

being 
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being  polluted  by  that  muddy  tincture  which 
it  is  fometimes  apt  to  contract  in  palling 
through  the  impure  foil  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digref- 
fion.  The  old  {landing  objection  formerly 
brought  forward  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
other  fex,  and  too  eagerly  laid  hold  on  as 
a  fhelter  for  indolence  and  ignorance  by 
ours,  was,  that  intellectual  accomplim- 
ments  too  much  abforbed  the  thoughts 
and  affections,  took  women  off  from  the 
neceflary  attention  to  domeflic  duties,  and 
fuperinduced  a  contempt  or  neglect  of 
whatever  was  ufeful.  Jt  is  peculiarly  the 
character  of  the  prefent  day  to  detect 
abfurd  opinions,  and  expofe  plaufible  theo- 
ries by  the  fimple  and  decifive  anfwer  of 
experiment ;  and  it  is  prefumed  that  this 
popular  error,  as  well  as  others,  is  daily  re- 
ceiving the  refutation  of  actual  experience* 
For  it  cannot  furely  be  maintained  on 
ground  that  is  any  longer  tenable,  that 
acquirements  truly  rational  are  calculated 

to. 
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to  draw  off  the  mind  from  real  duties* 
Whatever  removes  prejudices,  whatever 
ftimulates  induftry,  whatever  rectifies  the 
judgment,  whatever  corrects  felf- conceit, 
whatever  purifies  the  tafle,  and  raifes  the 
underftanding,  will  be  likely  to  contribute 
to  moral  excellence :  to  woman  moral 
excellence  is-the  grand  object  of  education ; 
and  of  moral  excellence,  domeftic  life  is 
to  woman  the  proper  fphere. 

Count  over  the  lift  of  females  who  have 
made  fhipwreck  of  their  fame  and  virtue, 
and  have  furnifhed  the  moft  lamentable 
examples  of  the  dereliction  of  family 
duties  j  and  the  number  will  not  be  found 
confiderable  who  have  been  led  aftray  by 
the  purfuit  of  knowledge.  And  if  a  few 
deplorable  inftances  of  this  kind  be  pro- 
duced, it  will  commonly  be  found  that 
there  was  little  infufion  in  the  minds  of 
fuch  women  of  that  correcting  principle., 
without  which  all  other  knowledge  only 
«  puffeth  up." 

The 
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The  time  nightly  expended  in  late 
female  vigils  is  expended  by  the  light  of 
far  other  lamps  than  thofe  which  are  fed  by 
the  ftudent's  oil ;  and  if  families  are  to  be 
found  who  are  negle&ed  through  too  much 
ftudy  in  the  miftrefs,  it  will  probably  be 
proved  to  be  Hoyle,  and  not  Homer,  who 
has  robbed  her  children  of  her  time  and 
affections.  For  one  family  which  has  been 
neglected  by  the  mother's  paflion  for 
books,  an  hundred  have  been  deferted 
through  her  paflion  for  play.  The  hufband 
of  a  fafhionable  woman  will  not  often  find 
that  the  library  is  the  apartment  the 
expences  of  which  involve  him  in  debt  or 
difgrace.  And  for  one  literary  flattern, 
\vho  now  manifefts  her  indifference  to  her 
huiband  by  the  neglect  of  her  perfon,  there 
are  fcores  of  elegant  fpendthrifts  who  ruin 
theirs  by  excefs  of  decoration. 

May  I  digrefs  a  little  while  I  remark, 
that  I  am  far  from  afferting  that  literature 
has  never  filled  women  v/ith  vanity  and 
f elf- conceit  5  the  contrary  is  too  obvious : 

and 
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and  it  happens  in  this  as  in  other  cafe?, 
that  a  few  characters  confpicuoufly  ab- 
furd,  have  ferved  to  bring  a  whole  order 
into  ridicule.  But  I  will  afiert,  that  in 
general  thofe  whom  books  are  fuppofed 
to  have  fpoiled,  would  have  been  fpoiled 
in  another  way  without  them.  She  who 
is  a  vain  pedant  becaufe  fhe  has  read 
much,  has  probably  that  defect  in  her 
mind  which  would  have  made  her  a  vain 
fool  if  (he  had  read  nothing.  It  is  not  her 
having  more  knowledge,  but  lefs  fenfe, 
which  makes  her  infufferable :  and  ig- 
norance would  have  added  little  to  her 
value,  for  it  is  not  what  fhe  has,  but 
what  fhe  wants,  which  makes  her  unplea- 
fant.  The  truth,  however,  probably  lies 
here,  that  while  her  underflanding  was 
improved,  the  tempers  of  her  heart  were 
negle&ed,  and  that  in  cultivating  the  fame 
of  a  favantey  fhe  loft  the  humility  of  a 
Chriftian.  But  thefe  inftances  too  furnifh 
only  a  frefh  argument  for  the  general  culti- 
vation of  the  female  mind.  The  wider  dif- 
4  fufion 
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fufion  of  found  knowledge  would  remove 
that  temptation  to  be  vain  which  may  be 
excited  by  its  rarity. 

From  the  union  of  an  unfurnifhed  mind 
and  a  cold  heart  there  refults  !a  kind  of 
neceflity   for  diffipation.      The   very  term 
gives  an  idea  of  mental  imbecility.     That 
which     a    working    and     fatigued     mind 
requires  is   relaxation ;    it  requires    fome- 
thing    to    unbend    itfelf,     to    flacken    its 
efforts,   to   relieve  it   from   its    exertions; 
while   amufement  is  the  bujinefs  of  feeble 
minds,    and   is  carried  on  with   a  length 
and     ferioufnefs     incompatible     with     the 
refreshing    idea    of    relaxation.     There   is 
fcarcely  any  one  thing  which  comes  under 
the  defcription  of  public  amufenient,  which 
does  not   fill  the  fpace  of  three  or  four 
hours  nightly.     Is  not  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  refreshment  for  a  mind,  which, 
generally  fpeaking,   has  hardly  been  kept 
fo  many  hours  together  on  the  ftretch  in 
the   morning,  by  bufmefs,  by   ftudy,  by 
devotion  ? 

But 
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But  while  we  would  aflert  that  a  woman 
of  a  cultivated   intellect  is  not  driven  by 
the  fame  neceflity  as  others  into  the  giddy 
whirl  of  public  refort ,  who  but  regrets  that 
real  cultivation  does  not  inevitably  preferve 
her  from  it  ?    No  wonder  that  inanity  of 
character,  that  vacuity  of  mind,  that   tor- 
pid ignorance,  mould   plunge  into  diffipa- 
tion  as  their  natural  refuge ;  mould  feek  to 
bury  their  infignificance  in  the  crowd  of 
preffing  multitudes,    and    hope    to    efcape 
analyfis  and  detection  in  the  undiftinguifhed 
maffes  of   mixed  afTemblies!    There  attri- 
tion rubs  all   bodies  fmooth,   and    makes 
all  furfaces  alike  ;    thither   fuperficial  and 
external   accomplifhments   naturally  fly  as 
to  their  proper  fcene  of  action ;  as  to  a  field 
where    competition   in  fuch   perfections   is 
in  perpetual  exercife;   where   the    laurels 
of  admiration  are  to  be  won  ;  whence  the 
trophies    of   vanity    may    be    carried    off 
triumphantly. 

It  would  indeed  be  matter  of  little  com- 
parative  regret,  if  this   corrupt    air    were 

breathed 
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breathed  only  by  thofe  whofe  natural  ele- 
ment it  feems  to  be;  but  who  can  for- 
bear  lamenting  that  the  power  of  fafhion 
attracts  into  this  impure  and  unwhole- 
fome  atmofphere,  minds  alfo  of  a  better 
make,  of  higher  aims,  and  ends,  of  more 
etherial  temper  ?  that  it  attracts  even 
thofe  who,  renouncing  enjoyments  for 
which  they  have  a  genuine  tafte,  and 
which  would  make  them  really  happy, 
neglect  fociety  they  love  and  purfuits  they 
admire,  in  order  that  they  .may  feem  happy 
and  be  fafhionable  in  the  chace  of  pleafures 
they  defpife,  and  in  company  they  dif- 
approve !  But  no  correctnefs  of  tafle,  no 
depth  of  knowledge,  will  infallibly  preferve 
a  woman  from  this  contagion,  unlefs  her 
heart  be  impreffed  with  a  deep  Chriftian 
conviction  that  me  is  accountable  for 
the  application  of  knowledge  as  well  as 
for  the  dedication  of  time.  Perhaps  if 
there  be  any  one  principle  which  mould 
more  feduloufly  than  another  be  worked 
into  the  youthful  mind,  it  is  the  doc- 
VOL.  ii.  i  trine 
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trine  of  particular  as  well  as  of  general  re- 
fponfibility. 

The  contagion  of  dilfipated  manners  is 
fo  deep,  fo  wide,  and  fatal,  that  if  I  were 
called  upon  to  afilgn  the  predominant 
caufe  of  the  greater  part  of  the  misfor- 
tunes and  corruptions  of  the  great  and 
gay  in  our  days,  I  mould  not  look  for  it 
principally  in  any  obvioufly  great  or  fink- 
ing circumftance ;  not  in  the  praclice  of 
notorious  vices,  not  originally  in  the  dere- 
liction of  Chriftian  principle ;  but  I  mould 
without  hefitation  afcribe  it  to  a  growing, 
regular,  fyftematic  feries  of  amufements; 
to  an  inceflant,  boundiefs,  and  not  very 
difreputable  DISSIPATION.  Other  corrup- 
tions, though  more  formidable  in  appear- 
ance, are  yet  lefs  fatal  in  fome  refpedls, 
becaufe  they  leave  us  intervals  to  reflecl 
on  their  turpitude,  and  fpirit  to  lament 
their  excefies ;  but  diflipation  is  the  more 
.hopelefs,  as  by  engrailing  almofl  the  entire 
life  and  enervating  the  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  fyliem,  it  leaves  neither  time 

for 
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for  reflection,  nor  fpace  for  felf-examina- 
tion,  nor  temper  for  the  cherifhing  of  right 
affections,  nor  leifure  for  the  operation  of 
found  principles,  nor  interval  for  regret, 
nor  vigour  to  refift  temptation,  nor  energy 
to  ftruggle  for  amendment. 

The  great  mailer  of  the  fcience  of  plea- 
fure  among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it 
into  a  fyftem,  which  he  called  the  chief 
good  of  man,  directed  that  there  mould  be 
interval  enough  between  the  fucceffion  of 
delights  to  iharpen  inclination ;  and  ac- 
cordingly inftituted  periodical  days  of  ab- 
ftinence ;  well  knowing  that  gratification 
was  bed  promoted  by  previous  felf-denial. 
But  fo  little  do  our  votaries  of  fafhion 
underfland  the  true  nature  of  pleafure, 
that  one  amufement  is  allowed  to  overtake 
another  without  any  interval,  either  for 
recollection  of  the  pafl  or  preparation 
for  the  future.  Even  on  their  own  felfifh 
principle,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  worfe 
underftood  than  this  continuity  of  enjoy- 
ment :  for  to  fuch  a  degree  of  labour  is 
i  2  the 
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the  purfuit  carried,  that  the  pleafures  exhauft 
inflead  of  exhilarating,  and  the  recreations 
require  to  be  refted  from. 

For,  not  to  argue  the  queflion  on  the 
ground  of  religion,  but  merely  on  that  of 
prefent  enjoyment ;  look  abroad  and  fee 
who  are  the  people  that  complain  of 
wearinefs,  liflleffnefs,  and  dejedion.  You 
will  not  find  them  among  the  clafs  of  fuch 
as  are  overdone  with  work,  but  with  plea- 
fure.  The  natural  and  healthful  fatigues 
of  bufmefs  may  be  recruited  by  fimple  and 
cheap  gratifications ;  but  a  fpirit  worn 
down  with  the  toils  of  arnufement,  requires 
pleafures  of  poignancy;  varied,  multiplied, 
ftimulating ! 

It  has  been  obferved  by  medical  writers, 
that  that  fober  excefs  in  which  many 
indulge,  by  eating  and  drinking  a  little 
too  much  at  every  day's  dinner  and  every 
night's  fupper,  more  effectually  under- 
mines the  health,  than  thofe  more  rare 
excelfes  by  which  others  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  a  life  of  general  fobri-ety. 

This 
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This  illuftration  is  not  introduced  with 
a  deiign  to  recommend  occafional  devia- 
tions into  grofs  vice,  by  way  of  a  pious 
receipt  for  mending  the  morals  j  but 
merely  to  fugged  that  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  thofe  who  are  fometimes  driven 
by  unrefifted  paffion  into  irregularities 
which  fhock  their  cooler  reafon,  are 
more  liable  to  be  roufed  to  a  fenfe  of 
their  danger,  than  perfons  whofe  percep- 
tions of  evil  are  blunted  through  a  round 
of  fyflematical,  unceafing,  and  yet  not 
fcandalous  diffipation.  And  when  I  affirm 
that  this  fyftem  of  regular  indulgence  relaxes 
the  foul,  enflaves  the  heart,  bewitches 
the  fenfes,  and  thus  difqualifies  for  pious 
thought  or  ufeful  action,  without  having 
any  thing  in  it  fo  grofs  as  to  mock  the 
confcience  ;  and  when  I  hazard  an  opinion 
that  this  ftate  is  more  formidable,  becaufe 
lefs  alarming,  than  that  which  bears  upon, 
it  a  more  determined  character  of  evil,  I 
no  more  mean  to  fpeak  of  the  latter  in 
flight  and  palliating  terms,  than  I  would 
i  3  intimate, 
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intimate,  becaufe  the  fick  fometimes 
recover  from  a  fever,  but  feldom  from  a 
palfy,  that  a  fever  is  therefore  a  fafe  or  a 
healthy  ftate. 

But  there  feems  to  be  an  error  in 
the  firft  conception,  out  of  which  the 
fubfequent  errors  fucceflively  grow.  Firft 
then,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  the 
fhowy  education  of  women  tends  chiefly 
to  qualify  them  for  the  glare  of  public 
affemblies;  fecondly,  they  feem  in  many 
inftances  to  be  fo  educated,  with  a  view  to 
the  greater  probability  of  their  being 
fplendidly  married ;  thirdly,  it  is  alledged, 
in  vindication  of  thofe  diflipated  practices, 
that  daughters  can  only  be  feen,  and  ad- 
mirers procured  at  balls,  operas,  and 
aflemblies :  and  that  therefore  by  a  natural 
and  neceflary  confequence,  balls,  operas, 
and  affembiies  mull  be  followed  up  with- 
out intermiflion  till  the  object  be  effected. 
For  the  accomplimment  of  this  object  it 
is  that  all  this  complicated  machinery  had 
been  previoufly  fet  a-going,  and  kept  in 

motion 
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motion  with  an  activity  not  at  all  flackened 
by  the  difordered  ftate  of  the  fyftem ;  for 
fome  machines  inftead  of  being  flopped 
go  fafter  becaufe  the  main  fpring  is  out  of 
order ;  the  only  difference  being  that  they 
go  wrong,  and  fo  the  increafed  rapidity  adds 
only  to  the  quantity  of  error. 

It  is  alfo,  as  we  have  already  remark  ed, 
an  error  to  fancy  that  the  love  of  pleafure 
exhaufts  itfelf  by  indulgence,  and  that  the 
very  young  are  chiefly  addicted  to  it;. 
The  contrary  appears  to  be  true.  The 
defire  often  grows  with  the  purfuit  in  the 

fame  degree  as  motion  is  quickened  by  the 
continuance  of  the  gravitating  force* 

Firfl  then,  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair 
to  trace  back  the  exceffive  fondnefs  for 
amuiement  to  that  mode  of  education 
we  have  elfewhere  reprobated.  Few  of 
the  accomplifhments  falfely  fo  called, 
aiTifl:  the  developement  of  the  faculties  ^ 
they  do  not  exercife  the  judgment,  nor 
bring  into  action  thofe  powers  which  fit  the 
heart  and  mind  for  the  occupations  of  life ; 
I  4  they 
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they  do  not  prepare  women  to  love  home, 
to  underftand  its  occupations,  to  enliven 
its  uniformity,  to  fulfil  its  duties,  to 
multiply  its  comforts  :  they  do  not  lead  to 
that  fort  of  experimental  logic,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak,  compounded  of  occupation  and  re- 
flection, which  makes  up  ,the  moral  fcience 
of  life  and  manners.  Talents  which  have 
difplay  for  their  object  defpife  the  narrow 
fhge  of  home :  they  demand  mankind  for 
their  fpe£tators,  and  the  world  for  their 
iheatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  mrinking  a  little 

from  the  idea  of  a  delicate  vouns-  creature, 
lovely  in  perform  and  engaging  in  mind  and 

manners,  facrificing  nightly  at  the  public 
fhrine  of  fafhion,  at  once  the  votary  and 
the  victim ;  we  cannot  help  figuring  to 
ourfelves  how  much  more  interesting  me 
would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of 
fenfe  and  feeling,  did  he  behold  her  in  the 
more  endearing  fituations  of  domeftic  life. 
And  who  can  forbear  wifhing,  that  the 
good  fenfe,  good  taite,  and  delicacy  of  the 

men 
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men  had  rather  led  them  to  prefer  feeking 
companions  for  life  in  the  almoft  facred 
quiet  of  a  virtuous  home?  There  they 
might  have  had  the  means  of  feeing  and 
admiring  thofe  amiable  beings  in  the  beft 
point  of  view:  there  they  might  have  been 
enabled  to  form  ajufter  eftimate  of  female 
worth,  than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in 
fcenes  where  fuch  qualities  and  talents  as 
might  be  expelled  to  add  to  the  flock  of 
domeflic  comfort  mufl  neceflarily  be  kept 
in  the  back  ground,  and  where  fuch  only 
can  be  brought  into  view  as  are  not  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  infure  the  certainty  of 
home  delights. 

O  !   did  they  keep  their  perfons  frefh  and  new, 
How  would  they  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
And  win  by  rarenefs  ! 

But  by  what  unaccountable  infatuation 
is  it  that  men  too,  even  men  of  under- 
flanding,  join  in  the  confederacy  againfl 
their  own  happinefs,  by  looking  for  their 
home  companions  in  the  reforts  of  vanity  ? 
i  5  Why 
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Why  do  not  fuch  men  rife  fuperior  to  the 
illufions  of  fafhion?  Why  do  they  not 
uniformly  feek  her  who  is  to  prefide  in 
their  families  in  the  bofom  of  her  own  ?  in 
the  practice  of  every  domeflic  duty,  in  the 
exercife  of  every  amiable  virtue,  in  the 
exertion  of  every  elegant  accomplimment  ? 
thofe  accomplifhments  of  which  we  have 
been  reprobating,  not  the  pofleffion,  but 
the  application  ?  There  they  would  find  her 
exerting  them  to  their  true  end,  to  enliven 
bufmefs,  to  animate  retirement,  to  embel- 
lifh  the  charming  fcene  of  family  delights, 
to  heighten  the  interefting  pleafures  of  fo- 
cial  intercourfe,  and,  riling  in  jufl  gradation 
to  their  noblefl  object,  to  adorn  the  do&rine 
of  God  her  Saviour. 

If,  indeed,  women  were  mere  outflde, 
form  and  face  only,  and  if  mind  made  up 
no  part  of  her  competition,  it  would  fol- 
low that  a  ball-room  was  quite  as  appro" 
priate  a  place  for  choofmg  a  wife,  as  an 
exhibition  room  for  choofmg  a  picture* 
2  But, 
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But,    inaftnuch   as   women    are  not  mere 
portraits,    their    value     not    being    deter- 
minable  by  the  glance  of  the  eye,  it  follows 
that  a  different  mode  of  appreciating  their 
value,  and  a   different    place  for   viewing 
them  antecedent   to  their    being  individu- 
ally felecled,  is  defirable.     The  two  cafes 
differ  alfo  in  this,  that  if  a  man  felect  a 
picture  for  himfelf  from  among  all  its  ex- 
hibited  competitors,    and   bring    it    to  his 
own  houfe,    the  picture  being  paflive,  he 
is   able  to  fx   it  there :    while   the  wife, 
picked  up  at  a  public  place,  and  accuflomed 
to  inceffant  difplay,  will  not,  it  is  probable, 
when  brought  home,  flick  fo  quietly  to  the 
fpot  where  he   fixes  her;  but  will  efcape 
to  the  exhibition  room  again,  and  continue 
to   be   difplayed   at  every  fubfequent  exhi- 
bition, juft  as  if  me  were  not  become  pri- 
vate property,  and  had  never  been  defini- 
tively difpofed  of. 

It  is  the  novelty  of  the  thing  which  afto- 

niihes   us,  and  not  its   abfurdity:    objects 

jnay   be  fo  long  kept  before  the  eye  that 

I  6  it 
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it  begins  no  longer  to  obferve  them  ;  or 
may  be  brought  into  fuch  clofe  contact 
with  it,  that  it  does  not  difcern  them. 
Long  habit  fo  reconciles  us  to  almoft  any 
thing,  that  the  groiTeft  improprieties  ceafe 
to  ftrike  us  when  they  once  make  a  part 
of  the  common  courfe  of  action.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  a  ftrong  reafon  for  carefully 
fifting  every  opinion,  and  every  practice 
before  we  let  them  incorporate  into  the 
mafs  of  our  habit,  for  after  that  time  they 
wilt  be  no  more  examined.  Would  it  not 
be  accounted  prepofterous  for  a  young 
man  to  fay  he  had  fancied  fuch  a  lady 
would  -dance  a  better  minuet  becaufe  he 
had  feen  her  behave  devoutly  at  church, 
and  therefore  had  chofen  her  for  his  part- 
ner? and  yet  he  is  not  thought  at  all  ab- 
furd  when  he  intimates  that  he  chofe  a 
partner  for  life  becaufe  he  was  pleafed 
with  her  at  a  ball.  Surely  the  place  of 
choofing  and  the  motive  of  choice,  would 
be  juft  as  appropriate  in  one  cafe  as  in  the 
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other,  and   the  miftake,    if  the  judgment 
failed,  not  quite  fo  ferious. 

There  is,  among  the  more  elevated 
clafles  of  fociety,  a  certain  fet  of  perfons 
who  are  pleafed  exclufively  to  call  them- 
felves,  and  whom  others  by  a  fort  of  com- 
pelled courtefy  are  pleafed  to  call,  the 
fine  world.  This  fmall  detachment  con- 
fider  their  fituation  with  refpecl  to  the 
reft  of  mankind,  juft  as  the  ancient  Gre- 
cians did  theirs  ;  that  is,  as  the  Grecians 
thought  there  were  but  two  forts  of  be- 
ings, and  that  all  who  were  not  Gre- 
cians were  barbarians ;  fo  this  certain  fet 
conceives  of  fociety  as  refolving  itfelf  into 
two  diftinct  clafles ;  thejfine  world  and  the 
people;  to  which  laft  clafs  they  turn  over 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  coterie, 
however  high  their  rank,  or  fortune,  or 
merit.  Celebrity,  in  their  eftimation,  is 
not  beftowed  by  birth  or  talents,  but  by 
being  connected  with  them.  They  have 
laws,  immunities,  privileges,  and  almofl  a 
language  of  their  own  j  they  form  a  kind 

of 
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of  diftincl:  caft\  and  with  a  fort  of  ejprlt  du. 
corps  detach  thetnfelves  from  others,  even 
in  general  foeiety,  by  an  affectation  of 
diftance  and  coldnefs ;  and  only  whifper 
and  fmile  in  their  own  little  groups  of  the 
initiated  ;  their  confines  are  jealoufly  guard- 
ed, and  their  privileges  are  incommum- 
cable. 

In   this  foeiety  a  young   man    lofes  his 
natural     character,     which,     whatever     it 
might    have    been    originally,    is    melted 
down   and    caft    into    the    one   prevailing 
mould  of  Fafhion  ;   all  the  ftrong,  native, 
difcriminating   qualities  of  his  mind  being 
made  to  take  one   fhape,  one  ft  amp,  one 
fuperfcription !    However   varied   and    dif- 
tinct  might  have  been   the  materials  which 
nature    threw    into    the    crucible,    plaftic 
Fafhion  takes   care  that  they   mall  all  be 
the  fame,   or  at   lead    appear    the    fame, 
when  they  come  out  of  the   mould.      A 
young  man  in  fuch   an  artificial  ftate   of 
foeiety,  accuftomed  to  the  voluptuous  eafe, 
refined     luxuries,    foft    accommodations, 

obfe- 
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obfequious  attendance,  and  all  the  unre* 
{trained  indulgencies  of  a  fafhionable 
club,  is  not  to  be  expected  after  mar- 
riage to  take  very  cordially  to  a  home, 
unlefs  very  extraordinary  exertions  are 
made  to  amufe,  to  attach,  and  to  intereft 
him  ;  and  he  is  not  likely  to  lend  a  very 
helping  hand  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
union,  whofe  moft  laborious  exertions 
have  hitherto  been  little  more  than  a 
felfifh  ftratagem  to  reconcile  health  with 
pleafure.  Excefs  of  gratification  has  only 
ferved  to  make  him  irritable  and  exacting  ; 
it  will  of  courfe  be  no  part  of  his  project 
to  make  facrifices,  he  will  expect  to  re- 
ceive them :  and  what  would  appear  in- 
credible to  the  Paladins  of  gallant  times, 
and  the  Chevaliers  Preux  of  more  heroic 
days,  even  in  the  neceflary  bufinefs  of 
eftabiifhing  himfelf  for  life,  he  fometimes 
is  more  difpofed  to  expect;  attentions  than 
to  make  advances. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  indolent  fon  of  fafhion,  with 
a  thoufand  fine,  but  dormant  qualities, 
\vhich  a  bad  tone  of  manners  forbids  him 
to  bring  into  exercife ;  with  real  energies 
which  that  tone  does  not  allow  him  to 
difcover,  and  an  unreal  apathy  which  it 
commands  him  to  feign ;  with  the  heart 
of  an  hero,  perhaps,  if  called  into  the 
field,  affects  at  home  the  manners  of  a 
Sybarite ;  and  he  who,  with  a  Roman, 
or  what  is  more,  with  a  Britifh  valour, 
would  leap  into  the  gulph  at  the  call  of 
public  duty, 

Yet  in  the  foft  and  piping  time  of  peace, 

when  Fafhion  has  refurned  her  rights, 
would  murmur  if  a  rofe-leaf  lay  double, 
under  him. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  has 
been  faid,  generate  and  cherim  luxurious 
habits,  from  their  perfect  eafe,  undrefs, 
liberty,  and  inattention  to  the  diftinclions 

of 
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of  rank  ;  they  promote  a  love  of  play,  and 
in  fhort,  every  temper  and  fpirit  which 
tends  to  undomejlicate ;  and  what  adds  to 
the  mifchief  is,  all  this  is  attained  at  a  cheap 
rate  compared  with  what  may  be  procured 
at  home  in  the  fame  ftyle. 

Thefe  indulgencies,  and  this  habit  of 
mind,  gratify  fo  many  paflions,  that  a  wo- 
man can  never  hope  fuccefsfully  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  by  fupplying  at  home  gratifi- 
cations which  are  of  the  fame  kind,  or  which 
gratify  the  fame  habits.  Now  a  paflion  for 
gratifying  vanity,  and  a  fpirit  of  difllpation 
7>  a  pnffion  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  there- 
fore, though,  for  a  few  weeks,  a  man  who 
has  chofen  his  wife  in  the  public  haunts, 
and  this  wife  a  woman  made  up  of  acco?n- 
pliJJments,  may,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
connexion  and  of  the  fcene,  continue  do- 
meftic ;  yet  in  a  little  time  me  will  find 
that  thofe  paffions,  to  which  me  has  trufted 
for  making  pleafant  the  married  life  of  her 
hufband,  will  crave  the  ftill  higher  plea- 
Aires  of  the  club  j  and  while  thefe  are  pur- 
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fued,  fhe  will  be  configned  over  to 
evenings  at  home,  or  driven  back  to  the  old 
diffipations. 

To  conquer  the  paffion  for  club  gratifi- 
cations, a  woman  muft  not  flrive  to  feed 
it  with  fufficient  aliment  of  the  fame  kind 
in  her  fociety,  either  at  home  or  abroad  j 
fhe  muft  fupplant  and  overcome  it  by 
a  paffion  of  a  different  nature,  which  Pro- 
vidence has  kindly  planted  within  us ;  I 
mean,  by  infpiring  him  with  the  love  of 
firefide  enjoyments.  But  to  qualify  herfelf 
for  adminiftering  thefe,  fhe  muft  cultivate 
her  underftanding,  and  her  heart,  anrt  \\p-r 
temper,  acquiring  at  the  fame  time  that 
modicum  of  accomplifhments  fuited  to  his 
tafte,  which  may  qualify  her  for  pofleffing,. 
both  for  him  and  for  herfelf,  greater  varie- 
ties of  fafe  recreation* 

One  great  caufe  of  the  want  of  attach- 
ment in  thefe  Tnodifh  couples  is,  that  by 
living  in  the  world  at  large,  they  are  not 
driven  to  depend  on  each  other  as  the 
chief  fource  of  comfort.  Now  it  is  pretty 

clear* 
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clear,  in  fpite  of  modern  theories,  that  the 
very  frame  and  being  of  focieties,  whether 
great  or  fmall,  public  or  private,  is  jointed 
and  glued  together  by  dependence.  Thofe 
attachments,  which  arife  from,  and  are 
compacted  by,  a  fenfe  of  mutual  wants, 
mutual  affe&ion,  mutual  benefit,  and  mu- 
tual obligation,  are  the  cement  which 
fecure  the  union  of  the  family  as  well  as 
of  the  ftate. 

Unfortunately,  when  two  young  perfons 
of  the  above  defcription  marry,  the  union 
is  fometimes  confidered  rather  as  the  end 
than  the  beginning  of  an  engagement :  the 
attachment  of  each  to  the  other  is  rather 
viewed  as  an  object  already  completed, 
than  as  one  which  marriage  is  to  confirm 
more  clofely.  But  the  companion  for  life 
is  not  always  chofen  from  the  pureft  mo- 
tive; me  is  fele&ed,  perhaps,  becaufe  me 
is  admired  by  other  men,  rather  than  be- 
caufe (he  pofieffes  in  an  eminent  degree 
thofe  peculiar  qualities  which  are  likely  to 
conftitute  the  individual  happinefs  of  the 

mart 
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man  who  choofes  her.  Vanity  ufurps  the 
place  of  affection  ;  and  indolence  fwallows 
up  the  judgment.  Not  happinefs,  but 
fome  eafy  fubftitute  for  happinefs,  is  pur- 
fued  ;  and  a  choice  which  may  excite  envy, 
rather  than  produce  fatisfaclion,  is  adopted 
as  the  means  of  effecting  it. 

The    pair,  not    matched    but  joined,  fet 
out  feparately  with  their  independent  and 
individual  purfuits.     Whether   it    made    a 
part  of  their  original  plan  or  not,  that  they 
fhould   be    indifpenfably  neceflary  to  each 
other's  comfort,  the  fenfe  of  this  neceflity, 
probably   not  very   flrong  at  firfl,    rather 
diminifhes   than    increafes  by    time ;    they 
live   fo  much  in  the  world,    and  fo  little 
together,  that  to  (land  well  with  their  own 
fet  continues  the  favourite  project  of  each  ; 
while  to  (land  well  with  each  other  is  con- 
fidered  as  an  under  part  of  the  plot  in  the 
drama  of  life.     Whereas,  did  they  ftart  in 
the  conjugal   race  with  the  fixed  idea  that 
they  were  to  look  to  each   other  for  their 
chief    worldly    happinefs,    not    only  prin- 
ciple, 
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ciple,  but  prudence,  and  even  felfifhnefs, 
would   convince   them   of  the  neceflity  of 
ieduioufly   cultivating   each    other's  efteem 
and  affection  as  the  grand  means  of  pro- 
moting  that    happinefs.      But  vanity,  and 
the  defire    of   flattery   and    applaufe,    {till 
continue  to  operate.     Even  after  the  huf- 
band  is  brought  to  feel  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence for  his  wife,  he  flill  likes  to  fee  her 
decorated  in   a  flyle  which   may   ferve  to 
juftify    his    choice.      He   encourages    her 
to  fet  off  her   perfon,    not   fo    much  for 
his  own   gratification,  as  that  his  felf-love 
may   be    flattered,    by   her    continuing    to 
attract  the  admiration  of  thofe  whofe  opi- 
nion is  the  ftandard  by  which  he  meafures 
his  fame,  and  which  fame  is  to  (land  him 
in   the  ftead   of  happinefe.      Thus    is  me 
neceffarily  expofed  to  the  two-fold  tempt- 
ation of  being   at   once   neglected  by  her 
huiband,    and   exhibited    as  an   object  of 
attraction  to  other  men.     If  me  efcape  this 
complicated  danger,  fhe  will  be  indebted 

for 
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for  her  prefervation  not  to  his  prudence,  but 
to  her  own  principles. 

In  feme  of  thefe  modim  marriages, 
inftead  of  the  decorous  neatnefs,  the  plea- 
fant  intercourfe,  and  the  mutual  warmth  of 
communication  of  the  once  focial  dinner  ; 
the  late  and  uninterefting  meal  is  com- 
monly hurried  over  by  the  languid  and 
flovenly  pair,  that  the  one  may  have  time 
to  drefs  for  his  club,  and  the  other  for 
her  party.  And  in  thefe  cold  abftradted 
tetes-d-tetes,  they  often  take  as  little  pains 
to  entertain  each  other,  as  if  the  one  was 
precifely  the  only  human  being  in  the  world 
in  whofe  eyes  the  other  did  not  feel  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  appear  agreeable. 

Now  if  thefe  young  and  perhaps  really 
amiable  perfons  could  ftruggle  againft  the 
imperious  tyranny  of  fafhion,  and  contrive 
to  pafs  a  little  time  together,  fo  as  to  get 
acquainted  with  each  other ;  and  if  each 
would  live  in  the  lively  and  confcientious 
exercife  of  thofe  talents  and  attractions 

which 
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which  they  fometimes  know  how  to  pro- 
duce on  occafions  not  quite  fo  juftifiable ; 
they  would,  I  am  perfuaded,  often  find  out 
each  other  to  be  very  agreeable  people. 
And  both  of  them,  delighted  and  delight- 
ing, receiving  and  bedewing  happinefs, 
would  no  longer  be  driven  to  the  neceffity 
of  perpetually  efcaping  from  home  as  from 
the  only  fcene  which  offers  no  poflible 
materials  for  pleafure.  The  fteady  and 
growing  attachment,  improved  by  un- 
bounded confidence  and  mutual  inter- 
change of  fentiments ;  judgment  ripening, 
and  experience  (lengthening  that  efteem 
which  tafte  and  inclination  firft  infpired ; 
each  party  fludying  to  promote  the  eternal 
as  well  as  temporal  happinefs  of  the  other  ; 
each  correcting  the  errors,  improving  the 
principles,  and  confirming  the  faith  of  the 
beloved  object :  this  would  enrich  the 
feeling  heart  with  gratifications  which  the 
infolvent  world  has  not  to  beftow  ;  fuch 
an  heart  would  compare  its  interefting  do- 
meflic  fcenes  with  the  vapid  pleafures  of 

public 
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public  refort,  till  it  would  fly  to  its  own 
home,  not  from  neceffity,  but  tafte;  not 
from  cuftom,  but  choice  ;  not  from  duty, 
but  delight. 

It  may  feem  a  contradiction  to  have 
aficrted,  that  beings  of  all  ages,  tempers, 
and  talents,  mould  with  fuch  unremitting 
induftry  follow  up  any  way  of  life,  if  they 
did  not  find  fome  enjoyment  in  it ;  yet  I 
appeal  to  the  bofoms  of  thefe  inceflant 
hunters  in  the  chafe  of  pleafure,  whether 
they  are  really  happy.  No:  —  in  the  full 
tide  and  torrent  of  diverfion,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  gaiety  and  fplendor, 

The  heart,  diflrufting,  aiks  if  this  be  joy  ? 

But  there  is  an  anxious  refllelTnefs  excited 
by  the  purfuit,  which,  if  not  inferefting,  is 
buflling.  There  is  the  dread,  and  partly 
the  difcredit,  of  being  fufpected  of  having 
one  hour  unmortgaged,  not  only  to  fuc- 
ceffive,  but  contending  engagements;  this 
it  is,  and  not  the  pleafure  of  the  engage- 
ment itfelf,  which  is  the  object.  There  is 

an 
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an  agitation  in  the  arrangements  which  im- 
pofes  itfelf  on  the  vacant  heart  for  happi- 
nefs.  There  is  a  tumult  kept  up  in  the 
fpirits  which  is  a  bufy  though  treacherous 
fubftitute  for  comfort.  The  multiplicity 
of  folicitations  foothes  vanity.  The  very 
regret  that  they  cannot  be  all  accepted  has 
its  charms ;  for  dignity  is  flattered  becaufe 
refufal  implies  importance,  and  pre-engage- 
ment  intimates  celebrity.  Then  there 
is  the  joy  of  being  invited  when  others  are 
neglected ;  the  iriumph  of  mewing  our 
lefs  modifli  friend  that  we  are  going  where 
me  cannot  come  j  and  the  feigned  regret 
at  being  obliged  to  go,  aflumed  before  her 
who  is  half  wild  at  being  obliged  to  flay 
away.  There  is  the  fecret  art  of  exciting 
envy  in  the  very  aft  of  befpeaking  com- 
paflion;  and  of  challenging  refpecl:  by 
reprefenting  their  engagements  as  duties, 
oppreffive  indeed,  but  indifpenfable.  Thefe 
are  fome  of  the  fupplemental  fhifts  for 
Jiappinefs  with  which  vanity  contrives  to 
VOL.  ii.  K  feed 
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feed  her  hungry  followers,  too  eager  to  be 
nice  *. 

In  the  fucceflion  of  open  houfes,  in  which 
pleafure  is  to  be  flatted  and  purfued  on 
any  given  night,  the  a&ual  place  is  never 
taken  into  the  account  of  enjoyment ;  the 
fcene  of  which  is  always  fuppofed  to  lie  in 
any  place  where  her  votaries  happen  not 
to  be.  Pleafure  has  no  prefent  tenfe : 
but  in  the  houfe  which  her  purfuers  have 
juft  quitted,  and  in  the  houfe  to  which 
they  are  juft  haflening,  a  flranger  might 
conclude  the  flippery  goddefs  had  really 
fixed  her  throne,  and  that  her  worfhippers 
confidered  the  exifting  fcene,  which  they 
feem  compelled  to  fuffer,  but  from  which 

*  The  precaution  which  is  taken  againft  the  pof- 
fibility  of  being  unengaged,  by  the  long  interval  be- 
tween the  invitation  and  the  period  of  its  accomplifti- 
irient,  reminds  us  of  what  hiflorians  remark  of  the 
citizens  of  ancient  Crotona,  who  ufed  to  fend  their 
invitations  a  year  before  the  time,  that  the  guefts 
might  prepare  both  their  drefs  and  their  appetite  for 
the  vifit. 

they 
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they  are  eager  to  efcape,  as  really  detaining 
them  from  fome  pofitive  joy  to  which  they 
are  flying  in  the  next  crowd  ;  till,  if  he  met 
them  there,  he  would  find  the  component 
parts  of  each  precifely  the  fame.  He 
would  hear  the  fame  ftated  phrafes  inter- 
rupted,  not  anfwered,  by  the  fame  flated 
replies,  the  unfinifhed  fentence  "  driven 
<c  adverfe  to  the  winds/'  by  preffing  mul- 
titudes ;  the  fame  warm  regret  mutually 
exchanged  by  two  friends  (who  had  been 
exprefsly  denied  to  each  other  all  the 
winter)  that  they  had  not  met  before; 
the  fame  foft  and  fmiling  forrow  at  being 
torn  away  from  each  other  now  \  the  fame 
avowed  anxiety  to  renew  the  meeting,  with 
perhaps  the  fame  fecret  refolution  to  avoid 
it.  He  would  hear  defcribed  with  the 
fame  pathetic  earneftnefs  the  difficulties  of 
getting  into  this  houfe,  and  the  dangers 
of  getting  out  of  the  lad !  the  perilous 
retreat  of  former  nights,  effected  amidfl 
the  (hock  of  chariots,  and  the  clang 

of    contending  coachmen!    a  retreat  in* 
&  2  deed 
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deed  effe&ed  with  a  fkill  and  peril  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  ten  thoufand,  and 
detailed  with  far  jufter  triumph :  for  that 
which  happened  only  once  in  a  life  to  the 
Grecian  hero,  occurs  to  thefe  Britiih 
heroines  every  night.  There  is  one  point 
of  refemblance,  indeed,  between  them  in 
which  the  comparifon  fails ;  for  the  com- 
mander, with  a  mauvaife  honte  at  which  a 
true  female  veteran  would  blufh,  is  remark- 
able for  never  naming  hlmfelf. 

With  "  myfterious  reverence"  I  for- 
bear to  defcant  on  thofe  ferious  and 
interefting  rites,  for  the  more  augufl 
and  folemn  celebration  of  which,  Fafhion 
nightly  convenes  thefe  fplendid  myriads 
to  her  more  fumptuous  temples.  Rites ! 
which  when  engaged  in  with  due  devo- 
tion, abforb  the  whole  foul,  and  call 
every  paffion  into  exercife,  except  indeed 
thofe  of  love,  and  peace,  and  kind- 
nefs,  and  gentlenefs.  Infpiring  rites! 
which  ftimulate  fear,  roufe  hope,  kindle 
zeal,  quicken  dulnefs,  fharpen  difcern- 

ment, 
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ment,  exercife  memory,  inflame  cu- 
riofity !  Rites !  in  fhort,  in  the  due 
performance  of  which  all  the  energies 
and  attentions,  all  the  powers  and  abi- 
lities, all  the  abftraction  and  exertion, 
all  the  diligence  and  devotednefs,  all 
the  facrifice  of  time,  all  the  contempt 
of  eafe,  all  the  neglect  of  fleep,  all  the 
oblivion  of  care,  all  the  riiks  of  fortune 
(half  of  which,  if  directed  to  their  true 
objects,  would  change  the  very  face  of 
the  world) :  all  thefe  are  concentrated 
to  one  point;  a  point  in  which  the 
wife  and  the  weak,  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  the  fair  and  the  frightful,  the 
fprightly  and  the  dull,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  patrician  and  plebeian,  meet 
in  one  common  and  uniform  equality; 
an  equality  as  religioufly  refpe&ed  in 
thefe  folemnities,  in  which  all  diftinc- 

tions    are    levelled    at    a  blow.    f^A  ~* 

L. 
wnich   the  very  fpirit   is   therefore  demo- 

cratical,)  at  it  is  combated  in  all  other 
inftances. 

K  3  Behold 
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Behold  four  Kings  in  majefty  rever'd, 
With  hoary  whifkers  and  a  forked  beard  ; 
And  four  fair  Queens,  whofe  hands  fuflain  a  flow'r, 
Th'  exprefiive  emblem  of  their  fofter  pow'r ; 
Four  Knaves  in  garbs  fuccinft,  a  trufty  band, 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand  ; 
And  party-colour'd  troops,  a  fhining  train, 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  en  the  velvet  plain  *„ 

#  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

On  Public  Amufements. 

IT  is  not  propofed  to  enter  the  long 
contefted  field  of  controverfy  as  to  the 
individual  amufements  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  fafe  and  lawful  for  thofe  women 
of  the  higher  clafs  who  make  a  ftrift  pro- 
feflion  of  Chriftianity.  The  judgment  they 
will  be  likely  to  form  for  themfelves  on 
the  fubjecl,  and  the  plan  they  will  confe- 
quently  adopt,  will  depend  much  on  the 
clearnefs  or  obfcurity  of  their  religious 
views,  and  on  the  greater  or  lefs  progrefs 
they  have  made  in  their  Chriftian  courfe. 
It  is  in  their  choice  of  amufements  that  you 
are  able,  in  fome  meafure,  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  real  difpofitions  of  mankind.  In 
their  bufmefs,  in  the  leading  employments  of 
life,  their  path  is  in  a  good  degree  chalked 
K  4  out 
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out  for  them  :  there  is  in  this  /efpeft  a  fort 
of  general  character,  wherein  the  greater 
part,  more  or  lefs,  muft  coincide.  But  in 
their  pleafures  the  choice  is  voluntary,  the 
tafte  is  felf- directed,  the  propensity  is  inde- 
pendent ;  and  of  courfe  the  habitual  ftate, 
the  genuine  bent  and  bias  of  the  temper, 
are  mod  likely  to  be  feen  in  thofe  purfuits 
which  every  perfon  is  at  liberty  to  choofe 
for  himfelf. 

When  a  truly  religious  principle  mall 
have  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  force 
as  to  produce  that  conscientious  and 
habitual  improvement  of  time  before  re- 
commended, it  will  difcover  itfelf  by  an 
increafing  indifference  and  even  deadnefs 
to  thofe  pleafures  which  are,  interefting 
to  the  world  at  large.  A  woman  under 
the  predominating  influence  of  fuch  a 
principle,  will  begin  to  difcover  that  the 
fame  thing  which  in  itfelf  is  innocent  may 
yet  be  comparatively  wrong.  She  will 
begin  to  feel  that  there  are  many  amufe- 
raents  and  employments  which,  though  they 

have 
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have  nothing  cenfurable  in  themfelves, 
yet  if  they  be  allowed  to  intrench  on  hours 
which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  ftill  better 
purpofes ;  or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an 
undue  length ;  or  above  all,  if  by  foften- 
ing  and  relaxing  her  mind  and  diflipating 
her  fpirits,  they  fo  indifpofe  her  for  better 
purfuits  as  to  render  fubfequent  duties  a 
burden,  they  become  in  that  cafe  clearly 
wrong  for  her,  whatever  they  may  be  for 
others.  Now  as  temptations  of  this  fort 
are  the  peculiar  dangers  of  better  kind  of 
characters,  the  facrifice  of  fuch  little 
gratifications  as  may  have  no  great  harm  in 
them,  come  in  among  the  daily  calls  to 
felf-denial  in  a  Chriftian. 

The  fine  arts,  for  inflance,  polite  lite- 
rature, elegant  fociety,  thefe  are  among 
the  lawful,  and  liberal,  and  becoming 
recreations  of  higher  life  5  yet  if  even 
thefe  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  or  ex- 
clufion  of  feverer  duties,  if  they  interfere 
with  ferious  ftudies,  or  difqualify  the  mind 
for  religious  excercifes,  it  is  an  intima- 
K  5  tion 
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tion  that  they  have  been  too  much  in- 
dulged ;  and,  under  fuch  circumftances* 
it  might  be  the  part  of  Chriftian  circum- 
fpeclion  to  inquire  if  the  time  devoted 
to  them  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Above 
all,  a  tender  conference  will  never  lofe 
fight  of  one  fafe  rule  of  determining  in 
all  doubtful  cafes  :  if  the  point  be  fo  nice 
that  though  we  hope  upon  the  whole 
there  may  be  no  harm  in  engaging  in 
it,  we  may  at  lead  be  always  quite  fure 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  letting  it 
alone.  The  adoption  of  this  fimple  rule 
would  put  a  period  to  much  unprofitable 
cafuiftry. 

The  principle  of  being  refponfible  for 
the  ufe  of  time  once  fixed  in  the  mind, 
the  confcientious  Chriftian  will  be  making 
a  continual  progrefs  in  the  great  art  of 
turning  time  to  account.  In  the  firft  flages 
of  her  religion  fhe  will  have  abftained  from 
pleafures  which  began  a  little  to  wound 
the  confcience,  or  which  afiumed  a  quef- 
tionable  fliape  j  but  fhe  will  probably  have 

abftained 
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abftained  with  regret,  and  with  a  fecret 
wifh  that  confcience  could  have  permitted 
her  to  keep  well  with  pleafure  and  religion 
too.  But  you  may  difcern  in  her  fubfe- 
quent  courfe  that  me  has  reached  a  more 
advanced  ftage,  by  her  beginning  to 
neglect  even  fuch  pleafures  or  employ- 
ments as  have  no  moral  turpitude  in 
them,  but  are  merely  what  are  called 
innocent.  This  relinquimment  arifes,  not 
fo  much  from  her  feeling  (till  more  the 
reflraints  of  religion,  as  from  the  im- 
provement of  her  religious  tafte.  Pleafures 
cannot  now  attach  her  merely  from  their 
being  innocent,  unlefs  they  are  likewife  in- 
terefting,  and  to  be  interefting  they  muft 
be  confonant  to  her  fuperinduced  views. 
She  is  not  contented  to  fpend  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  harmlefsly ;  it  muft 
be  fpent  profitably  alfo.  Nay,  if  (lie  be 
indeed  earneftly  Ci  preffing  towards  the 
u  mark,"  it  will  not  be  even  enough  for 
her  that  her  prefent  purfuit  be  good  if 
fhe  be  convinced  that  it  might  be  dill 
K.  6  better. 
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better.  Her  contempt  of  ordinary  en- 
joyments will  increafe  in  a  direct  propor- 
tion to  her  increafed  relim  for  thofe  plea- 
fures  which  religion  enjoins  and  beftows. 
So  that  at  length,  if  it  were  poflible  to 
fuppofe  that  an  angel  could  come  down  to 
take  off  as  it  were  the  interdict,  and  to 
invite  her  to  refume  all  the  pleafures  me 
had  renounced,  and  to  refume  them  with 
complete  impunity,  me  would  reject  the 
invitation,  becaufe,  from  an  improvement 
in  her  fpiritual  tafte,  (he  would  defpife 
thofe  delights  from  which  fhe  had  at  firfl 
abftained  through  fear.  Till  her  will  and 
affections  come  heartily  to  be  engaged  in 
the  fervice  of  God,  the  progrefs  will  not 
be  comfortable;  but  when  once  they  are 
fo  engaged,  the  attachment  to  this  fer- 
vice will  be  cordial,  and  her  heart  will 
not  defire  to  go  back  and  toil  again 
in  the  drudgery  of  the  world.  For 
her  religion  has  not  fo  much  given  her 
a  new  creed,  as  a  new  heart,  and  a  new 
life. 

As 
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As  her  views  are  become  new,  fo  her 
tempers,  difpofitions,  taftes,  actions,  pur- 
fuits,  choice  of  company,  choice  of  amufe- 
ments,  are  new  alfo ;  her  employment  of 
time  is  changed ;  her  turn  of  converfation 
is  altered ;  "  old  things  are  pafled  away, 
"  all  things  are  become  new."  In  difli- 
pated  and  worldly  fociety,  fhe  will  feldom 
fail  to  feel  a  fort  of  uneafinefs,  which  will 
produce  one  of  thefe  two  effects;  fhe 
will  either,  as  proper  feafons  prefent 
themfelves,  ftruggle  hard  to  introduce 
fuch  fubjedts  as  may  be  ufeful  to  others ; 
or,  fuppofing  that  fhe  finds  herfelf  unable 
to  effect  this,  fhe  will,  as  far  as  fhe  pru- 
dently can,  abfent  herfelf  from  all  un- 
profitable kind  of  fociety.  Indeed  her 
manner  of  conducting  herfelf  under  thefe 
circumftances,  may  ferve  to  furnifh  her 
with  a  teft  of  her  own  fincerity.  For 
while  people  are  contending  for  a  little 
more  of  this  amufement,  and  pleading  for 
a  little  extenfion  of  that  gratification,  and 
fighting  in  order  that  they  may  hedge  in 
i  a  little 
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a  little  more  territory  to  their  pleafare- 
ground,  they  are  exhibiting  a  kind  of  evf- 
dence  again  ft  themfelves,  that  they  are  not 
yet  "  renewed  in  the  fpirit  of  their  mind." 
It  has  been  warmly  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion to  certain  religious  books,  and  par- 
ticularly againfl  a  recent  work  of  high 
worth  and  celebrity,  by  a  diftinguifhed 
layman  *,  that  they  have  fet  the  flandard 
of  felf- denial  higher  than  reafon  or  even 
than  Chriflianity  requires.  Thefe  works 
do  indeed  elevate  the  general  tone  of  re- 
ligion to  a  higher  pitch  than  is  quite  con- 
venient to  thofe  who  are  at  infinite  pains 
to  conftruft  a  comfortable  and  compre- 
henfive  plan,  which  (hall  unite  the  quef- 
tionable  pleafures  of  this  world  with  the 
promifed  happinefs  of  the  next.  I  fay,  k 
has  been  fomedmes  objected,  even  by  thoffe 
readers  who  on  the  whole  greatly  admire 
the  particular  work  alluded  to,  that  it  is 
unreafonably  drift  in  the  perceptive  and 
prohibitory  parts  j  and  efpecially  that  it 

*  Pradical  View,  &c.  by  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

individually 
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individually  and  fpecifically  forbids  certain 
fafhionable  amufements,  with  a  feverity  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures;  and  is  fcru- 
puloufly  rigid  in  condemning  diverfions 
againfl  which  nothing  is  faid  in  the  New 
Teftament.  Each  objector,  however,  is  fo 
far  reafonable,  as  only  to  beg  quarter  for 
her  own  favourite  diverfion,  and  generoufly 
abandons  the  defence  of  thofe  in  which  fhe 
lierfelf  has  no  particular  pleafure. 

But  thefe  objectors  do  not  feem  to 
underftand  the  true  genius  of  Chriftianity. 
They  do  not  confider  that  it  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Gofpel  to  exhibit  a  fcheme  of 
principles,  of  which  it  is  the  tendency 
to  infufe  fuch  a  fpirit  of  holinefs  as  muft 
be  utterly  incompatible,  not  only  with  cuf- 
toms  decidedly  vicious,  but  with  the  very 
fpirit  of  worldly  pleafure.  They  do  not 
confider  that  Chriftianity  is  neither  a  table 
of  ethics,  nor  a  fyftem  of  opinions,  nor  a 
bundle  of  rods  to  punifh,  nor  an  exhibition 
of  rewards  to  allure,  nor  a  fcheme  of 
reftraints  to  terrify,  nor  merely  a  code  of 

laws 
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laws  to  reftrift ;  but  it  is  a  new  principle 
infufed  into  the  heart  by  the  word  and  the 
fpirit  of  God ;  out  of  which  principle  will 
inevitably   grow   right    opinions,    renewed 
affections,    correct    morals,    pure    defires, 
heavenly  tempers,    and   holy    habits,  with 
an  invariable  defire  of  pleafmg  God,  and 
a  conftant  fear  of  offending  him.     A  real 
Chriftian,  whofe  heart  is  once  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  principle,  can  no  more 
return   to   the  amufements   of  the   world, 
than  a  philofopher  can  be  refrefhed  with 
the  diverfions  of  the  vulgar,  or  a  man  be 
amufed  with   the   recreations   of    a  child. 
The  New  Teftament  is  not  a  mere  flatute- 
book :  it  is  not  a  table  where  every  offence 
is  detailed,  and   its  correfponding  penalty 
annexed:  it  is  not  fo  much  a  compilation 
as  a  fpirit  of  laws :    it   does  not  fo  much 
prohibit   every  individual  wrong    practice, 
as  fuggefl  a  temper,  and  implant  a  general 
principle  with  which  every  wrong  pradice 
is  incompatible.      It  did  not  for  inftance, 
fo  much  attack  the  then  reigning  and  cor- 
rupt 
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rupt  fafhions,  which  were  probably,  like 
the  fafhions  of  other  countries,  temporary 
and  local,  as  it  ftruck  at  that  worldlinefs, 
which  is  the  root  and  flock  from  which  all 
corrupt  fafhions  proceed. 

The  prophet  Ifaiah,  who  addrefied  him- 
felf  more  particularly  to  the  Ifraelitifh 
women,  inveighed  not  only  againfl  vanity, 
luxury,  and  immodefly,  in  general ;  but 
with  great  propriety  cenfured  even  thofe 
precife  inftances  of  each,  to  which  the 
women  of  rank  in  the  particular  country 
he  was  addrefling  were  efpeciaily  addicted ; 
nay,  he  enters  into  the  minute  detail  *  of 
their  very  perfonal  decorations,  and  brings 
fpecific  charges  againft  feveral  inftances  of 
their  levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ; 
meaning,  however,  chiefly  to  cenfure  the 
turn  of  character  which  thefe  indicated, 
But  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  which  was  to  be 
addrefled  to  all  ages,  flations,  and  countries, 
feldom  contains  any  fuch  detailed  animad- 
verfions  \  for  though  many  of  the  cenfur- 

*  Ifaiah,  chap.  in. 

able 
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able  modes  which  the  prophet  fo  feverely 
reprobated,  continued  probably  to  be  ftill 
prevalent  in  Jerufalem  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  yet  how  little  would  it  have  fuited 
the  univerfality  of  his  miffion,  to  have  con- 
fined his  preaching  to  fuch  local,  limited, 
and  fluctuating  cuftoms !  not  but  that 
there  are  many  texts  which  actually  do 
define  the  Chriftian  coridud  as  well  as 
temper,  with  fufficient  particularity  to  ferve 
as  a  condemnation  of  many  practices  which 
are  pleaded  for,  and  often  to  point  pretty 
dire&ly  at  them. 

It  would  be  well  for  thofe  modifh  Chrift» 
ians  who  vindicate  exceffive  vanity  in  drefs, 
expence,  and  decoration,  on  the  principle 
of  their  being  mere  matters  of  indifference, 
and  no  where  prohibited  in  the  Gofpel,  to 
confider  that  fuch  practices  ftrongly  mark 
the  temper  and  fpirit  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  in  that  view  are  fo  little 
creditable  to  the  Chriftian  profeflion,  as  to 
furnifha  juft  fubject  of  fufpicion  againfl  the 
piety  of  thofe  who  indulge  in  them. 

Had 
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Had  Peter,  on  that  memorable  day 
when  be  added  three  thoufand  converts 
to  the  Church  by  a  fingle  fermon,  nar- 
rowed his  fubjeft  to  a  remonftrance 
againft  this  diverfion,  or  that  public  place^ 
or  the  other  vain  amufement,  it  might 
indeed  have  fuited  the  cafe  of  fome  of  the 
female  Jewifh  converts  who  were  prefent ; 
but  fuch  reftri&ions  as  might  have  been 
appropriate  to  them  would  probably  noi: 
have  applied  to  the  cafes  of  the  Parthians 
and  Medes,  of  which  his  audience  wa§ 
partly  compofed  j  or  fuch  as  might  have 
belonged  to  them  would  have  been  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  Cretes  and  Arabians; 
or  again,  thofe  which  fuited  thefe  would  not 
have  applied  to  the  Elamites  and  Mefopo- 
tamians.  By  fuch  partial  and  circumfcribed 
addreffes,  his  multifarious  audience,  com- 
pofed of  all  nations  and  countries,  would 
not  have  been,  as  we  are  told  they  were, 
"  pricked  to  the  heart."  But  when  he 
preached  on  the  broad  ground  of  general 
"  repentance  and  remiilion  of  fins  in  the 

"  name 
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"  name  of  Jefus  Chrift,"  it  was  no  won- 
der that  they  all  cried  out,  "  What  fliall 
"  we  do  ?"  Thefe  colle&ed  foreigners,  at 
their  return  home,  muft  have  found  very 
different  ufages  to  be  corrected  in  their  dif- 
ferent countries ;  of  courfe  a  detailed  reftric- 
tion  of  the  popular  abufes  at  Jerufalem 
would  have  been  of  little  ufe  to  ftrangers 
returning  to  their  refpective  nations.  The 
ardent  Apoftle,  therefore,  acted  more  con- 
fiftently  in  communicating  to  them  the 
Jarge  and  comprehend  ve  fpirk  of  the 
Gofpel,  which  fhould  at  once  involve  all 
their  fcattered  and  feparate  duties  as  well 
as  reprove  ail  their  fcattered  and  feparate 
corruptions  :  for  the  whole  always  includes 
a  part,  and  the  greater  involves  the  lefs. 
Chrift  and  his  difciples,  inftead  of  limiting 
their  condemnation  to  the  peculiar  vanities 
reprehended  by  Ifaiahr  embraced  the  very 
foul  and  principle  of  them  all  in  fuch  ex- 
hortations as  the  following :  "  Be  ye  not 
"  conformed  to  the  world :"  — "  If  any 
"  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 

«  Father 
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«  Father  is  not  in  him:"  —  "  The  falhion 
"  of  this  world  paffeth  away."  Our 
Lord  and  his  Apofiles,  whofe  future  un- 
fele&ed  audience  was  to  be  made  up  out  of 
the  various  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world, 
attacked  the  evil  heart,  out  of  which  all 
thofe  incidental,  local,  peculiar,  and  popu- 
lar corruptions  proceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Chrift  and  his  immediate 
followers,  the  luxury  and  intemperance  of 
the  Romans  had  arifen  to  a  pitch  before 
unknown  in  the  world ;    but  as  the  fame 
Gofpel  which   its  Divine  Author  and  his 
difciples  were   then  preaching  to  the-  hun- 
gry and   neceflitous,  was  afterwards  to  be 
preached  to  high  and  low,  not  excepting 
the    Roman    emperors     themfelves;     the 
large  precept,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
"  or  whatever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
"  of  God,"   was    likely   to   be  of    more 
general  ufe  than  any  feparate  exhortation 
to  temperance,  to   thankfulnefs,  to  mode- 
ration as  to  quantity   or  expence ;  which 
laft  indeed  muft  always  be  left   in  fome 

degree 
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degree  to  the  judgment  and  circumftances 
of  the  individual. 

When  the  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles 
vifited  the  "  Saints  of  Csefar's  houfhold," 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  have  heard,  nor 
could  he  have  heard  without  abhorrence, 
of  fome  of  the  famionable  amufements  in 
the  court  of  Nero.  He  muft  have  re- 
flected with  peculiar  indignation  on  many 
things  which  were  practifed  in  the  Circen- 
fian  games :  yet,  inftead  of  pruning  this 
corrupt  tree,  and  Tingling  out  even  the 
inhuman  gladiatorial  fports  for  the  object 
of  his  condemnation,  he  laid  his  axe  to 
the  root  of  all  corruption,  by  preaching 
to  them  that  Gofpel  of  Chrift  of  which 
"  he  was  not  afhamed ;"  and  fhewing  to 
them  that  believed,  that  "  it  was  the  power 
Cf  of  God  and  the  wifdom  of  God." 
Of  this  Gofpel  the  great  object  was,  to 
attack  not  one  popular  evil,  but  the  whole 
body  of  fin.  Now  the  doctrine  of  Chrift 
crucified  was  the  moft  appropriate  means  for 
deftroying  this  j  for  by  what  other  means 

could 
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could  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  Apoftle 
have  fo  powerfully  inforced  the  heinoufnefs 
of  fin,  as  by  infifting  on  the  coftlinefs  of 
the  facrifice  which  was  offered  for  its  expia- 
tion ?  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
about  the  very  time  of  his  preaching  to  the 
Romans,  the  public  tafte  had  funk  to  fuch 
an  excefs  of  depravity,  that  the  very  women 
engaged  in  thofe  mocking  encounters  with 
the  gladiators. 

But,  in  the  firft  place,  it  was  better  that 
the  right  practice  of  his  hearers  mould 
grow  out  of  the  right  principle  ;  and  next, 
his  fpecifically  reprobating  thefe  diverfions 
might  have  had  this  ill  effect,  that  fucceed- 
mg  ages,  feeing  that  they  in  their  amufe- 
ments  came  fomewhat  fhort  of  thofe  dread- 
ful exceffes  of  the  poliihed  Romans,  would 
only  have  plumed  themfelves  on  their  own 
comparative  fuperiority ;  and,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, even  the  bull-fights  of  Madrid  might 
in  time  have  had  their  panegyrifts:  The 
truth  is,  the  Apoftle  knew  that  fuch  abo- 
3  minable 
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minable  corruptions  could  never  fubfift 
together  with  Chriflianity,  and,  in  fad,  the 
honour  of  abolifhing  thefe  barbarous  diver- 
fions,  was  referved  for  Conftantine,  the  firfl 
Chriflian  emperor. 

Belides,  the  Apoftles,  by  inveighing 
againfl  fome  particular  diverfions,  might 
have  feemed  to  fan&ion  all  which  they 
did  not  actually  cenfure :  and  as,  in  the 
Japfe  of  time  and  the  revolution  of  govern- 
ments, cuftoms  change  and  manners 
fluctuate ;  had  a  minute  reprehenfion  of 
the  fafhions  of  the  then  exifting  age  been 
publimed  in  the  New  Teflament,  that  por- 
tion of  Scripture  muft  in  time  have  become 
obfolete,  even  in  that  very  fame  country, 
when  the  fafhions  themfelves  mould  have 
changed.  Paul  and  his  brother  Apoftles 
knew  that  their  epiftles  would  be  the 
oracles  of  the  Chriftian  world,  when  thefe 
temporary  diverfions  would  be  forgotten. 
In  confequence  of  this  knowledge,  by 
the  univerfal  precept  to  avoid  "  the  luft 

"  of 
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*c  of  the  flefh,  the  luft  of  the  eye,  and  the 
"  pride  of  life,"  they  have  prepared  a 
lafling  antidote  againft  the  principle  of  all 
corrupt  pleafures,  which  will  ever  remain 
equally  applicable  to  the  loofe  fafhions  of 
all  ages  and  of  every  country  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Therefore,  to  vindicate  diverfions  which 
are  in  themfelves  unchriftian,  on  the  pre- 
tended ground  that  they  are  not  fpecifi- 
cally  condemned  in  the  Gofpel,  would  be 
little  lefs  abfurd  than  if  the  heroes  of 
Newmarket  mould  bring  it  as  a  proof  that 
their  periodical  meetings  are  not  con- 
demned in  Scripture,  becaufe  St.  Paul, 
when  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  did  not 
fpeak  againft  thefe  diverfions ;  and  that  in 
availing  himfelf  of  the  Ifthmian  games,  as 
a  happy  illuftration  of  the  Chriftian  race,  . 
he  did  not  drop  any  cenfure  on  the  practice 
itfelf :  a  practice  which  was  indeed  as 
much  more  pure  than  the  races  of  Chrif- 
tian Britain,  as  the  moderation  of  being 

VOL.  ii.  L  con- 
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contented  with  the  triumph  of  a  crown  of 
leaves,  is  fuperior  to  that  criminal  fpirit  of 
gambling  which  iniquitoufly  enriches  the 
vi&or  by  beggaring  the  competitor. 

Local  abufes,  as  we  have  faid,  were 
not  the  objecl:  of  a  book  whofe  inftruc- 
tions  were  to  be  of  univerfal  and  lading 
application.  As  a  proof  of  this,  little  is 
faid  in  the  Gofpel  of  the  then  prevailing 
corruption  of  polygamy  ;  nothing  againlt 
the  favage  cuftom  of  expofing  children,  or 
even  againft  flavery ;  nothing  exprefsly 
againft  fuicide  or  duelling  ;  the  laft  Gothic 
cuftom,  indeed,  did  not  exift  among  the 
crimes  of  Paganifm.  But  is  there  not  an 
implied  prohibition  againfl  polygamy  in 
the  general  denunciation  againft  adultery  ? 
Is  not  expofing  of  children  condemned  in 
that  charge  againft  the  Romans,  that 
*c  they  were  without  natural  affection  ?" 
Is  there  not  a  ftrong  cenfure  againft 
ilavery  conveyed  in  the  command  to  "  do 
"  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
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<*  do  unto  you  ?"  and,^  againft  filicide  and 
duelling,  in  the  general  prohibition  againft 
murder,  which  is  ftrongly  enforced  and 
affectingly  amplified  by  the  folemn  man- 
ner in  which  murder  is  traced  back  to  its 
firfl  feed  of  anger,  in  the  fermon  on  the 
mount  ? 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  when  Chrift  fent 
the  Gofpel  to  all  nations,  he  meant  that 
that  Gofpel  mould  proclaim  thofe  prime 
truths,  general  laws,  and  fundamental 
doctrines,  which  muft  neceflarily  involve 
the  prohibition  of  all  individual,  local,  and 
inferior  errors ;  errors  which  could  not 
have  been  fpecifically  guarded  againft, 
without  having  a  diftincl:  Gofpei  for  every 
country,  or  without  fwelling  the  divine 
volume  into  fuch  inconvenient  length  as 
would  have  defeated  one  great  end  of 
its  promulgation*.  And  while  its  lead- 
ing  principles  are  of  univerfal  application, 

*  "  To  the  poor  the  Gofpel  is  preached."  Luke 
vii,  22. 

L  2  it 
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k  mufl  always,  in  fome  meafure,  be  left  to 
the  difcretion  of  the  preacher,  and  to  the 
confcience  of  the  hearer,  to  examine 
\vhether  the  life  and  habits  of  thofe  who 
profefs  it  are  conformable  to  its  main  fpifit 
and  defign. 

The   fame   Divine   Spirit  which    indited 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  promifed  to  purify 
the  hearts  and  renew   the  natures  of  re- 
penting and  believing  Chriftians  ;  and  the 
compofitions  it  infpired  are  in  fome  degree 
analogous    to   the  workmanmip    it  effects. 
It  prohibited  the  vicious  practices   of  the 
apoftolical  days,  by  prohibiting  the  paflions 
and  principles  which  rendered  them  gratify- 
ing ;  and  ftill  working  in  like  manner  on 
the  hearts  of  real  Chriftians,  it  corrects  the 
tafte  which  was  accuftomed  to  find  its  pro- 
per gratification  in  the  reforts  of  vanity ; 
and  thus   effectually  provides  for  the   re- 
formation of  the  habits,  and  infufes  a  relifh 
for  rational  and  domeftic  enjoyments,  and 
for   whatever   can    adminifler  pleafure  to 

that 
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that  fpirit  of  peace,  and  love,  and  hope, 
and  joy,  which  animates  and  rules  the  re- 
newed heart  of  the  true  Chriftian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  Scripture 
which,  though  to  a  fuperficial  reader  ic 
may  feem  but  very  remotely  connected  with 
the  prefent  fubjec"!:,  yet,  to  readers  of  ano- 
ther cafl,  feems  to  fettle  the  matter  beyond 
controverfy.  In  the  parable  of  the  great 
fupper,  this  important  truth  is  held  out 
to  us,  that  even  things  good  in  tbemfefoes 
may  be  the  means  of  our  eternal  ruiny 
by  drawing  our  hearts  from  God,  and 
caufing  us  to  make  light  of  the  offers 
of  the  Gofpel.  One  invited  gueft  had 
bought  an  eftate,  another  had  made  a 
purchafe,  equally  blamelefs,  of  oxen  ;  a 
third  had  married  a  wife,  an  a&  not 
illaudable  in  itfel-f.  They  had  all  different 
reafons,  none  of  which  appeared  to  have 
any  moral  turpitude ;  but  they  all  agreed  in 
this,  to  decline  the  invitation  to  the  fupper. 
The  worldly  pofleflions  of  one,  the  worldly 
bufmefs  of  another,  and  what  mould  be 
L  3  par- 
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particularly  attended  to,  the  love  to  his 
dearefl  relative,  of  a  third,  (a  love,  by  the 
way,  not  only  allowed  but  commanded 
in  Scripture,)  were  brought  forward  as 
excufes  for  not  attending  to  the  important 
bufinefs  of  religion.  The  confequence, 
however,  was  the  fame  to  all.  "  None 
"  of  thofe  which  were  bidden  fHall  tafte 
"  of  my  fupper,"  If  then  things  innocent, 
things  neceffary,  things  laudable,  things 
commanded,  become  finful,  when  by  un* 
feafonable  or  exceffive  indulgence  they 
detain  the  heart  and  affections  from  God* 
how  vain  will  all  thofe  arguments  ne- 
ceflarily  be  rendered,  which  are  urged  by 
the  advocates  for  certain  amufements,  on 
the  ground  of  their  harmleffhefs  ;  if  thofe 
amufements  ferve  (not  to  mention  any 
pofitive  evil  which  may  belong  to  them) 
in  like  manner  to  draw  away  the  thoughts 
and  affedions  from  all  fpiritual  objects! 

To  conclude  ;  when  this  topic  happens 
to  become  the  fubjecl:  of  converfation, 
inftead  of  addreffing  fevere  and  "pointed 

attacks 
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attacks  to  young  ladies  on  the  fin  of 
attending  places  of  diverfion,  would  it 
not  be  better  firft  to  endeavour  to  excite 
in  them  that  principle  of  Chriftianity,  with 
with  fuch  diverfions  feem  not  quite  com- 
patible ;  as  the  phyfician,  who  vifits  a 
patient  in  an  eruptive  fever,  pays  little 
attention  to  thofe  fpots  which  to  the 
ignorant  appear  to  be  the  difeafe,  except 
indeed  fo  far  as  they  ferve  as  indications 
to  let  him  into  its  nature,  but  goes  ftraight 
to  the  root  of  the  malady  ?  He  attacks 
the  fever,  her  lowers  the  pulfe,  he  changes 
the  fyftem,  he  corrects  the  general  habit  j 
well  knowing  that  if  he  can  but  reflore 
the  vital  principle  of  health,  the  fpots, 
which  were  nothing  but  fymptoms,  will 
die  away  of  themfelves. 

In  intruding  others,  we  mould  imitate 
our  Lord  and  his  Apoflles,  and  not  always 
aim  our  blow  at  each  particular  corrup- 
tion 5  but  making  it  our  bufinefs  to  con- 
vince our  pupil  that  what  brings  forth  the 
evil  fruit  me  exhibits,  cannot  be  a  branch 
L  4  of 
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of  the  true  vine  ;  we  fhould  thus  avail 
ourfelves  of  individual  corruptions,  for 
impreffing  her  with  a  fenfe  of  the  neceffity 
of  purifying  the  common  fource  from 
which  they  flow  —  a  corrupt  nature.  Thus 
making  it  our  grand  bufmefs  to  re&ify 
the  heart,  we  purfue  the  true,  the  com- 
pendious, the  only  method  of  producing 
univerfal  holinefs. 

I  would,  however,  take  leave  of  thofe 
amiable  and  not  ill-difpofed  young  perfons, 
who  complain  of  the  rigour  of  human 
prohibitions,  and  declare,  "  they  meet 
"  with  no  fuch  ftridnefs  in  the  Gofpel," 
by  afking  them,  with  the  moft  affectionate 
earneftnefs,  if  they  can  confcientioufly  re- 
concile their  nightly  attendance  at  every 
public  place  which  they  frequent,  with 
fuch  precepts  as  the  following  :  "  Redeem- 
"  ing  the  time  :" — "  Watch  and  pray  :" — 
"  Watch,  for  ye  know  not  at  what  time 
"  your  Lord  cometh  :" — u  Abflain  from 
"  all  appearance  of  evil  :" — u  Set  your  af- 
6C  fedlions  on  things  above  :5' — uBeye  fpirit- 

"  ually 
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"  ually  minded  :" — "  Crucify  thefldh  with 
"  its  -affections  and  lufts  ?"  And  I  would 
venture  to  offer  one  criterion,  by  which 
the  perfons  in  queflion  may  be  enabled  to 
decide  on.  the  pofitive  innocence  and  fafety 
of  fuch  diverfions  ;  I  mean,  provided 
they  are  fincere  in  their  fcrutiny  and  ho- 
neffc  in  their  avowaL  If,  on  their  return 
at  night  from  thofe  places,  they  find  they: 
can  retire,  and  "  commune  with  their 
u  own  hearts ;"  if  they  find  the  love  of 
God  operating  with  undiminifhed  force  on, 
their  minds  ;  if  they  can  "  bring  every 
<c  thought  into  fubjeclion,"  and  concen* 
trate  every  wandering  imagination  ;  if  they 
can  foberly  examine  into  their  own  ftate 
of  mind  i — I  do  not  fay  if  they  can  do  all 
this  per feclly  and  without  diftraclion  ;  (for 
who  almofl  can  do  this  at  any  time  ?)  but 
if  they  can  do  it  with  the  fame  degree  of 
ferioufnefs,  pray  with  the  fame  degree  of 
fervour,  and  renounce  the  world  in  as 
great  a  meafure  as  at  other  times  ;  and  if 
diey  can  lie  down  with  a  peaceful  con* 
L  5  fcioufnefs- 
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fcioufriefs  of  having  avoided  in  the  even- 
ing, "  that  temptation"  which  they  had 
prayed  not  to  be  <c  led  into"  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  may  then  more  reafonably  hope 
that  all  is  well,  and  that  they  are  not 
fpeaking  falfe  peace  to  their  hearts. — Again, 
if  we  cannot  beg  the  blefling  of  our  Maker 
on  whatever  we  are  going  to  do  or  to  en- 
joy, is  it  not  an  unequivocal  proof  that 
the  thing  ought  not  to  be  done  or  enjoyed  ? 
On  all  the  rational  enjoyments  of  fociety, 
on  all  healthful  and  temperate  exercife,  on 
the  delights  of  friendfhip,  arts,  and  polifhed 
letters,  on  the  exquifite  pleafures  refulting 
from  the  enjoyment  of  rural  fcenery,  and 
the  beauties  of  nature  ;  on  the  innocent 
participation  of  thefe  we  may  afk  the  di- 
vine favour  —  for  the  fober  enjoyment  of 
thefe  we  may  thank  the  divine  beneficence : 
but  do  we  feel  equally  difpofed  to  invoke 
bleffings  or  return  praifes  for  gratifications 
found,  (to  fay  no  worfe,)  in  levity,  in 
vanity,  and  wafte  of  time  ?  —  If  thefe  tefts 
were  fairly  ufedj  if  thefe  experiments 

were 
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were  honeftly  tried ;  if  thefe  examinations 
were  confcientioufly  made,  may  we  not, 
without  offence,  prefume  to  afk  —  Could 
our  numerous  places  of  public  refort, 
could  our  ever-multiplying  fcenes  of  more 
felect  but  not  lefs  dangerous  diverfion, 
nightly  overflow  with  an  excefs  hitherto 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  pleafure*. 

*  If  I  might  prefume  to  recommend  a  book  which 
of  all  others  expofes  the  infignificance,  vanity,  little- 
nefs,  andemptinefs  of  the  world,  I  mould  not  hefitate 
to  name  Mr.  Law's  "  Serious  Call  to  a  devout  and  holy 
"  Life**  Few  writers,  except  Pafcal,  have  directed 
fo  much  acutenefs  of  reafoning  and  fo  much  pointed  ' 
wit  to  this  objedl.  He  not  only  makes  the  reader 
afraid  of  a  worldly  life  on  account  of  its  fmfulnefs,, 
but  afhamed  of  it  on  account  of  its  folly.  Few  men 
perhaps  have  had  a  deeper  infight  into  the  human 
heart,  or  have  more  fkilfully  probed  its  corruptions  : 
yet  on  points  of  doctrine  his  views  do  not  feem  to  be 
juft  ;  and  his  difquifitions  are  often  unfound  and  fan- 
ciful, fo  that  a  general  perufal  of  his  works  would 
neither  be  profitable  or  intelligible.  To  a  famionable 
woman  immerfed  in  the  vanities  of  life,  or  to  a  bufy 
man  overwhelmed  with  its  cares,  I  know  no  book  fo 
applicable,  or  likely  to  exhibit  with  equal  force  the 
vanity  of  the  madows  they  are  purfuing.  But,  even 
in  this  work,  Law  is  not  a  fafe  guide  to  evangelical 
L  6  light ; 
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light;  and,  in  many  of  his  others,  he  is  highly 
vifionary  and  whimfical :  and  I  have  known  fome  ex- 
cellent perfons  who  were  firft  led  by  this  admirable 
genius  to  fee  the  wants  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the 
utter  infufficienqy  of  the  world  to  fill  up  the  craving 
void,  who,  though  they  became  eminent  for  piety 
and  felf-denial,  have  had  their  ufefulnefs  abridged, 
and  whofe  minds  have  contracted  fomething  of  a  mo- 
naftic  feverity  by  an  unqualified  perufal  of  Mr.  Law. 
True  Chriftianity  does  not  call  on  us  to  ftarve  our 
bodies,  but  our  corruptions.  As  the  mortified  Apoflte 
of  ike  holy  and  felf-denying  Bapttft,  preaching  re- 
pentance  becaufe  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand, 
Mr.  Law  has  no  fuperior.  As  a  preacher  of  falvatioa 
on  fcriptural  grounds,  I  would  follow  other  guides. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

A  'worldly  fpirit  incompatible  with  the  fplrlt 
of  Chriftianity. 

TS  it  not  whimfical  to  hear  fuch  com- 
^  plaints  againft  the  ftri&nefs  of  religion  as 
we  are  frequently  hearing,  from  beings 
who  are  voluntarily  purfuing,  as  has  been 
(hewn  in  the  preceding  Chapters,  a  courfe 
of  life  which  fafhion  makes  infinitely  more 
fevere.  How  really  burdenfome  would 
Chriftianity  be  if  (he  enjoined  fuch  fedu- 
lous  application,  fuch  unremitting  labours, 
fuch  a  fucceflion  of,  fatigues?  If  religion 
commanded  fuch  hardfhips  and  felf-denial, 
fuch  days  of  hurry,  fuch  evenings  of  ex- 
ertion, fuch  nights  of  broken  reft,  fuch 
perpetual  facrifices  of  quiet,  fuch  exile 
from  family  delights,  as  Fafhion  impofes, 
then  indeed  the  fervice  of  Chriftianity 

would 
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would  no  longer  merit  its  prefent  appel- 
lation of  being  a  "  reafonable  fervice ;" 
then  the  name  of  perfect  flavery  might  be 
juftly  applied  to  that  which  we  are  told  in 
the  beautiful  language  of  our  church,  is 
w  a  fervice  of  perfect  freedom :"  a  fer- 
vice, the  great  objed  of  which  is  "  ot 
<c  deliver  us  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
u  ruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
"  children  of  God." 

A  worldly  temper,  by  which,!  mean  a 
difpofition  to  prefer  worldly  pleafures, 
worldly  fatisfacttons,  and  worldly  advan- 
tages, to  the  immortal  interefts  of  the  foul  j 
and  to  let  worldly  confiderations  a&uate 
us  inftead  of  the  didates  of  religion  in  the 
concerns  of  ordinary  life ;  a  worldly  tern- 
per,  I  fay,  is  not,  like  almoil  any  other 
fault,  the  effeft  of  paffion  or  the  confe- 
quence  of  furprife,  when  the  heart  is  off 
its  guard.  It  is  not  excited  incidentally  by 
the  operation  of  external  circumftances  on 
the  infirmity  of  nature ;  but  it  is  the  vital 
fpirit,  the  eflential  foul,  the  living  principle 
4  of 
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of  evil.  It  is  not  fo  much  an  aft,  as 
a  ftate  of  being ;  not  fo  much  an  occa- 
fional  complaint,  as  a  tainted  conftitution  of 
mind.  If  it  does  not  always  fhow  itfelf 
in  extraordinary  excefies,  it  has  no  per- 
fect intermiffion.  Even  when  it  is  not 
immediately  tempted  to  break  out  into 
overt  and  fpecific  acts,  it  is  at  work  within, 
ftirring  up  the  heart  to  difafFe&ion  againft 
holinefs,  and  infuling  a  kind  of  moral  dif- 
ability  to  whatever  is  intrinfically  right. 
It  infecls  and  depraves  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  foul ;  for  it  operates 
on  the  underftanding,  by  blinding  it  to 
whatever  is  fpiritually  good ;  on  the  will, 
by  making  it  averfe  from  God,  on  the  af- 
fections, by  difordering  and  fenfualizing 
them ;  fo  that  one  may  almoffc  fay  to  thofe 
who  are  under  the  fupreme  dominion  of  this 
fpirit,  what  was  faid  to  the  hofls  of  Joihua, 
"  Ye  cannot  ferve  the  Lord." 

This  worldlinefs  of  mind   is  not  at  all 
commonly  underflood,  and  for  the  following 

reafon : 
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reafon :  —  People  fuppofe  that  in  this 
world  our  chief  bufmefs  is  with  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  that  to  conduct  the 
bufmefs  of  this  world  well,  that  is,  con- 
formably to  moral  principles,  is  the  chief 
fubftance  of  moral  and  true  goodnefs. 
Religion,  if  introduced  at  all  into  the 
fyftem,  only  makes  it  occafional,  and 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  its  holiday  appearance* 
To  bring  religion  into*  every  thing,  is 
thought  incompatible  with  the  due  at* 
tendon  to  the  things  of  this  life.  And  fo 
it  would  be,  if  by  religion  were  meant  talk- 
ing about  religion.  The  phrafe,  therefore^ 
is  :  "  We  cannot  always  be  praying ;  we 
"  mud  mind  our  bufmefs  and  our  focial 
"  duties  as  well  as  our  devotion/*  Worldly 
bufmefs  being  thus  fubjec~led  to  worldly, 
though  in  fome  degree  moral,  maxims, 
the  mind  during  the  conduct  of  bufmefs 
grows  worldly  ;  and  a  continually  in- 
creafing  worldly  fpirit  dims  the  fight  and 
relaxes  the  moral  principle  on  which  the 

affairs 
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affairs  of  the  world  are  conducted,  as  well 
as  indifpofes  the  mind  for  all  the  exercifes  of 
devotion. 

But  this  temper,  as  far  as  relates  to  bujl- 
nefs,  fp  much  aflumes  the  femblance  of 
goodnefs,  that  thofe  who  have  not  right 
views  are  apt  to  miftake  the  carrying  on 
the  affairs  of  life  on  a  tolerably  moral 
principle,  for  religion.  They  do  not  fee 
that  the  evil  lies  not  in  their  fo  carrying  on 
bufmefs,  but  in  their  not  carrying  on  the 
things  of  this  life  in  fubferviency  to  the 
things  of  eternity  ;  in  their  not  carrying 
them  on  with  the  unintermitting  idea  of 
refponfibility.  The  evil  does  not  He  in 
their  not  being  always  on  their  knees,  but 
in  their  not  bringing  their  religion  from 
the  clofet  into  the  world :  in  their  not 
bringing  the  fpirit  of  the  Sunday's  devo- 
tions into  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  week : 
in  not  transforming  their  religion  from  a 
dry,  and  fpeculative,  and  inoperative  fyflem, 
into  a  lively,  and  influential,  and  increaling 
principle  of  adion. 

Though 
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Though  there  are,  blefled  be  God! 
in  the  mod  exalted  ftations,  women  who 
adorn  their  Chridian  profeflion  by  a  con- 
fident condud  ;  yet  are  there  not  others 
who  are  labouring  hard  to  unite  the  irre* 
concileable  interefts  of  earth  and  heaven  ? 
who,  while  they  will  not  relinquifh  one  jot 
of  what  this  world  has  to  beftow,  yet  by 
no  means  renounce  their  hopes  of  a  bet- 
ter ?  who  do  not  think  it  unreafonable  that 
their  indulging  in  the  fulled  pofleffion  of 
prefent  pleafures  fliould  interfere  with  the 
moft  certain  reverfion  of  future  glory? 
who,  after  living  in  the  mod  unbounded 
gratification  of  eafe,  vanity,  and  luxury, 
fancy  that  heaven  mud  be  attached  of 
courfe  to  a  life  of  which  Chridianity  is  the 
outward  profeflion,  and  which  has  not  been 
ftained  by  any  flagrant  or  difhonourable  ad 
of  guilt  ? 

Are  there  not  many  who,  while  they 
entertain  a  refped  for  religion,  (for  I  ad- 
drefs  not  the  unbelieving  or  the  licen- 
tiousa)  while  they  believe  its  truths,  ob- 

ferve 
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ferve  its  form,  and  would  be  fhocked 
not  to  be  thought  religious,  are  yet  irn- 
merfed  in  this  life  of  difqualifying  world- 
linefs?  who,  though  they  make  a  con- 
fcience  of  going  to  the  public  wormip 
once  on  a  Sunday,  and  are  fcrupuloufly 
obfervant  of  the  other  rites  of  the  Church, 
yet  hefitate  not  to  give  up  all  the  reft  of 
their  time  to  the  very  fame  purfuits  and 
pleafures  which  occupy  the  hearts  and 
engrofs  the  lives  of  thofe  loofer  characters 
whofe  enjoyment  is  not  obftructed  by  any 
dread  of  a  future  account?  and  who  are 
acting  on  the  wife  principle  of  "  the  children 
**  of  this  world,"  in  making  the  moil  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  being  from  the  conviction, 
that  there  is  no  other  to  be  expected  ? 

It  mud  be  owned,  indeed,  that  faith  in 
imfeen  things  is  at  times  lamentably  weak 
and  defective  even  in  the  truly  pious  :  and 
that  it  is  fo,  is  the  fubject  of  their  grief 
and  humiliation.  O!  how  does  the  real 
Chriftian  [take,  fhame  in  the  coldnefs  of 
his  belief,  in  the  lownefs  of  his  attain- 

ments  t 
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ments !  How  deeply  does  he  lament  that 
"  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  prefent 
"  with  him  !"  —  "  that  the  life  he  now 
"'lives  in  the  flefh,  is"  not,  in  the  degree 
it  ought  to  be,  "  by  faith  in  the  Son  of 
"  God !"  Yet  one  thing  is  clear  ;  how- 
ever weak  his  belief  may  feem  to  be,  it 
is  evident  that  his  actions  are  principally 
governed  by  it ;  he  evinces  his  fmeerity  to 
others  by  a  life  in  fome  good  degree  analo- 
gous to  the  doctrines  he  profefles  i  while 
to  himfelf  he  has  at  leaft  this  conviction, 
that  faint  as  his  confidence  may  be  at  times, 
low  as  may  be  his  hope,  and  feeble  as  his 
faith  may  feem,  yet  at  the  word  of  times 
he  would  not  exchange  that  faint  meafure 
of  truft  and  hope  for  all  the  actual  plea- 
fures  and  pofieflions  of  his  mofl  fplendid 
acquaintance ;  and  what  is  a  proof  of  his 
fincerity  he  never  feeks  the  cure  of  his 
dejection,  where  they  feek  theirs,  in  the 
world,  but  in  God. 

But  as  to  the  faith  of  worldly  perfons, 
however  flrong  it  may  be  in  fpeculation, 

howeva? 
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however  orthodox  their  creed,  however 
flout  their  profeflion,  we  cannot  hdp  fear- 
ing that  it  is  a  little  defective  in  lincerity  : 
for  if  there  were  in  their  minds  a  full  perfua- 
fion  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  of  the 
eternal  blifs  it  promifes,  would  it  not  be 
obvious,  to  them  that  there  muft  be  more 
diligence  for  its  attainment  ?  We  difcover 
great  ardour  in  carrying  on  worldly  pro- 
jects, becaufe  we  believe  the  good  which  we 
are  purfuing  is  real,  and  will  reward  the 
trouble  of  the  purfuit ;  we  believe  that  good 
is  to  be  attained  by  diligence,  and  we  pru- 
dently proportion  our  earneftnefs  to  this 
conviction ;  when  therefore  we  fee  perfons 
profefling  a  lively  faith  in  a  better  world, 
yet  labouring  little  to  obtain  an  interefl  in 
it,  can  we  forbear  fufpeding  that  their 
belief,  not  only  of  their  own  title  to  eternal 
happinefs,  but  of  eternal  happinefs  itfelf,  is 
not  well  grounded  ?  and  that,  if  they  were  to 
"  examine  themfeives  truly,"  and  to  pro- 
duce the  principle  of  fuch  a  relaxed  mora- 
lity, 
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lity,  the  faith  would  be  found  to  be  much 
of  a  piece  with  the  practice  ? 

The  objections  which  difmcline  the  world 
to  make  prefent  facrifices  of  pleafure,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  eternal  happinefs,  are 
fuch  as  apply  to  all  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life.  That  is,  men  object  chiefly  to  a 
religious  courfe  as  tending  to  rob  them  of 
that  actual  pleafure  which  is  within  their 
reach,  for  the  fake  of  a  remote  enjoyment. 
They  object  to  giving  up  the  feen  good  for 
the  unfeen.  But  do  not  almoft  all  the  tranf- 
actions  of  life  come  under  the  fame  defcrip- 
tion  ?  Do  we  not  give  up  prefent  eafe,  and 
renounce  much  indulgence  in  order  to 
acquire  a  future  ?  Do  we  not  part  with  our 
current  money  for  the  reverfion  of  an  eftate, 
which  we  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  can  poflefs  ?  Nay,  do  not  the  mofl 
worldly  often  fubmit  to  an  immediate 
inconvenience,  by  reducing  their  prefent 
income,  in  order  to  infure  to  themfelves  a 
larger  capital  for  their  future  fubfiftence  ? 

Now, 
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Now,  "  Faith,  which  is  the  fubftance  of 
"  things  hoped  for,"  is  meant  to  furnifh 
the  foul  with  prefent  fupport,  while  it 
fatisfies  it  as  to  the  fecurity  on  which  it  has 
lent  itfelf;  juft  as  a  man's  bonds  and  mort- 
gages allure  him  that  he  is  really  rich,  though 
he  has  not  all  the  money  in  hand  ready  to 
fpend  at  the  moment.  Thofe  who  truly  be- 
lieve the  Bible,  muft  in  the  fame  manner  bfc 
content  to  live  on  its  promifes,  by  which 
God  has  as  it  were  pledged  himfelf  for  their 
future  blelTednefs. 

Even  that  very  fpirit  of  enjoyment  which 
leads  the  perfons  in  queftion  fo  ftudioufly 
to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the  qualifications 
neceffary  for  the  pleafures  of  the  prefent 
fcene ;  that  underftanding  and  good  fenfe, 
which  lead  them  to  acquire  fuch  talents  as 
may  enable  them  to  relifh  the  reforts  of  gaiety 
here  $  that  very  fpirit  mould  induce  thofe 
who  are  really  looking  for  a  future  ftate  of 
happinefs,  to  wifh  to  acquire  fomething  of 
the  tafte,  and  temper,  and  talents,  which 

may 
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may  be  confidered  as  qualifications  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  happinefs.  The  neglect  of 
doing  this  mufl  proceed  from  one  of  thefe 
two  caufes ;  either  they  mufl  think  their 
prefent  courfe  a  fafe  and  proper  courfe ;  or 
they  mud  think  that  death  is  to  produce 
fome  fudden  and  furprifing  alteration  in  the 
human  character.  But  the  office  of  death 
is  to  tranfport  us  to  a  new  flate,  .not  to 
transform  us  to  a  new  nature ;  the  ftroke  of 
death  is  intended  to  effect  our  deliverance  out 
of  this  world,  and  our  introduction  into  an- 
other ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  effect  any  fud- 
den and  wonderful,  much  lefs  a  total  change 
in  our  hearts  or  our  taftes  :  fo  far  from  this, 
that  we  are  allured  in  Scripture,  "  that  he 
"  that  is  filthy  will  belfilthy  ftill,  and  he  that 
"  is  holy  will  be  holy  ftill."  Though  we  be- 
lieve that  death  will  completely  cleanfe  the 
holy  foul  from  its  remaining  pollutions,  that 
it  will  exchange  defective  fanctification  into 
perfect  purity,  entangling  temptation  into 
complete  freedom  j  fuffering  arid  affliction 

into 
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ixito  health  and  joy  ;  doubts  and  fears  into 
perfect  fecurity,  and  oppreflive  wearinefs 
into,  everlafting  reft ;  yet  there  is  no  magic 
in  the  wand  of  death  which  will  convert 
an  unholy  foul  into  a  holy  one.  And  it  is 
awful  to  reflect,  that  fuch  tempers  as  have 
the  allowed  predominance  here  will  main- 
tain it  for  ever ;  that  fuch  as  the  will  is 
when  we  clofe  our  eyes  upon  the  things  of 
time,  fuch  it  will  be  when  we  open  them 
on  thofe  of  eternity.  The  mere  aft  of 
death  no  more  fits  us  for  heaven,  than  the 
mere  aft  of  the  mafon  who  pulls  down  our 
old  houfe  fits  us  for  a  new  one.  If  we  die 
with  our  hearts  running  over  with  the  love 
of  the  world,  there  is  no  promife  to  lead 
us  to  expect  that  we  mail  rife  with  them 
full  of  the  love  of  God.  Death  indeed 
will  mew  us  to  ourfelves  fuch  as  we  are, 
but  will  not  make  us  fuch  as  we  are  not : 
and  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  acquiring  felf- 
knowledge  when  we  can  no  longer  turn 
it  t;o  any  account  but  that  of  tormenting 
ourfelves.  To  illuilrate  this  truth  ftill 
VOL.  ii,  M  farther 
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farther  by  an  allufion  familiar  to  the  per- 
fons  I  addrefs  :  the  drawing  up  the  cur- 
tain at  the  theatre,  though  it  ferve  to  in- 
troduce us  to  the  entertainments  behind  it, 
does  not  create  in  us  any  new  faculties  to 
underfland  or  to  relifh  thofe  entertain- 
ments; thefe  muft  have  been  already 
acquired;  they  muft  have  been  provided 
beforehand,  and  brought  with  us  to  the 
place,  if  we  would  relifh  the  pleafures  of 
the  place  j  for  the  entertainment  can  only 
operate  on  that  tafte  we  carry  to  it.  It  is 
too  late  to  be  acquiring  when  we  ought  to 
be  enjoying. 

That  fpirit  of  prayer  and  praife,  thofe 
difpofitions  of  love,  meeknefs,  "  peace, 
66  quietnefs,  and  aflurance ;"  that  indif- 
ference to  the  fafhion  of  a  world  which  is 
palling  away ;  that  longing  after  deliver- 
ance from  fin,  that  defire  of  holinefs, 
together  with  all  "  the  fruits  of  the  fpirit" 
here,  muft  furely  make  fome  part  of  our 
qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  world, 
the  pleafures  of  which  are  all  fpirituaL 

And 
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And  who  can  conceive  any  thing  com- 
parable to  the  awful  furprife  of  a  foul  long 
immerfed  in  the  indulgencies  of  vanity  and 
pleafure,  yet  all  the  while  lulled  by  the  felf- 
complacency  of  a  religion  of  mere  forms  ; 
who,  while  it  counted  upon  heaven  as  a 
thing  of  courfe,  had  made  no  prepara- 
tion for  it!  Who  can  conceive  any  fur- 
prife comparable  to  that  of  fuch  a  foul 
on  (hutting  his  eyes  on  a  world  of  fenfe,  of 
which  all  the  objects  and  delights  were  fo 
congenial  to  its  nature,  and  opening  them 
on  a  world  of  fpirits  of  which  all  the  cha- 
racters of  enjoyment  are  of  a  nature  new> 
unknown,  furprinng,  and  fpecifically  dif- 
ferent ?  pleafures  more  inconceivable  to 
its  apprehenfion  and  more  unfuitable  to  its 
tafte,  than  the  gratifications  of  one  fenfe 
are  to  the  organs  of  another,  or  than  the 
moft  exquifite  works  of  art  and  genius  to 
abfolute  imbecility  of  mind. 

While  we    would  with  deep    humility 

confefs  that  we  cannot    purchafe  heaven 

by    any   works   or   right    difpofitions    of 

M  2  our 
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our  own ;  while  we  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge that  it  muft  be  purchafed  for  us 
by  "  Him  who  loved  us,  and  wafhed 
c<  us  from  our  fins  in  his  blood;"  yet 
let  us  remember  that  we  have  no  reafon 
to  expect  we  could  be  capable  of  en- 
joying the  pleafures  of  a  heaven  fo  purchafed 
without  heavenly  mindednefs. 

When  thofe  perfons  who  are  apt  to 
expect  as  much  comfort  from  religion  as  if 
their  hearts  were  not  full  of  the  world,  now 
and  then,  in  a  fit  of  honefty  or  low 
fpirits,  complain  that  Chriflianity  does  not 
make  them  as  good  and  as  happy  as  they 
were  led  to  expect  from  that  affurance, 
that  "  great  peace  have  they  who  love  the 
"  law  of  God,"  and  that  "  they  who 
"  wait  on  him  mall  want  no  manner  of 
"  thing  that  is  good  ;"  when  they  lament 
that  the  paths  of  religion  are  not  thofe 
"  paths  of  pleafantnefs"  which  they  were 
led  to  expect ;  their  cafe  reminds  one  of 
a  celebrated  phyfician,  who  ufed  to  fay, 
that  the  reafon  why  his  prefcriptions,  which 

com,- 
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Commonly  cured  the  poor  and  the  tem- 
perate, did  fo  little  good  among  his  rich 
luxurious  patients,  was,  that  while  he  was 
labouring  to  remove  the  difeafe  by  medi- 
cines, of  which  they  only  took  drams, 
grains,  and  fcruples ;  they  were  inflaming 
it  by  a  multiplicity  of  injurious  aliments, 
which  they  fwallowed  by  ounces,  pounds, 
and  pints. 

Thefe  fafhionable  Chriftians  mould  be 
reminded  that  there  was  no  half- engage- 
ment made  for  them  at  their  baptifm  ;  that 
they  are  not  partly  their  own  and  partly 
their  Redeemer's.  He  that  is  "  bought 
"  with  a  price,"  is  the  fole  property  of 
the  purchafer.  Faith  does  not  confifl 
merely  in  fubmitting  the  opinions  of  the 
under  Handing,  but  the  difpofitions  of  the 
heart :  religion  is  not  a  facrifice  of  fen- 
timents,  but  of  affections :  it  is  not  the 
tribute  of  fear  extorted  from  a  flave,  but 
the  voluntary  homage  of  love  paid  by  a 
child. 

M  3  Neither 
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Neither  does  a  Chriftian's  piety  confifl 
in  living  in  retreat,  and  railing  at  the  prac- 
tices of  the  world,  while,  perhaps,  her 
heart  is  full  of  the  fpirit  of  that  world  at 
which  me  is  railing :  but  it  confifls  in 
fubdulng  the  fpirit  of  the  world,  refilling 
its  temptations,  and  oppofing  its  practices^ 
even  while  her  duty  obliges  her  to  live 
in  it. 

Nor  is  the  fpirit  or  the  love  of  the 
world  confined  to  thofe  only  who  are 
making  a  figure  in  it ;  nor  are  its  opera- 
tions bounded  by  the  precincts  of  the 
metropolis,  nor  by  the  limited  regions  of 
firft-rate  rank  and  fplendor.  She  who 
inveighs  againft  the  luxury  and  excefles 
of  London,  and  folaces  herfelf  in  her  own 
comparative  fobriety,  becaufe  her  more 
circumfcribed  fortune  compels  her  to  take 
up  with  the  fecond-hand  pleafures  of  fuc- 
ceffive  watering-places,  if  me  purfue  thefe 
pleafures  with  avidity,  is  governed  by 
the  fame  fpirit :  and  fhe  whofe  flill  nar- 
rower 
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/ower  opportunities  flint  her  to  the  petty 
diverfions  of  her  provincial  town,  if  (he 
be  bufied  in  fwelling  and  enlarging  her 
fmaller  fphere  of  vanity  and  idlenefs, 
however  fhe  may  comfort  herfelf  with 
her  own  comparative  goodnefs,  by  railing 
at  the  unattainable  pleafures  of  the  water- 
ing place,  or  the  ftill  more  unapproach- 
able joys  of  the  capital,  is  governed  by 
the  fame  fpirit ;  for  fhe  who  is  as  vain, 
as  diffipated,  and  as  extravagant  as  actual 
circumflances  admit,  would  be  as  vain, 
as  diffipated,  and  as  extravagant  as  the 
gayefl  objects  of  her  invective  actually 
are,  if  fhe  could  change  places  with  them. 
It  is  not  merely  by  what  we  do  that  we 
can  be  fure  the  fpirit  of  the  world  has  no 
dominion  over  us,  but  by  fairly  confider- 
ing  what  we  mould  probably  do  if  more 
were  in  our  power. 

The    worldly   Chriflian,    if  I    may   be 

allowed  fuch  a    palpable   contradiction  in 

terms,  muft  not  imagine  that  fhe  acquits 

herfelf  of  her  religious  obligations  by  pay- 

M  4  ing 
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ing  in  her  mere  weekly  oblation  of  prayer, 
There  is  no  covenant  by  which  commu- 
nion with  God  -is  reftricted  to  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Sunday  :  me  mud  not  imagine 
fhe  acquits  herfelf  by  fetting  apart  a  few 
particular  days  in  the  year  for  the  exercife 
of  a  periodical  devotion,  and  then  flying 
back  to  the  world  as  eagerly  as  if  me  were 
refolved  to  repay  herfelf  with  large  intereft 
for  her  fhort  fit  of  f$f-  denial ;  the  ftream 
of  pleafure  running  with  a  more  rapid  cur- 
rent, from  having  been  interrupted  by  this 
forced  obftruction.  And  the  avidity  with 
which  we  have  feen  certain  perfons  of  a 
flill  lefs  correct  character  than  the  clafs 
we  have  been  confidering,  return  to  a 
whole  year's  carnival,  after  the  felf-impofed 
penance  of  a  Paflion-week,  gives  a  fhrewd 
intimation  that  they  confidered  the  tem- 
porary abftra&ion  lefs  as  an  aft  of  peni- 
tence for  the  paft,  than  as  a  purchafe  of 
indemnity  for  the  future.  Such  bare- 
weight  Proteftants  prudently  condition  for 
retaining  the  Popifh  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences, 
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gences,  which  they  buy,  not  indeed  of 
the  late  fpiritual  court  of  Rome,  but  of 
that  fecret,  felf-acquitting  judge,  which 
ignorance  of  its  own  turpitude,  and  of  the 
ftricl  requirements  of  the  divine  law,  has 
eflablifhed  fupreme  in  the  tribunal  of  every 
unrenewed'heart. 

But  the  practice  of  felf-examination  is 
impeded  by  one  clog,  which  renders  it 
peculiarly  inconvenient  to  the  gay  and 
worldly  :  for  the  royal  prophet  (who  was, 
however,  himfelf  as  likely  as  any  one  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  pe- 
culiar to  greatnefs)  has  annexed  as  a 
concomitant  to  "  communing  with  our 
«  own  heart,"  that  we  mould  "  bejlill" 
Now  this  claufe  of  the  injunction  annihi- 
lates the  other,  by  rendering  it  incompa- 
tible with  the  prefent  habits  of  fafhionable 
life,  of  which  ftillnefs  is  clearly  not  one 
of  the  conftituents.  It  would,  however, 
greatly  affift  thofe  who  do  not  altogether 
decline  the  practice,  if  they  were  to  eftab- 
lifh  into  a  rule  the  habit  of  detecting  cer- 
M  5  tain, 
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tain  fufpicious  practices,  by  realizing  them, 
as  it  were,  to  their  own  minds,  through 
the  means  of  drawing  them  out  in  detail, 
and  of  placing  them  before  their  eyes 
clothed  in  language  j  for  there  is  nothing 
that  fo  effectually  expofes  an  abfurdity 
which  has  hitherto  paiTed  mufter  for  want 
of  fuch  an  inquifition,  as  giving  it  fhape, 
and  form,  and  body.  How  many  things, 
which  now  filently  work  themfelves  into 
the  habit,  and  pafs  current  without  in- 
quiry, would  then  mock  us  by  their  pal- 
pable inconfiftency !  Who,  for  inflance, 
could  (land  the  fight  of  fuch  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  as  this :  —  Item  ;  So  many 
card-parties,  balls,  and  operas  due  to  me 
in  the  following  year,  for  fo  many  manuals, 
prayers,  and  meditations  paid  beforehand 
during  the  laft  fix  days  in  Lent  ?  With 
how  much  indignation  foever  this  fug- 
geftion  may  be  treated  ;  whatever  offence 
may  be  taken  at  fuch  a  combination  of  the 
ferious  and  the  ludicrous ;  however  we 
may  revolt  at  the  idea  of  fuch  a  compe- 
tition 
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fition  with  our  Maker,  when  put  into  fo 
many  words ;  does  not  the  habitual  courfe 
of  ibme  go  near  to  realife  fuch  a  ftate- 
ment  ? 

But  "a  Chriflian's  race"  as  a  venerable 
Prelate  *  obferves,  "  is  not  run  at  fo  many 
"  heats"  but  is  a  conftant  courfe,  a  regu- 
lar progrefs  by  which  we  are  continually 
gaining  ground  upon  fin,  and  approaching 
nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Am  I  then  ridiculing  this  pious  feclu- 
fion  of  contrite  finners  ?  Am  I  then 
jefling  at  that  "  troubled  fpirit"  which 
God  has  declared  is  his  "  acceptable 
"  facrifice  ?"  God  forbid  !  Such  reafonable 
retirements  have  been  the  practice,  and 
continue  to  be  the  comfort  of  fome  of 
the  fmcereft  Chriftians ;  and  will  continue 
to  be  reforted  to  as  long  as  Chriflianity, 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  world  fhali  lad. 
It  is  well  to  call  off  the  thoughts,  even  for 
a  fliort  time,  not  only  from  fin  and  vanity, 

Bifliop  Hopkins, 

M  6  but 
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but  even  from  the  lawful  purfuits  of  bufi- 
nefs  and  the  laudable  concerns  of  life  j 
and,  at  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were, 
the  fpace  which  divides  us  from  eternity  : 

JTis  greatly  wife  to  talk  with  our  pafl  hours, 
And  afk  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Yet  as  to  thofe  who  feek  a  fhort  annual 
retreat  as  a  mere  form  ;  who  dignify  with 
xthe  idea  of  a  religious  retirement  a  week 
in  which  it  is  rather  unfaftiionable  to  be 
feen  in  town  j  who  retire  with  an  unabated 
refolution  to  return  to  the  maxims,  the 
pleafures,  and  the  fpirit  of  that  world 
which  they  do  but  mechanically  renounce  j 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this  fhort 
feceffion  which  does  not  even  pretend  to 
fubdue  the  principles,  but  merely  fufpends 
the  act,  may  only  ferve  to  fet  a  keener 
edge  on  the  appetite  for  the  pleafures  they 
are  quitting  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
the  bow  may  fly  back  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence from  having  been  unnaturally  bent  ? 

that 
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that  by  varnifhing  over  a  life  of  vanity 
with  the  tranfient  externals  of  a  formal 
and  temporary  piety,  they  may  the  more 
dangeroufly  fkin  over  the  troublefome 
forenefs  of  a  tender  conference,  by  laying 

This  flattering  un&ion  to  the  foul  ? 

And  is  it  not  awfully  to  be  apprehended 
that  fuch  devotions  come  in  among  thofe 
vain  oblations  which  the  Almighty  has 
declared  he  will  not  accept  ?  For,  is  it  not 
among  the  delufions  of  a  worldly  piety,  to 
confider  Chriflianity  as  a  thing  which  can- 
not, indeed,  fafely  be  omitted,  but  which 
is  to  be  got  over;  a  certain  quality  of 
which  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  the 
lump,  with  long  intervals  between  the 
repetitions  ?  Is  it  not  among  its  delufions 
to  confider  religion  as  impofmg  a  fet  of  hard- 
fhips,  which  muft  be  occafionally  encoun- 
tered in  order  to  procure  a  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  the  long  refpite  ?  —  a  fhort 
penalty  for  a  long  pleafure?  that  thefe 

fevere 
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fevere  conditions,  thus  fulfilled,  the  ac- 
quitted Chriftian  having  paid  the  annual 
demand  of  a  rigorous  requifition,  fhe  may 
now  lawfully  return  to  her  natural  ttate  ; 
the  old  reckoning  being  adjufted,  fhe  may 
begin  a  new  fcore,  and  receive  the  reward 
of  her  punctual  obedience,  in  the  refumed 
indulgence  of  thofe  gratifications  which  fhe 
had  for  a  fhort  time  laid  afide  as  a  hard 
tafk  to  pleafe  a  hard  matter :  but  this 
tafk  performed,  and  the  matter  appeafed, 
the  mind  may  difcover  its  natural  bent, 
in  joyfully  returning  to  the  objects  of  its 
real  choice  ?  Whereas  is  it  not  clear  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  the  religious 
exercifes  had  produced  the  effect  which  it  is 
the  nature  of  true  religion  to  produce, 
the  penitent  could  not  return  with  her  old 
genuine  alacrity  to  thofe  habits  of  the 
world,  from  which  the  pious  weekly 
manuals  through  which  fhe  has  been  labour- 
ing with  the  punctuality  of  an  almanac  as 
to  the  day,  and  the  accuracy  of  a  bead-roll 

as 
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as  to  the  number,  were  intended  by  the 
devout  authors  to  refcue  their  reader  ? 

I  am  far  from  infinuating,  that  this 
literal  fequeftration  ought  to  be  prolonged 
throughout  the  year,  or  that  all  the  days 
of  bufmefs  are  to  be  made  equally  days  of 
folemnity  and  continued  meditation.  This 
earth  is  a  place  in  which  a  much  larger 
portion  of  a  common  Chriftian's  time  muft 
be  afligned  to  action  than  to  contemplation. 
Women  of  the  higher  clafs  were  not  fent 
into  the  world  to  ihun  fociety,  but  to  im- 
prove it.  They  were  not  defigned  for  the 
cold  and  vilionary  virtues  of  folitude  and 
monafteries,  but  for  the  amiable,  and 
endearing,  and  ufeful  offices  of  focial  life : 
they  are  of  a  religion  which  does  not  im- 
pofe  idle  aufterities,  but  enjoins  active 
duties ;  a  religion  which  demands  the  moft 
benevolent  actions,  and  which  requires 
them  to  be  fanctified  by  the  purefl  motives ; 
a  religion  which  does  not  condemn  its  fol- 
lowers to  the  comparatively  eafy  tafk  of 
feclufion  from  the  world,  but  afligns  them 

the 
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the  more  difficult  province  of  living 
uncorrupted  in  it ;  a  religion  which,  while 
it  forbids  them  u  to  follow  a  multitude  to 
"  do  evil,"  includes  in  that  prohibition  the 
fin  of  doing  nothing,  and  which  moreover 
enjoins  them  to  the  followers  of  him  "  who 
"  went  about  doing  good.9' 

But  may  we  not  reafonably  contend, 
that  though  the  fame  fequeftration  is  not 
required,  yet  that  the  fame  fpirit  and 
temper  which  we  would  hope  is  thought 
neceflary  even  by  thofe  on  whom  we  are 
animadverting,  during  the  occafional  hu- 
miliation, muft,  by  every  real  Chriflian, 
be  extended  throughout  all  the  periods 
of  the  year  ?  And  when  that  is  really  the 
cafe,  when  once  the  fpirit  of  religion  mall 
indeed  govern  the  heart,  it  will  not  only 
animate  her  religious  adions  and  employ- 
ments, but  will  gradually  extend  itfelf  to 
the  chaftifmg  her  converfation,  will  difci- 
pline  her  thoughts,  influence  her  common 
bufmefs,  reftrain  her  indulgences,  and 
fan&ify  her  very  pleafures* 

'    But 
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But  it  feems  that  many,  who  entertain 
a  general   notion   of   Chriftian    duty,    do 
not  confider  it   as  of  univerfal  and   unre- 
mitting  obligation,    but   rather  as  a   duty 
binding  at  times  on  all,  and  at  all   times 
on  fome.      To    the  attention   of  fuch  we 
would    recommend  that  very  explicit  ad- 
drefs  of  our  Lord  on  the  fubject  of  felf- 
denial,    the  temper   directly  oppofed  to  a 
worldly   fpirit :    "  And  he  faid  unto  them 
"  ALL,  if  a    man   will    come   after    me, 
"  let   him   deny  himfelf,  and  take  up  his 
"  crofs  DAILY. "     Thofe   who  think  felf- 
denial    not    of    univerfal  obligation,    wiU 
obferve  the  word  all,  and  thofe  who  think 
the   obligation   not  conftant   will  attend  to 
the  term  daily.      Thefe    two    little    words 
cut  up  by  the  root  all  the  occafional  reli- 
gious obfervances  grafted  on  a  worldly  life  ; 
all    tranfient,     periodical,    and    temporary 
acts  of  piety,  which  fome  feem  willing  to 
commute  for  a  life   of  habitual  thought- 
leffnefs  and  vanity. 

There 
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There  is  indeed  fcarcely  a  more  pitiable 
being,  than  one  who,  inflead  of  making 
her  religion  the  informing  principle  of  all 
ihe  does,  has  only  juft  enough  to  keep  her 
in  continual  fear;  who  drudges  through 
her  dinted  exercifes  with  a  fuperftitious 
kind  of  terror,  while  her  general  life 
fliows  that  the  love  of  holinefs  is  not  the 
governing  principle  in  her  heart  ;  who 
feems  to  fuffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  Chriftianity,  but  is  a  flranger  to  €;  that 
"  liberty  wherewith  Chrifl  has  made  us 
"  free."  Let  it  not  be  thought  a  ludi- 
crous invention,  if  the  author  hazard  the 
producing  a  real  illuflration  of  thefe  re- 
marks, in  the  inftance  of  a  lady  of  this 
flamp,  who  returning  from  church  on  a 
very  cold  day,  and  remarking  with  a  good 
deal  of  felf-complacency  how  much  me 
had  fuffered  in  the  performance  of  her 
duty,  comforted  herfelf  with  emphatically 
adding,  "  that  ihe  hoped  however  it  would 
"  anfwerJ9 

There 
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There  is  this  ftriking  difference  between 
the  real  and  the  worldly  Chriftian  ;  the 
latter  does  not  complain  of  the  ftri&nefs  of 
the  divine  law,  but  of  the  deficiencies  of 
his  own  performance ;  while  the  worldly 
Chriftian  is  little  troubled  at  his  own 
failures,  but  deplores  the  ftri&nefs  of  the 
divine  requifitions.  The  one  wifhes  that 
God  would  expect  lefs,  the  other  prays 
for  ftrength  to  do  more.  When  the 
worldly  perfon  hears  real  Chriftians  fpeak 
of  their  own  low  ftate,  and  acknowledge 
their  extreme  unworthinefs  j  he  really  be- 
lieves them  to  be  worfe  than  thofe  who 
make  no  fuch  humiliating  confeffions.  He 
does  not  know  that  a  mind  which  is  at 
once  deeply  convinced  of  its  own  cor- 
ruptions, and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine 
law,  is  fo  keenly  alive  to  the  perception  of 
all  fin  as  to  be  humbled  by  the  commiffion 
of  fuch  as  is  comparatively  fmall,  and 
which  thefe  who  have  lefs  correct  views  of 
Gofpel  truth  hardly  allow  to  be  fin  at  all. 

Such 
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Such  an  one  with   Job,  fays,  "  Now  mine 
"  eyefeeth  Thee." 

But  there  is  no  permanent  comfort  in- 
any  religion,  fhort  of  that  by  which  the 
diligent  Chriftian  flrives  that  all  his  actions 
fhall  have  the  love  of  God  for  their  mo- 
tive, and  the  glory  of  God,  as  well  as  his 
own  falvation,  for  their  end  ;  while  to  go 
about  to  balance  our  good  and  bad  actions 
one  againft  the  other,  and  to  take  comfort 
in  the  occafional  predominance  of  the 
former,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  they  fhould  fpring  is 
neglected,  is  not  the  road  to  all  thofe 
peaceful  fruits  of  the  fpirit  to  which  true 
Ghriftianity  conducts  the  humble  and  pe- 
nitent believer.  For,  after  all  we  can  do, 
Chriftian  tempers  and  a  Chriftian  fpirit 
are  the  true  criterion  of  a  Chriftian  charac- 
ter, and  ferve  to  furnifh  the  moft  un- 
equivocal teft  of  our  attainments  in  religion. 
Our  doctrines  may  be  found,  but  they 
may  not  be  influential  j  our  actions  may 
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Ise  correct,  but  they  may  want  the  fan&i- 
fying  principle ;  our  frames  and  feelings 
may  feem,  nay  they  may  be  devout,  but 
they  may  be  heightened  by  mere  animal 
fervour ;  even  if  genuine,  they  are  feldom 
lading ;  and  to  many  pious  perfons  they 
are  not  given ;  it  is  therefore  the  Chriftian 
tempers  which  mod  infallibly  indicate  the 
fincere  Chriftian,  and  beft  prepare  him 
for  the  heavenly  ftate, 

I  am  aware  that  a  better  caft  of  charac- 
ters than  thofe  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, that  even  the  amiable  and  the 
well-difpofed,  who,  while  they  want  courage 
to  refift  what  they  have  too  much  princi- 
ple to  think  right,  and  too  much  fenfe  to 
juftify,  will  yet  plead  for  the  palliating 
fyftem,  and  accufe  thefe  remarks  of  un- 
neceflary  rigour.  They  will  declare  "  that 
cc  really  they  are  as  religious  as  they  can 
*c  be;  they  wifh  they  were  better  5  they 
'?  have  little  fatisfadlion  in  the  life  they  are 
*c  leading,  yet  they  cannot  break  with  the 
*«  wprJd ;  they  cannot  fly  in  the  face  of 

*6  cuftomj 
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"  cuftom ;  it  does  not  become  individuals 
"  like  them  to  oppofe  the  torrent  of 
"  fafhion."  Beings  fo  interefting,  abound- 
ing with  engaging  qualities  j  who  not  only 
feel  the  beauty  of  goodnefs,  but  reverence 
the  truths  of  Chriftianity,  and  are  awfully 
looking  for  a  general  judgment,  we  are 
grieved  to  hear  lament  "  that  they  only  do 
*c  as  others  do,"  when  they  are  perhaps 
themfelves  of  fuch  rank  and  importance 
that  if  they  would  begin  to  do  right,  others 
would  be  brought  to  do  as  they  did.  We 
are  grieved  to  hear  them  indolently  affert, 
that  "  they  wifh  it  were  other  wife,"  when 
they  pofiefs  the  power  to  make  it  otherwife, 
by  fetting  an  example  which  they  know 
would  be  followed.  We  are  forry  to  hear 
them  content  themfelves  with  declaring, 
that  "  they  have  not  the  courage  to  be 
"  fmgular,"  when  they  muft  feel,  by 
feeing  the  influence  of  their  example  in 
worfe  things,  that  there  would  be  no  fuch 
great  fmgularity  in  piety  itfelf,  if  once 
they  became  fincerely  pious.  Befides, .  this 
i  diffidence 
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^diffidence  does  not  break  out  on  other  oc- 
'Cafiohs.  They  do  not  blufti  to  be  quoted 
as  the  oppofers  of  .an  old  mode  or  the 
inventors  of  a  new  one :  nor  are  they 
equally  backward  in  being  the  firfl  to  ap- 
pear in  a  ftrange  fafhion,  fuch  an  one  as 
often  excites  wonder,  and  fometimes  even 
offends  againft  delicacy.  Let  not  then 
diffidence  be  pleaded  as  an  excufe  only 
on  occafions  wherein  courage  would  be 
virtue. 

Will  it  be  thought  too  harfh  a  queftion 
if  we  venture  to  aik  thefe  gentle  characters 
who  are  thus  entrenching  themfelves  in  the 
imaginary  fafety  of  furrounding  multitudes, 
and  who  fay,  "  We  only  do  as  others  do,5* 
whether  they  are  willing  to  run  the  tre- 
mendous rifk  of  confequences,  and  to  fare 
as  others  fare  ? 

But  while  thefe  plead  the  authority  of 
Fafhion  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  the  con*, 
formity  to  the  world,  one  who  has  fpoken 
with  a  paramount  authority  has  politively 
faid,  "  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  world/' 

Nay, 
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Nay,  it  is  urged  as  the  very  badge  and 
diftindion  by  which  the  character  oppofite 
to  the  Chriftian  is  to  be  marked,  "  that 
"  the  friendfhip  of  the  world  is  enmity 
"  with  God." 

Temptation  to  conform  to  the  world 
was  never  perhaps  more  irrefiftible  than  in 
the  days  which  immediately  preceded  the 
Deluge :  and  no  man  could  ever  have 
pleaded  the  fajhion  in  order  to  juftify  a 
criminal  affimilation  with  the  reigning 
manners,  with  more  propriety  than  the 
Patriarch  Noah.  He  had  the  two  grand 
and  -contending  objects  of  terror  to  en- 
counter which  we  have  ;  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule, and  the  fear  of  definition  ;  the  dread 
of  lin,  and  the  dread  of  fingularity.  Our 
caufe  of  alarm  is  at  leaft  equally  prefling 
with  his ;  for  it  does  not  appear,  even 
while  he  was  actually  obeying  the  Divine 
command  in  providing  the  means  of  his 
future  fafety,  that  he  faw  any  actual  fymp- 
toms  of  the  impending  ruin.  So  that  in 
oae  fenfe  he  might  have  truly  pleaded 

as 
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as  an  excufe  for  flacknefs  of  preparation, 
"  that  all  things  continued  as  they  were 
"  from  the  beginning;"  while  many  of 
US;  though  the  florm  is  a&ually  begun, 
never  think  of  providing  the  refuge  :  it  is 
true  he  was  "  warned  of  God,"  and  he 
provided  "  by  faith."  But  are  not  we 
alfo  warned  of  God  ?  have  we  not  had  a 
fuller  revelation  ?  have  we  not  feen  Scrip- 
ture illuftrated,  prophecy  fulfilling,  with 
every  awful  circumftance  that  can  either 
quicken  the  moil  fluggifh  remiflhefs,  or 
confirm  the  feebleft  faith  ? 

Befides,  the  Patriarch's  plea  for  follow- 
ing the  fafhion  was  flronger  than  you  can 
produce.  While  you  muft  fee  that  many 
are  going  wrong,  he  faw  that  none  were 
going  right.  "  All  flefh  had  corrupted 
"  his  way  before  God  j"  whilft,  bleffed  be 
God !  you  have  dill  inftances  enough  of 
piety  to  keep  you  in  countenance.  While 
you  lament  that  the  world  feduces  you, 
(for  every  one  has  a  little  world  of  his 
own,)  your  world  perhaps  is  only  a  petty 

VOL,  ii.  N  neighbour- 
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neighbourhood,  a  few  ftreets  and  fquares  ; 
but  the  Patriarch  had  really  the  contagion 
of  a  whole  united  world  to  refift  -y  he  had 
literally  the  example  of  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth  to  oppofe.  The  "  fear  of  man" 
alfo  would  then  have  been  a  more  pardon- 
able fault,  when  the  lives  of  the  fame  in- 
dividuals who  were  likely  to  excite  refpedt 
or  fear  was  prolonged  many  ages,  than  it 
can  be  in  the  fhort  period  now  afligned  to 
human  life.  How  lamentable  then  that 
human  opinion  fhould  operate  fo  power- 
fully, when  it  is  but  the  breath  of  a  being 
fo  frail  and  fo  fhort-lived, 

That  he  doth  ceafe  to  be 
Ere  one  can  fay  he  is ! 

You  who  find  it  fo  difficult  to  withftand 
the  individual  allurement  of  one  modifh 
acquaintance,  would,  if  you  had  been  in 
the  Patriarch's  cafe,  have  concluded  the 
ftruggle  to  be  quite  ineffectual,  and  funk 
under  the  fuppcfed  fruitlefihefs  of  refinance. 
"  Myfelf,"  would  you  not  have  faid  ?  "  or 

"at 
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"  at  mod  my  little  family  of  eight  perfons 
"  can  never  hope  to  flop  this  torrent  of 
"  corruption  ;  I  lament  the  fruitleflhefs 
"  of  oppofition  ;  I  deplore  the  neceflity  of 
"  conformity  with  the  prevailing  fyftem  : 
"  but  it  would  be  a  foolifh  prefumption 
"  to  hope  that  one  family  can  effect  a 
"  change  in  the  flate  of  the  world."  In 
your  own  cafe,  however,  it  is  not  certain 
to  how  wide  an  extent  the  hearty  union 
of  even  fewer  perfons  in  fuch  a  caufe 
might  reach :  at  leaft,  is  it  nothing  to  do 
what  the  Patriarch  did  ?  was  it  nothing  to 
preferve  himfelf  from  the  general  de- 
ftrudion  ?  was  it  nothing  to  deliver  his 
own  foul  ?  was  it  nothing  to  refcue  the 
fouls  of  his  whole  family  ? 

A  wife  man  will  never  differ  from  the 
world  in  trifles.  It  is  certainly  a  mark  of 
a  found  judgment  to  comply  with  cuflom 
whenever  we  fafely  can  ;  fuch  compliance 
flrengthens  our  influence  by  referving  to 
ourfelves  the  greater  weight  of  authority 
on  thofe  occafions,  when  our  confcience 
N  2  obliges 
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obliges  us  to  differ.  Thofe  who  are  pru- 
dent will  chearfully  conform  to  all  the  in-, 
nocent  ufages  of  the  world  ;  but  thofe 
who  are  Chriflians  will  be  fcrupulous  in 
defining  which  are  really  innocent  previous 
to  their  conformity  to  them.  Not  what 
the  world  but  what  the  Gofpel  calls  inno- 
cent will  be  found  at  the  grand  fcrutiny  to 
have  been  really  fo*  A  difcreet  Chriftian 
will  take  due  pains  to  be  convinced  he  is 
right  before  he  will  prefume  to  be  fmgular ; 
but  from  the  inflant  he  is  perfuaded  that 
the  Gofpel  is  true,  and  the  world  of  eourfe 
wrong,  he  will  no  longer  rifk  his  fafety  by 
following  multitudes,  or  hazard  his  foul 
by  flaking  it  on  human  opinion.  All  our 
mod  dangerous  miftakes  arife  from  our  not 
conftantly  referring  our  practice  to  the 
flandard  of  Scripture  in/lead  of  the  mu- 
table flandard  of  human  eflimation,  by 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  fix  the  real  value 
of  characters.  For  this  latter  flandard  in 
fome  cafes  -determines  thofe  to  be  good 
v/ho  do  not  run  all  the  lengths  in  which 

the 
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the  notorioufly  bad  allow  themfelves. 
The  Gofpel  has  an  univerfal,  the  world 
has  a  local,  ftandard  of  goodnefs :  in  cer- 
tain focieties  certain  vices  alone  are  difho- 
nourable,  fuch  as  covetoufnefs  and  coward- 
ice ;  while  thofe  fins  of  which  our  Sa- 
viour has  faid,  that  they  which  commit 
them  a  mall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
*c  God/'  detract  nothing  from  the  refpect 
fome  perfons  receive.  Nay,  thofe  very 
characters  whom  the  Almighty  has  ex- 
prefsly  and  awfully  declared  "  He  will 
"  judge*,5'  are  received,  are  admired,  are 
carefled,  in  that  which  calls  itfelf  the  beft 
company. 

Buffi  to  weigh  our  actions  by  one  ftand- 
ard now,,  when  we  know  they  will  be 
judged  by  another  hereafter,  would  be 
reckoned  the  height  of  abfurdity  in  any 
tranfactions  but  thofe  which  involve  the 
interefts  of  eternity.  "  How  readeft 

*  Heb.  xiii.  4. 
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"  them  ?"  is  a  more  fpecific  direction  than 
any  comparative  view  of  our  own  habits 
with  the  habits  of  others:  and  at  the 
final  bar  it  will  be  of  little  avail  that 
our  actions  have  rifen  above  thofe  of  bad 
men,  if  our  views  and  principles  ihall  be 
found  to  have  been  in  oppofition  to  the 
Oofpel  of  Chrift. 

Nor  is  their  practice  more  commend- 
able, who  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  pick 
out  the  word  actions  of  good  men,  by 
way  of  juftifying  their  own  conduct  on  the 
comparifon.  The  faults  of  the  bed  men, 
"  for  there  is  not  a  juft  man  upon  earth 
"  who  fmneth  not,"  can  in  no  wife 
juftify  the  errors  of  the  worft  :  and  it  is 
not,  invariably,  the  example  of  even  good 
men  that  we  muft  take  for  our  unerring 
rule  of  conduct :  nor  is  it  by  a  fingle 
action  that  either  they  or  we  fhall  be 
judged  ;  for  in  that  cafe  who  could  be 
faved  ?  but  it  is  by  the  general  prevalence 
of  right  principles  and  good  habits,  and 
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Chriftian  tempers  ;  by  the  predominance 
of  holinefs,  and  righteoumefs,  and  temper- 
ance in  the  life,  and  by  the  power  of  hu- 
mility, faith,  and  love  in  the  heart. 
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CHAP.  XX.. 

On  the  leading  doftrines  of  Chrijllanlty.— 
The  corruption    of  human  nature. — The 
dodrine   of  redemption. — The   necejjlty  of 
a  change  of  hearty  and  of  the  divine  in- 
fluences to  produce  that  change. — With  a 
Jketch  of  the  Chrlftlan  character. 

HPHE  author  having  in  this  little  work 
-*-  taken  a  view  of  the  faife  notions  often 
imbibed  in  early  life  from  a  bad  education, 
and  of  their  pernicious  effects  j  and  having 
attempted  to  point  out  the  refpective  re- 
medies to  thefe ;  me  would  now  draw  all 
that  has  been  faid  to  a  point,  and  declare 
plainly  what  me  humbly  conceives  to  be 
the  fource  whence  all  thefe  falfe  notions 
and  this  wrong  conduct  really  proceed : 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  mail  anfwer :  "  It 
"  is  becaufe  they  have  forfaken  the  foun- 
"  tain  of  living  waters,  and  have  hewn 

"  out 
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K  out  to  themfelves  cifterns,  broken  cif- 
"  terns  that  can  hold  no  water.**  It  is 
an  ignorance  pafl  belief  of  what  true 
Chriftianity  really  is  :  the  remedy,  there- 
fore, and  the  only  remedy  than  can  be  ap- 
plied with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs,  is  RELI- 
GION, and  by  Religion  (he  would  be  under- 
ftood  to  mean  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  Religion 
Ihould  be  taught  at  an  early  period  of 
life ;  that  children  mould  •  be  brought  up 
"  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
w  Lord."  The  manner  in  which  they 
mould  be  taught  has  likewife  with  great 
plainnefs  been  fuggefted  ;  that  it  mould  be 
done  in  fo  lively  and  familiar  a  manner 
as  to  make  Religion  amiable,  and  her 
ways  to  appear,  what  they  really  are, 
"  ways  of  pleafantnefs."  And  a  flight 
{ketch  has  been  given  of  the  genius  of 
Chriftianity,  by  which  her  amiablenefs 
would  more  clearly  appear.  But  this, 
being  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  vaft  importance, 
N  5  com- 
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compared  with  which  every  other  fubject 
finks  into  nothing  ;  it  feems  not  fufficient 
to  fpeak  on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Chriftianity  in  detached  parts,  but  it  is  of 
importance  to  point  out,  though  in  a  brief 
and  imperfect  manner,  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and  the 
influence  which  thefe  doctrines  have  upon 
the  heart  and  life,  fo  that  the  duties  of 
Chriftianity  may  be  feen  to  grow  out  of 
its  doftrines :  by  which  it  will  appear  that 
Chriftian  virtue  differs  effentlally  from 
Pagan  :  it  is  of  a  quite  different  kind  :  the 
plant  itfelf  is  different,  it  comes  from 
a  different  root,  and  grows  in  a  different 
foil. 

It  will  be  feen  how  the  humbling  doc- 
trine of  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
which  has  followed  from  the  corruption 
of  our  firft  parents,  makes  way  for  the 
bright  difplay  of  redeeming  love.  How 
from  the  abafing  thought  that  "  we  are 
"  all  as  fheep  going  aftray,  every  one  in 

"his 
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"  his   own   way  :"    that  none  can  return 
to  the  fhepherd  of  our  fouls,  "  except  the 
cc  Father  draw  him  :*'  that  <c  the  natural 
"  man  cannot  receive  the    things    of  the 
"  fpirit,  becaufe    they   are    fpiritually  dif- 
"  cerned  :"    how    from    this    humiliating 
view  of  the    helpleffhefs,    as   well  as    the 
corruption  of   human    nature,    we    are    to 
turn  to  that  animating   doctrine,  the  offer 
of  divine  ajfi fiance.      So  that,  though  hu- 
man nature  will  appear  from  this  view  in 
a  deeply  degraded  itate,  and  confequently 
all  have  caufe  for   humility,  yet  not  one 
has  caufe  for  defpair  :  the  difeafe  indeed  is 
dreadful,  but  a  phyfician  is  at  hand,  both 
able  and  willing  to  fave  us  :  though  we  are 
naturally  without   "  itrength,  our  help  is 
"  laid  upon  one  that  is  mighty."     If  the 
Gofpel  difcover  to  us  our  lapfed  ftate,  it 
difcovers  alfo  the  means  of  our  reftoration 
to  the  divine  image    and  favour.      It  not 
only  difcovers  but  imprefles  this  image  ;  it 
not  only  gives   us  the  defcription,  but  the 
attainment  of  this  favour  j  and  while  the 
K  6  word 
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word    of  God    fuggefts   the  remedy,    hb 
fpirit  applies  it. 

We  fhould  obferve  then,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Saviour  are,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak,  with  a  beautiful  confiftency,  all 
woven  into  one  piece.  We  fhould  get  fuch 
a  view  of  their  reciprocal  dependence  as 
to  be  perfuaded  that  without  a  deep  fenfe 
of  our  own  corruptions  we  can  never  feri* 
oufly  believe  in  a  Saviour,  becaufe  the 
fubftantial  and  acceptable  belief  in  Him 
mufl  always  arife  from  the  conviction  of 
our  want  of  Him  ;  that  without  a  firm  per- 
fuafion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  alone  re* 
flore  our  fallen  nature,  repair  the  ruins 
of  fin,  and  renew  the  image  of  God  upon 
the  heart,  we  never  fhall  be  brought  to 
ferious  humble  prayer  for  repentance  and 
reftoration ;  and  that,  without  this  repent* 
ance,  there  is  no  falvation :  for  though 
Chrifl  has  died  for  us,  and  confequently 
to  him  alone  we  mufl  look  as  a  Saviour, 
yet  he  has  himfelf  declared  that  he  will 
fave  none  but  true  penitents. 

ON 
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ON    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    HUMAN    COR- 
RUPTION. 

To   come   now   to    a    more    particular 
ftatement  of  thefe  doctrines.      When    an 
important  edifice  is  about  to  be  ereded,  a 
wife  builder  will  dig  deep,  and  look  well 
to  the  foundations,  knowing  that  without 
this  the  fabric  will  not  be  likely  to  (land. 
The  foundation  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
out  of  which  the  whole  flru£ture  may  be 
faid  to  arife,  appears  to  be  the  dodlrine  of 
the  fall  of  man  from  his  original  ftate  of 
righteoufnefs ;     and    the    corruption    and 
helpleflhefs  of  human    nature,  which   are 
the   confequences  of  this   fall,  and  which 
is  the  natural  (late  of  every  one  born  into 
the  world*     To  this  dodtrine  it  is  import- 
ant  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  efpecially 
of  young  perfons,  who  are  peculiarly  dif- 
pofed  to  turn  away  from  it   as  a  morofe, 
unamiable,   and   gloomy  idea.      They  are 
apt  to    accufe   thofe  who   are    more   ftricl: 
and  ferious,  of  uaneceflary  feverity,  and  to 

fufpeft 
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fufpect  them  of  thinking  unjuftly  ill  of 
mankind.  Some  of  the  reafons  which 
prejudice  the  inexperienced  againft  the 
doctrine  in  queftion  appear  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Young  perfons  themfelves  have  feen 
little  of  the  world.  In  pleafurable  fociety 
the  world  puts  on  its  moft  amiable  ap- 
pearance ;  and  that  foftnefs  and  urbanity 
which  prevail,  particularly  amongft  per- 
fons of  famion,  are  liable  to  be  miftaken 
for  more  than  they  are  really  worth.  The 
oppofition  to  this  doctrine  in  the  young, 
arifes  partly  from  ingenuoufnefs  of  heart, 
partly  from  a  habit  of  indulging  themfelves 
in  favourable  fuppofitions  refpe&ing  the 
world,  rather  than  of  purfuing  truth,  which 
is  always  the  grand  thing  to  be  purfued ;  and 
partly  from  the  popularity  of  the  tenet,  that 
every  body  is  Jo  wonderfully  good  ! 

This  error  in  youth  has  however  a  ftill 
deeper  foundation,  which  is  their  not  hav- 
ing a  right  ftandard  of  moral  good  and  evil 
themfelves,  in.  confequence  of  their  already 

partaking 
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partaking  of  the  very  corruption  which  is 
fpoken  of,  and  which,  in  perverting  the 
will,  darkens  the  underftanding  alfo  ;  they 
are  therefore  apt  to  have  no  very  flridl 
fenfe  of  duty,  or  of  the  neceflity  of  a  right 
and  religious  motive  to  every  adt. 

Moreover,  young  people  ufually  do  not 
know  themfelves.  Not  having  yet  been 
much  expofed  to  temptation,  owing  to  the 
prudent  reftraint  in  which  they  have  been 
kept,  they  little  fufpecl  to  what  lengths 
in  vice  they  themfelves  are  liable  to  be 
tranfported,  nor  how  far  others  actually 
are  carried  who  are  fet  free  from  thofe 
reftraints. 

Having  laid  down  thefe  as  fome  of  the 
caufes  of  error  on  this  point,  I  proceed  to 
obferve  on  what  ftrong  grounds  the  doctrine 
itfelf  flands. 

Profane  hiftory  abundantly  confirms  this 
truth  :  the  hiftory  of  the  world  being  in 
fact  little  elfe  than  the  hiftory  of  the  crimes 
of  the  human  race.  Even  though  the 
annals  of  remote  ages  lie  fo  involved  in 

obfcurity, 
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obfcurity,  that  feme  degree  of  uncertainty 
attaches  itfelf  to  many  of  the  events  re- 
corded, yet  this  one  melancholy  truth  is 
always  clear,  that  molt  of  the  miseries 
which  have  *  been  brought  upon  mankind 
have  proceeded  from  this  general  depravity* 
The  world  we  now  live  in  furniflies 
abundant  proof  of  this  truth.  In  a  world 
formed  on  the  deceitful  theory  of  thofe 
who  aflert  the  innocence  and  dignity  of 
man,  almofl  all  the  profeflions,  fince  they 
would  have  been  rendered  ufefefs  by  fuch 
a  date  of  innocence,  would  not  have 
exifted.  Without  fin  we  may  nearly  pre- 
fume  there  would  have  been  no  ficknefs  j 
fo  that  every  medical  profelfor  is  a  {land- 
ing evidence  of  this  fad  truth.  Sin  not 
only  brought  ficknefs  but  death  into  the 
world ;  confequently  every  funeral  prefents 
a  more  irrefragable  argument  than  a  thou- 
fand  fermons.  Had  man  perfevered  in  his 
original  integrity,  there  could  have  been 
no  litigation,  for  there  would  be  no  con- 
tefts  about  property  in  a  world  where  none 

would 
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would  be  inclined  to  attack  it.  Frofefibrs 
of  law,  therefore,  from  the  attorney  who 
profecutes  for  a  trefpafs,  to  the  pleader 
who  defends  a  criminal,  or  the  judge  who 
condemns  him,  loudly  confirm  the  doc- 
trine. Every  victory  by  fea  or  land  mould 
teach  us  to  rejoice  with  humiliation,  for 
conqueft  itfelf  brings-  a  terrible,  though 
fplendid,  atteftation  to  the  truth  of  the  fall 
of  man. 

Even  thofe  who  deny  the  doctrine,  a& 
univerfally  more  or  lefs  on  the  principle. 
Why  do   we   ail  lecure   our  houies   with, 
bolts,  and  bars,  and  locks  ?     Do  we  take 
thefe  fleps  to  defend  our  lives  or  property 
from  any  particular  fear  ?  from  any  fufpi- 
cion  of  this  neighbour,  or  that  fervant,  or 
the   other   invader  ?    No :  —  It  is   from   a 
pra&ical  conviftion  of  the  common  depra- 
vity ;  from  a  conftant,  pervading,  but  un- 
defined dread  of  impending  evil  arifing  from 
the  fenfe  of  general  corruption.     Are  not 
prifons  built,  and  laws  enacted^  on  the  fame 
practical  principle  ? 

But 
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But,  not  to  defcend  to  the  more  degraded 
part  of  our  fpecies.  Why  in  the  fairefl 
tranfa&ion  of  bufinefs  is  nothing  executed 
without  bonds,  receipts,  and  notes  of 
hand  ?  why  does  not  a  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
abolifh  all  thefe  fecurities  ;  if  not  between 
enemies,  or  people  indifferent  to  each 
other,  yet  at  lead  between  friends  and 
kindred,  and  the  moft  honourable  con- 
nections ?  why,  but  becaufe  of  that  uni- 
verfal  fufpicion  between  man  and  man, 
whicn,  by  all  we  lee,  ana  near,  and  teel, 
Is  become  interwoven  with  our  very  make  ? 
Though  we  do  not  entertain  any  individual 
fufpicion,  nay,  though  we  have  the  ftrongeft 
ferfonal  confidence,  yet  the  acknowledged 
principle  of  conduct  has  this  doctrine  for 
its  bafis.  "  I  will  take  a  receipt,  though 
<c  it  were  from  my  brother/*  is  the 
eflablifhed  voice  of  mankind  j  or,  as  I 
have  heard  it  more  artfully  put,  by  a  fal- 
lacy of  which  the  very  difguife  difcovers 
the  principle,  "  Think  every  man  honeft, 
2  "  but 
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**  but  deal  with  him  as  if  you  knew  him 
((  to  be  otherwife."  And  as  in  a  ftate 
of  innocence,  the  beafts,  it  is  prefumed, 
would  not  have  bled  for  the  fuftenance  of 
man,  fo  their  parchments  would  not  have 
been  wanted  as  inftruments  of  his  fecurity 
againft  his  fellow  man  *. 

But  the  grand  arguments  for  this  doc- 
trine mufl  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures:  and  thefe,  befides  implying  it  al- 
*«of]  continually,  exprefsly  aflert  it ;  and 
that  in  inftances  too  uumc^^o  ^  be  *u 
of  them  brought  forward  here.  Of  thefe 
may  I  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few? 
"  God  faw  that  the  wickednefs  of  man 
"  was  great,  and  that  every  imagination 
"  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 

*  Bifiiop  Butler  diftin&ly  declares  this  truth  to  be 
evident,  from  experience  as  well  as  revelation,  "  that 
"  this  world  exhibits  an  idea  of  a  RUIN  ;"  and  he 
will  hazard  much  who  ventures  to  aflert  that  Butler 
defended  Chriftianity  upon  principles  unconfonant  to 
reafont  plilofopby>  or  found  experience* 

"  evil 
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"  evil  continually :"  — c<  God  looked  upon 
<c  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was  corrupt ; 
"  for  all flejh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon 
"  the  earth.  And  it  repented  the  Lord 
*c  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and 
"  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart  *."  This  is 
a  picture  of  mankind  before  the  flood  \  and 
the  doctrine  receives  additional  confirma- 
tion in  Scripture,  when  it  fpeaks  of  the 
^imes  which  followed  after  that  tremen- 
dous judgment  had  taken  place.  Thf 

on  the  de- 


pravity  of  man :  "  They  are  all  gone 
"  afide ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no 
"  not  one."  —  "  In  thy  fight,"  fays  David, 
addreffing  the  Moft  High,  "  ihali  no  man 
"  living  be  juftified.5*  Job,  in  his  ufuai 
lofty  drain  of  interrogation,  aiks,  "  What 
"  is  man  that  he  mould  be  clean,  and  he 
"  that  is  born  of  a  woman  that  he  mould 
"  be  righteous  ?  Behold  the  heavens  are 
^  not  clean,  in  His  fight,  how  much  more 
*  Genelis,  vi. 

"  abomi- 
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"  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drink- 
"  eth  iniquity  like  water.  *  9i 

Nor  do  the  Scriptures  fpeak  -of  this  cor- 
ruption as  arifmg  only  from  oecafional 
temptation,  or  from  mere  extrinfic  caufes* 
The  wife  man  tells  us,  -that  "  fooliflmefs  is 
*c  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child :"  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  aflures  us,  "  the  heart  is 
*c  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  defperately 
<c  wicked :"  and  David  plainly  flates  the 
doctrine ;  Ci  Behold,  I  was  Ihapen  in  ini- 
"  quity,  and  in  fin  did  my  mother  conceive 
"  me."  'Can. language  be  more  explicit  ? 

The  New  Teftament  corroborates  the 
,Old.  Our  Lord's  reproof  of  Peter  feems 
to  take  the  doctrine  for  granted :  "  Thou 
"  favourefl  not  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
"  but  thofe  that  be  of  man  ;"  clearly  inti- 

*  'Perhaps  one  reafon  why  the  faults  of  the  moft 
eminent  Saints  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  to  add 
freih  confirmation  to  this  do6tiine.  If  Abraham, 
Mo.fes,  Noah,  Elijah,  David,  and  Peter  finned,  who, 
fliall  we  prefume  to  fay,  has  efcaped  the  univerfal 
taint. 

mating, 
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mating,  that  the  ways  of  man  are  oppofite 
to  the  ways  of  God,  and  our  Saviour,  in 
that  affecting  difcourfe  to  his  difciples, 
obferves  to  them,  that,  as  they  were  by  his 
grace  made  different  from  others,  therefore 
they  muft  expect  to  be  hated  by  thofe 
who  were  fo  unlike  them.  And  it  mould 
be  particularly  obferved,  as  another  proof 
that  the  world  is  wicked,  that  our  Lord 
confidered  cc  the  world"  as  oppofed  to  him 
and  to  his  difciples.  "  If  ye  were  of  the 
"  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own  ; 
"  but  I  have  chofen  you  out  of  the 
"  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you  V 
St.  John,  writing  to  his  Chriftian  church, 
ftates  the  fame  truth,  <c  We  know  that 
"  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world 
"  lieth  in  wickednefs." 

Man  in  his  natural  and  unbelieving  (late 
is  likewife  reprefented  as  in  a  ilate  of  guilt 
and  under  the  difpleafure  of  Almighty 
God.  "  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son 

*  John,  xv.  19. 

«  fliall 
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"  mall  not  fee  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God 
tc  abldeth  on  him.'* 

Here,  however,  if  it  be   objected,    that 
the  heathen  who  never  heard  of  the  Gofpel 
will  not  affuredly  be  judged  by  it,  the  Sa- 
viour's  anfwer  to   fuch    curious   inquirers 
concerning  the  ftate  of  others  is,  "  Strive 
"  to  enter  in  at   the   ftrait   gate."     It   is 
enough  for  us  to  believe  that  God,  who 
will  judge   the    world   in    righteo^imefs,," 
will    judge    all    men    according   to   their 
opportunities.     The  heathen,  to  whom  he 
he  has  not  fent  the  light  of  the  Gofpel,  will 
probably    not    be  judged   by  the   Gofpel. 
But  with  whatever  mercy   he  may  judge 
thofe   who,  living  in  a  land  of   darknefs, 
are  without  knowledge  of  his  revealed  law, 
our   bufmefs  is   not   with   them,  but   with 
ourfelves.     It   is    our  bufmefs  to  consider 
what  mercy  he  will  extend  to  thofe  who, 
living  in   a  Chriftian   country,  abounding 
with   means    and    ordinances,    where    the 
Gofpel  is  preached  in  its  purity ;  it  is  our 
bufmefs  to  inquire  how  he  will  deal  with 

thofe 
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thofe  who  {hut  their  eyes  to  its  beams,  who 
clofe  their  ears  to  its  truths.  For  an  unbe- 
liever who  has  pafled  his  life  in  the  meridian 
of  Scripture  light,  or  for  an  outward  but 
unfruitful  profeffor  of  Chriftianity,  I  know 
not  what  hope  the  Gofpel  holds  out. 

The  natural  ftate  of  man  is  again  thus 
defcribed  :  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
"  againfl  God  ;  (awful  thought !)  for  it 
"  is  nqt*fubjec~t  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
<c  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are 
«  in  the  flefh  cannot  pleafe  God."  What 
the  Apoflle  means  by  being  in  the  flejh, 
|s  evident  by  what  follows ;  for  fpeaking 
of  thofe  whofe  hearts  were  changed  by 
Divine  grace,  he  fays,  "  But  ye  are  not  in 
"  the  flefh,  but  in  the  fpirit,  if  fo  be  that 
"  the  fpirit  of  God  dwell  in  you  :"  that  is, 
you  are  not  now  in  your  natural  ftate  :  the 
change  that  has  pafled  on  your  minds  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  fo 
great,  that  your  ftate  may  properly  be 
called  "  being  in  the  fpirit."  It  may  be 
further  obferved  that  the  fame  Apoftle, 

writing 
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writing  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  tells 
them,  that  the  natural  corruption  of  the 
human  heart  is  continually  oppofing  the 
fpirit  of  holinefs  which  influences  the 
regenerate.  "  The  flefh  lufteth  againft 
"  the  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit  againft  the  flefh, 
"  and  thefe  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
"  other :"  which  paffage  by  the  way,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  proves  the  corruption 
of  the  heart^  proves  the  neceflity  of 
divine  influences.  And  the  Apoftle,  with 
refpect  to  himfelf,  freely  confefles  and 
deeply  laments  the  workings  of  this  cor- 
rupt principle :  cc  O  wretched  man  that  I 
"  am,  who  mall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
"  of 'this  death?" 

It  has  been  objected  by  fome  who  have 
oppofed  this  doctrine,  that  the  fame  Scrip- 
tures which  fpeak  of  mankind  as  being 
Jinners,  fpeak  of  fome  as  being  righteous ; 
and  hence  they  would  argue,  that  though 
this  depravity  of  human  nature  may 
be  general,  yet  it  cannot  be  univerfa/. 
This  objection,  when  examined,  ferves 
only,  like  all  other  objections  againft  the 

VOL.  n.  o  truth? 
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truth,  to  eftablifh  that  which '  it  was  in- 
tended to  deftroy.  For  what  do  the 
Scriptures  aflert  refpeding  the  righteous? 
That  there  are  fome  whofe  principles, 
views,  and  conduct,  are  fo  different  from 
the  reft  of  the  world^  and  from  what  theirs 
themfelves  once  were,  that  thefe  perfons 
are  honoured  with  the  peculiar  title  of  the 
Ctf  fons  of  God."  But  nowhere  do  the 
Scriptures  aflert  that  even  thefe  are  finlefs  ; 
on  the  contrary  their  faults  are  frequently 
mentioned ;  and  perfons  of  this  clafs  are 
moreover  reprefented  as  thofe  on  whom  a 
great  change  has  paifed  ;  as  having  been 
formerly  "  dead  in  trefpaffes  and  fins; "  but 
as  "  being  now  called  out  of  darknefs  into 
"  light :"  as  tranjlated  into  the  kingdom 
"  of  God's  dear  Son !"  as  "  having  faffed 
"  from  death  to  life."  And  St.  Paul  put 
this  matter  paft  all  doubt,  by  exprefsly 
aiTerting,  that  "  they  were  all  by  na- 
"  ture  the  children  of  wrath  even  as 
"  others." 

It  might  be  well  to  aik   certain  perfons, 
who  oppofe  the  do6lrine  in  queftion,  and 

who 
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who  alfo  feem  to  talk  as  if  they  thought 
there  were  many  fmlefs  people  in  the 
world,  how  they  expect  that  fuch  fmlefs 
people  will  be  faved  ?  (though  indeed  to 
talk  of  an  innocent  perfon  being  faved  in- 
volves a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  of 
which  thofe  who  ufe  the  expreflion  do 
not  feem  to  be  aware;  it  is  talking  of 
curing  a  man  already  in  health.)  "  Un- 
"  doubtedly,"  fuch  will  fay,  "  they  will 
"  be  received  into  thofe  abodes  of  blifs 
"  prepared  for  the  righteous."  —  But  be  it 
remembered,  there  is  but  one  way  to  thefe 
blifsful  abodes,  and  that  is,  through  Jefus 
Chrift :  "  For  there  is  none  other  name 

V 

"  given  among  men  whereby  we  muft  be 
"  faved."  If  we  afk  whom  did  Chrift  come 
to  fave?  the  Scripture  directly  anfwers, 
"  He  came  into  the  world  to  fave  Jin* 
<c  ners :"  — "  His  name  was  called  Jefus, 
"  becaufe  he  came  to  fave  his  people  from 
"  their  Jim"  When  St.  John  was  favoured 
with  a  heavenly  vifion,  he  tells  us,  that  he 
beheld  "  a  great  multitude  which  no  man 
02  "  could 
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"  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kin- 
"  dred,  and  people,  and  tongues,  (landing 
"  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb, 
cc  clothed  with  white  robes  :"  that  one  of 
the  heavenly  inhabitants  informed  him 
who  they  were  :  "  Thefe  are  they  who 
"  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
"  waihed  .  their  robes,  and  made  them 
tc  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  there-- 
"  fore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God, 
"  and  ferve  Him  day  and  night  in  his 

Temple;  and  he  that  fitteth  on  the 
"  tKrone  mail  dwell  among  them;  they 
"  fhall  hunger  no  more,  neither  third 
"  any  more,  neither  fhall  the  Sun  light 
"  on  them,  nor  any  heat  ;  for  the  Lamb 
"  which  is  in  the  midft  of  the  throne  mall 
*6  feed  them,  and  fhall  lead  them  to  living 
"  fountains  of  waters,  and  God  fhall  wipe 
"  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

We  may  gather  from  this  defcription 
what  thefe  glorious  and  happy  beings  once 
were  :  they  were  Jinful  creatures  :  their 
robes  were  notfpotlefs  :  "  They  had  wafhed 

"  them, 
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f*  them,    and    made    them   white   in   the 
"  blood  of  the  Lamb."     They  are  likewife 
generally  reprefented  as  having  been   once 
'&fuffering  people :  they  came  out  of  great 
tribulation.     They  are  defcribed  as  having 
overcome  the  great   tempter  of  mankind, 
"  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  *  :"  as  they 
who  "  follow  the  Lamb  whitherfoever  he* 
"  goeth :"   as    "  redeemed   from    among 
"  menf."      And  their  employment  in  the 
regions   of  blifs  is  a  farther    confirmation 
of   the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treating. 
"  The   great  multitude,"  &c.  &c.  we  are 
told,  "  flood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
<c  Salvation  to  our  God,  who  fitteth  upon 
u  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  !"  Here  we 
fee  they  afcribe   their  falvation   to  Chrift, 
and  confequently  their  prefent  happinefs  to 
his  atoning  blood.     And  in  another  of  their 
celeftial  anthems,  they  fay  in  like  manner : 
"  Thou  waft  flain,  and  haft  redeemed  us 
"  to   God  by   thy   blood,    out    of    every 

*  Rev.  xii.  14..  f  Rev.  xiv.  4. 

03  "  kindred, 
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tf  kindred,  and   tongue,    and  people,  and 


nation*/* 


By  all  this  it  is  evident  that  men  of 
any  other  defcription  than  redeemed  Jinners 
muft  gain  admittance  to  heaven  fome  other 
way  than  that  which  the  Scriptures  point 
out;  and  alfo  that  when  they  mail  arrive 
there,  fo  different  will  be  their  employment, 
that  they  muft  have  an  anthem  peculiar 
to  themfelves. 

Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  "  the  cafting 
"  down  of  high  imaginations,'*  and  to  pro- 
mote humility,  than  this  reflection,  that 
heaven  is  always  in  Scripture  pointed  out 
not  as  the  reward  of  the  innocent  but  as 
the  hope  of  the  penitent.  This,  while  it  is 
calculated  to  "  exclude  boafting,"  the  tem- 
per the  mod  oppofite  to  the  Gofpel,  is  yet 
the  m  oft  fuited  to  afford  comfort ;  for  were 
heaven  promifed  as  the  reward  of  inno- 
cence, who  could  attain  to  it?  but  being, 
as  it  is,  the  promifed  portion  of  faith  and 
repentance,  purchafed  for  us  by  the  blood 

*  Rev.  v.  9. 

of 
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of  Chrift,    and   offered  to   every  penitent 
believer,  who  is  compelled  to  mifs  it  ? 

It  is  urged  that  the  belief  of  this  doctrine 
of  our  corruption  produces  many  ill  effects, 
and  therefore  it  mould  be  difcouraged.  — 
That  it  does  not  produce  thofe  ill  effects, 
when  not  mifunderftood  or  partially  repre- 
fented,   we  mail  attempt  to  mow:  at  the 
fame  time  let  it  be  obferved,  if  it  be  really 
true  we  muft  not  reject  it  on  account  of  any 
of  thefe  fuppofed  ill-eonfequences.     Truth 
may  often  be  attended   with   difagreeable 
effects,  but  if  it  be  truth  it  muft  dill  be 
purfued.      If    for  in  fiance,  treafon  mould 
exift   in  a  country,  every  one  knows  the 
difagreeable  effects  which  will  follow  fuch 
a   conviction ;    but  our   not   believing  fuch 
treafon  to  exift,  will  not  prevent  fuch  effect 
following  it :  on  the  contrary,  our  believing 
it  may  prevent  the  fatal  confequences. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  debafes 
and  degrades  human  nature,  and  that  find- 
ing fault  with  the  building  is  only  another 
way  of  finding  fault  with  the  architect.     To 
o  4  the 
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the  firft  part  of  this  objection  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  if  man  be  really  a  corrupt,, 
fallen  being,  it  is  proper  to  reprefent  him 
as  fuch  :  the  fault  then  lies  in  the  man,  and 
not  in  the  do6lrme^  which  only  ftates  the 
truth.  As  to  the  inference  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  follow,  namely,  that  it  throws 
the  fault  upon  the  Creator^  it  proceeds 
upon  the  falfe  fuppofition  that  man's 
prefent  corrupt  (late  is  the  (late  in  which 
he  was  originally  created  :  the  contrary  of 
which  is  the  truth.  "  God  made  man 
"  upright,  but  he  hath  found  out  many 


inventions." 


It  is  likewife  objected,  that  as  this  doc- 
trine muft  give  us  fuch  a  bad  opinion  of 
mankind,  it  muft  confequently  produce 
ill-will,  hatred,  and  fufpicion.  But  it 
mould  be  remembered,  that  it  gives  us  no 
worfe  an  opinion  of  other  men  than  it 
gives  us  of  ourfelves  ;  and  fuch  views  of 
ourfelves  have  a  very  falutary  effect,  inaf- 
much  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
humility  ;  and  humility  is  not  likely  to  pro- 

duce 
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duce  ill-will  to  others,  "  for  only  from 
"  pride  cometh  contention :"  and  as  to  the 
views  it  gives  us  of  mankind,  it  reprefents 
us  as  fellou i-fufferers  ;  and  furely  the  con- 
fideration  that,  we  are  companions  in  mifery 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  hatred.  The 
truth  is,  thefe  effects,  where  they  have 
actually  followed,  have  followed  from  a 
falfe  and  partial  view  of  the  fubject. 

Old  perfons  who  have  feen  much  of1  the 
world,  and  who  have  little  religion,  are 
apt  to  be  ffcrong  in  their  belief  of  man's 
actual  corruption ;  but  not  taking  it  up  on 
Chriflian  grounds,  this  belief  in  them  ihows 
itfelf  in  a  narrow  and  malignant  temper ; 
in  uncharitable  judgment  and  harfh  opinions, 
in  individual  fufpicion,  and  in  too  general 
a  difpofition  to  hatred. 

Sufpicion  and  hatred  alfo  are  the  ufes  to 
which  Rochefaucault  and  the  other  French 
philofophers  have  converted  this  doctrine : 
their  acute  minds  intuitively  found  the  cor- 
ruption of  man,  and  they  faw  it  without  its 
concomitant  and  correcting  doctrine :  they 
o  5  allowed 
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allowed  man  to  be  a  depraved  creature, 
but  difallowed  his  high  original :  they 
found  him  in  a  low  (late,  but  did  not  con- 
ceive  of  him  as  having  fallen  from  a  better. 
They  reprefent  him  rather  as  a  brute  than 
an  apoftate ;  not  taking  into  the  account 
that  his  prefent  degraded  nature  and  deprav- 
ed faculties  are  not  his  original  ftate  :  that 
he  is  not  fuch  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  Creator,  but  fuch  as  he  has  been 
made  by  fin.  Nor  do  they  know  that  he 
has  not  even  now  loft  all  remains  of  his 
primitive  dignity,  all  traces  of  his  divine 
original,  but  is  flill  capable  of  a  reiteration 
more  glorious 

Than  is  dreamt  of  in  their  philofophy. 

Perhaps/ too,  they  know  from  what  they 
feel,  all  the  evil  to  which  man  is  inclined ; 
but  they  do  not  know,  for  they  have  not 
felt,  all  the  good  of  which  he  is  capable  by 
the  fuperinduclion  of  the  divine  principle ; 
thus  they  afperfe  human  nature  inftead  of 
reprefenting  it  fairly,  and  in  fo  doing  it  is 
they  who  calumniate  the  great  Creator. 

The 
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The  do&rine  of  corruption  is  likewife 
accufed  of  being  a  gloomy,  difcouraging 
do&rine,  and  an  enemy  to  joy  and  com- 
fort. Now  fuppofe  this  objection  true  in 
its  fulleft  extent.  Is  it  any  way  unreafon- 
able  that  a  being  fallen  into  a  flate  of  fin, 
under  the  difpleafure  of  Almighty  God, 
mould  feel  ferloujly  alarmed  at  being  in 
fuch  a  ftate  ?  Is  the  condemned  criminal 
blamed  becaufe  he  is  not  merry  ?  And 
would  it  be  efleemed  a  kind  action  to  per- 
fuade  him  that  he  is  not  condemned  in  order 
to  make  him  fo  ? 

But  this  charge  is  not  true  in  the  fenfe 
intended  by  thofe  who  bring  it  forward. 
Thofe  who  believe  this  doctrine  are  not 
the  moft  gloomy  people.  When,  indeed, 
any  one  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  brought  to  view  his  ftate  as  it 
really  is,  a  flate  of  guilt  and  danger,  it  is 
natural  that  fear  fhould  be.  excited  in  his 
mind,  but  it  is  fuch  a  fear  as  impels  him 
<c  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come :"  it  is 
fuch  a  fear  as  moved  Noah  to  "  pre- 
06  "  pare 
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c<  pare  an  ark  to  the  faving  of  his  houfe." 
Such  an  one  will  like  wife  feel  for  row  ;  not 
however  "  the  forrow  of  the  world  which 
"  worketh  death/'  but  that  godly  for- 
row which  worketh  repentance.  Such  an 
one  is  faid  to  be  driven  to  defpair  by  this 
doctrine ;  but  it  is  the  defpair  of  his  own 
ability  to  fave  himfelf ;  it  is  that  wholefome 
defpair  of  his  own  merits  produced  by  con- 
viction and  humility  which  drives  him  to 
feek  a  better  refuge  ;  and  fuch  an  one  is 
in  a  proper  ftate  to  receive  the  glorious 
doctrine  we  are  next  about  to  contemplate ; 
namely, 

THAT    GOD    so    LOVED    THE    WORLD, 

THAT  HE  GAVE  HIS  ONLY  BEGOTTEN 
SON,  THAT  WHOSOEVER  BELIEVED  ON 
KIM  SHOULD  NOT  PERISH,  BUT  HAVE 
EVERLASTING  LIFE. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  is  of  the  laft  import- 
ance to  form  juft  views,  for  as  it  is  the 
only  doctrine  which  can  keep  the  humble 
penitent  from  defpair,  fo,  on  the  other 

hand, 
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hand,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  falfe 
views  of  it  do  not  lead  us  to  prefumption. 
In  order  to  underftand  it  rightly,  we  muft 
not  fill  our  minds  with  our  own  reafonings 
upon  it,  which  is  the  way  in  which  fome 
good  people  have  been  mifled,  but  we 
muft  betake  ourfelves  to  the  Scriptures, 
wherein  we  mail  find  the  doctrine  ftated 
fo  plainly  as  to  mew  that  the  miftakes  have 
not  arifen  from  a  want  of  clearnefs  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  from  a  defire  to  make  it 
bend  to  fome  favourite  notions.  While  it 
has  been  totally  rejected  by  fome,  it  has 
been  fo  mutilated  by  others,  as  hardly  to 
retain  any  refemblance  to  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  redemption.  We  are  told  in 
the  beautiful  paflage  laft  quoted  its  four ce  — 
the  love  of  God  to  a  loft  world  ;  —  who  the 
Redeemer  was  —  the  Son  of  God  ;  —  the 
end  for  which  this  plan  was  formed  and 
executed  — "  that  whofoever  believed  in 
<£  him  (hould  not  perifh,  but  have  ever- 
"  lafting  life.'*  — "  As  I  live,  faith  the 
"  Lord,  I  have  no  pleafure  in  the  death  of 

«  the 
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"  the  wicked."  — "  He  would  have  all 
"  men  to  be  faved  and  to  come  to  the 
"  knowledge  of  the  truth."  —  "  He  would 
"  not  have  any  perifh,  but  that  all  mould 
<c  come  to  repentance."  There  is  nothing 
furely  in  all  this  to  promote  gloominefs. 
On  the  contrary,  if  kindnefs  and  mercy 
have  a  tendency  to  win  and  warm  the  heart, 
here  is  every  incentive  to  joy  and  cheerfui- 
nefs.  Chriftianity  looks  kindly  towards 
all,  and  with  peculiar  tendernefs  on  fuch 
as,  from  humbling  views  of  their  own  un- 
worthinefs,  might  be  led  to  fancy  themfelves 
excluded :  —  we  are  exprefsly  told,  that 
"  Chrift  died  for  all:99  —  that  "  he  tafted 
"  death  for  every  man;"  —  that  he  "  died 
<c  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world"  Ac- 
cordingly he  has  commanded  that  his 
Gofpel  mould  be  "  preached  to  every 
"  creature  ;"  which  is  in  effecl:  declaring, 
that  not  a  fingle  human  being  is  excluded  ; 
for  to  preach  the  Gofpel  is  to  offer  a  Sa- 
viour:—  and  the  Saviour  in  the  plaineft 
language  offers  himfelf  to  all,  —  declaring 

to 
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to  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  —  "  Look 
66  unto  me  and  be  faved."  It  is  therefore 
an  undeniable  truth,  that  no  one  will 
perifh  for  want  of  a  Saviour,  but  for 
rejecting  him.  That  none  are  excluded  who 
do  not  exclude  themfelves,  as  many  un- 
happily do,  who  "  reject  the  counfel  of 
"  God  againft  themfelves,  and  fo  receive 
"  the  grace  of  God  in  vain." 

But  to  fuppofe  that  becaufe  Chrift  has 
died  for  the  "  fins  of  the  whole  world,5* 
the  whole  world  will  therefore  be  faved 
is  a  moft  fatal  miftake.  In  the  fame  book 
which  tells  us  that  "  Chrift  died  for  all,'" 
we  have  likewife  this  awful  admonition ; 
"  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  few  there  be 
"  that  find  it ;"  which,  whether  it  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  immediate  reception  of  the 
Gofpel,  or  of  the  final  ufe  which  was  too 
likely  to  be  made  of  it,  gives  no  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  all  will  be  qualified  to 
partake  of  its  promifes.  And  whilft  it  de- 
clares that  "  there  is  no  other  name 

"  whereby 
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"  whereby  we  may  be  faved  but  the  name 
"  of  Jefus ;"  it  like  wife  declares 

THAT      "    WITHOUT     HOLINESS     NO    MAN 
"    SHALL  SEE    THE    LORD." 

It  is  "much  to  be  feared  that  fome,  in 
their  zeal  ta  defend  the  Gofpel  do£lrines 
of  free  grace,  have  materially  injured  the 
Gofpel  doctrine  of  holinefs:  flating,  that 
Chrift  has  done  all  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  that 
there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do.  —  But  do 
the  Scriptures  hold  out  this  language  ? 
"  Come,  for  all  things  are  ready,0  is  the 
Gofpel  call ;  in  which  we  may  obferve, 
that  at  the  fame  time  that  it  tells  us  that 
"  all  things  are  ready,"  it  neverthelefs 
tells  us  that  we  mufl  "  come."  Food  being 
•provided  for  us  will  not  benefit  us  except 
we  partake  of  it.  —  It  will  not  avail  us 
that  <f  Chrift  our  paflbver  is  facrificed 
"  for  us,"  unlefs  "  we  keep  the  feafl."  — 
We  muft  make  ufe  of  "  the  fountain  which 
«*  is  opened  for  fin  and  for  uncleannefs," 

if 
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If  we  would  be  purified.  "  All,  indeed, 
"  who  are  athirft  are  invited  to  take  of  the 
"  waters  of  life  freely  j"  but  if  we  feel  no 
"  thirft  /*  if  we  do  not  drink  9  their  faving 
qualities  are  of  no  avail. 

It  is  the  more  neceiTary  to  infift  on  this 
in  the  prefent  day,  as  there  is  a  worldly 
and  fafliionable,  as  well  as  a  low  and  fec- 
tarian  Antinomianifm ;  there  lamentably 
prevails  in  the  world  an  unwarranted  af- 
furance  of  Salvation,  founded  on  a  flight, 
vague,  and  general  confidence  in  what 
Chrift  has  done  and  fuffered  for  us  ;  as  if 
the  great  object  of  his  doing  and  fuffering 
had  been  to  emancipate  us  from  all  obliga- 
tions to  duty  and  obedience  ;  and  as  if,  be- 
caufe  he  died  for  finners,  we  might  therefore 
fafely  and  comfortably  go  on  to  live  in  fin, 
contenting  ourfelves  with  now  and  then  a 
tranfient,  formal,  and  unmeaning  avowal 
of  our  unworthinefs,  our  obligation,  and 
the  all-fufficiency  of  his  atonement.  By 
the  difcharge  of  this  quit-rent,  of  which 
all  the  coft  confifts  in  the  acknowledgment, 

the 
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the  fenfual,  the  worldly,  and  the  vain,  hope 
to  find  a  refuge  in  heaven,  when  driven 
from  the  enjoyments  of  this  world.  Bu£ 
this  cheap  and  indolent  Chriftianity  is  no- 
where taught  in  the  Bible.  The  faith  in- 
culcated there  is  not  a  lazy,  profefTional 
faith,  but  that  ^  faith  which  "  produceth 
cc  obedience.  "  that  faith  which  "  worketh 
"  by  love>"  that  faith  of  which  the  practi- 
cal knowledge  is  —  "  Strive  that  you  may 
**  enter  in ;"  — "  So  run  that  you  may 
"  obtain  j"  —  "  Sought  that  you  may  lay 
"  hold  on  eternal  life  :"  —  that  faith  which 
directs  us  "  not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing ;" 
—  which  fays,  "  Work  out  your  own  fal- 
"  vation  ;"  —  never  forgetting  at  the  fame 
time,  "  that  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  us 
cc  both  to  will  and  to  do."  The  contrary 
doctrine  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  the 
Redeemer :  "  And  his  name  mail  be  called 
<c  Jefus,  for  he  mail  fave  his  people  from 
Tc  their  fins,"  not  in  their  fins.  —  Are  thofe 
rich  fupplies  of  grace  which  the  Gofpel  of- 
fers ;  are  thofe  abundant  aids  of  the  Spirit 

which 
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which  it  promifes,  tendered  to  thejlothful? 
-—No. —  God  will  have  all  his  gifts  im- 
proved. Grace  mufl  be  ufed,  or  it  will 
be  withdrawn.  The  Almighty  thinks  it 
not  derogatory  to  his  free  grace  to  declare, 
that  "  thofe  only  who  do  his  command- 
41  ments  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life." 
And  the  Scriptures  reprefent  it  as  not  dero- 
gatory to  the  facrifice  of  Chrifl,  to  follow 
his  example  in  well-doing,  The  only  cau- 
tion is,  that  we  mufl  not  work  in  our  own 
flrength,  nor  bring  in  our  contribution  of 
works  as  if  in  aid  of  the  fuppofed  deficiency 
of  His  merits. 

For  we  mufl  not  in  our  over-caution 
fancy,  that  becaufe  Chrifl  has  "  redeemed 
"  us  from  the  curfe  of  the  law,"  we  are 
therefore  without  a  law.  In  acknowledg- 
ing Chrifl  as  a  deliverer,  we  mufl  not  for- 
get that  he  is  a  law-giver  too,  and  that  we 
are  exprefsly  commanded  <c  to  fulfil  the 
"  law  of  Chrifl :"  if  we  wifh  to  know  what 
his  laws  are,  we  mufl  "  fearch  the  Scrip- 

"  tures/* 
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w  tures/'  efpecially  the  New  Teflament ; 
there  we  fhall  find  him  declaring 

THE  ABSOLUTE    NECESSITY  OF    A  CHANGE 
OF  HEART  AND  LIFE. 

Our  Saviour  fays,  that  "  except  a  man  be 
"  born  again,  he  cannot  fee  the  kingdom 
"  of  God  :"  that  it  is  not  a  mere  acknow- 
ledging His  authority,  calling  him  "  Lord, 
"  Lord/'  that  will  avail  any  thing,  except 
we  DO  what  He  commands  :  that  any  thing 
fhort  of  this  is  like  a  man  building  his 
houfe  upon  the  fands,  which,  when  the 
ftorms  come  on,  will  certainly  fall.  In 
like  manner  the  Apoftles  are  continually 
enforcing  the  neceflity  of  this  change, 
which  they  defcribe  under  the  various 
names  of  "  the  new  man  *  ;" —  "  the  new 
"  creature  f;  "  — 4C  a  transformation  into 
"  the  image  of  God  J ;"  —  "a  participation 
"  of  the  Divine  nature  §."  Nor  is  this 

*  Ephefians,  iv.  24.  f  Galatians,  vi.  15. 

J  2  Corinthians,  xii»  §  2  Peter,  i.  4.. 

change 
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change  reprefented  as  confiding  merely  in 
a  change  of  religious  opinions,  not  even 
in  being  delivered  over  from  a  worfe  to  a 
better  fyftem  of  doctrines ;  nor  in  ex- 
changing grofs  fins  for  thofe  which  are 
more  fober  and  reputable;  nor  in  re- 
nouncing the  fins  of  youth,  and  aiTuming 
thofe  of  a  quieter  period  of  life ;  nor  in 
leaving  off  evil  practices  becaufe  men  are 
grown  tired  of  them,  or  find  they  injure 
their  credit,  health,  or  fortune ;  nor  does 
it  confift  in  inoffenfivenefs  and  obliging 
manners,  nor  indeed  in  any  merely  outward 
reformation. 

But  the  change  confifts  in  "  being  re- 
"  newed  in  the  fpirit  of  our  minds ;"  in 
being  "  conformed  to  the  image  of  the 
"  Son  of  God;'1  in  being  "  called  out 
«*  of  darknefs  into  His  marvellous  light." 
And  the  whole  of  this  great  change,  its  be- 
ginning, progrefs,  and  final  accomplifhmentj 
(for  it  is  reprefented  as  a  gradual  change,) 
is  afcribed  to 

THE 
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THE  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

We  are   perpetually  reminded   of   our 
utter  inability   to  help   ourfelves,   that  we 
may  fet  the  higher  value  on  thofe  gracious 
aids  which  are  held  out  to  us.     We  are 
taught  that  we  are  not  fufficient  to  think 
"  any  thing    as    of    ourfelves,    but    our 
"  fufficiency  is  of  God."      And  when  we 
are  told  that  "  if  we  live  after  the  flefh, 
"  we  fhall  die,"  we  are  at  the  fame  time 
reminded,  that  it  is,  "  through  thejpirit  that 
"  we  muft  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body." 
We  are  likewife  cautioned  that  we  "  grieve 
"  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;"  <c  that  we 
"  quench  not  the  Spirit."     By  all  which 
expreffions,  and  many  others  of  like  im- 
port, we  are  taught  that,  while  we  are  to 
afcribe  with  humble  gratitude  every  good 
thought,  word,  and  work,  to  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  not  to  look  on 
fuch  influences  as  fuperfeding  our  own  ex- 
ertions :  and  it  is  too  plain  that  we  may  re- 
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je&  the  gracious  offers  of  afliftance,  fince 
other  wife  there  would  be  no   occafion  to 
caution  us  not  to  do   it.     The   Scriptures 
have  illuflrated   this  in    terms   which   are 
familiar  indeed,  but   which  are    therefore 
only  the  more  condefcending  and  endear- 
ing.    "  Behold,  I  (land  at  the  door  and 
"  knock.     If  any  man  hear  my  voice  and 
"  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
<c  and  will   fup  with   him,   and   he"  with 
"  me."     Obferve,  it  is  not  faid,    if  any 
man  will  not  liflen  to  me,  I  will  force  open 
the  door.     But  if  we  refufe  admittance  to 
fuch  a  gueft,  we  mult  abide  by  the  confe- 
quences. 

The  fublime  do&rine  of  divine  aflift- 
ance is  the  mere  to  be  prized,  not  only  on. 
account  of  our  own  helpleiTnefs,  but  from 
the  additional  confideration  of  the  power- 
ful adverfary  with  whom  the  Chriftian  has 
to  contend;  an  article  of  our  faith,  by  the 
way,  which  is  growing  into  general  difre- 
pute  among  the  politer  claffes  of  fociety. 
Nay,  there  is  a  kind  of  ridicule  attached 

to 
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to  the  very  fuggeflion  of  the  fubject,  as  if 
it  were  exploded  by  general  agreement,  on 
full  proof  of  its  being  an  abfolute  abfurdity, 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  liberal  fpirit  of  an 
enlightened  age.  And  it  requires  no  fmall 
neatnefs  of  expreffion  and  periphraftic  in- 
genuity to  get  the  very  mention  tolerated  : 
—  I  mean 

THE  'SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  EX- 
ISTENCE AND  POWER  OF  OUR  GREAT 
SPIRITUAL  ENEMY. 

This  is  confidered  by  the  fafhionable  fcep- 
tic  as  a  vulgar  invention,  which  ought  to 
be  banifhed  with  the  belief  in  dreams,  and 
ghofts,  and  witchcraft :  —  by  the  faihion- 
able  Chriftian,  as  an  ingenious  allegory, 
but  not  as  a  literal  truth ;  "and  by  almoft 
all,  as  a  'doctrine  which,  when  it  happens 
to  be  introduced  at  Church,  has  at  leaft 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pews,  but  is  by 
common  confent  made  over  to  the  aijles)  if 
indeed  it  muft  be  retained  at  all. 

May 
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May  I,  with  great  humility  and  refpeft, 
prefutne  to  fuggeft  to  our  divines  that  they 
would  do  well  not  to  lend  their  counte- 
nance to  thefe  modifh  curtailments  of  the 
Chriftian  faith  ;  nor  to  fhun  the  intro- 
duction of  this  doctrine  whenever  it  confifls 
with  their  fubjed  to  bring  it  forward.  A 
truth  which  is  feldoin  brought  before  the 
eye,  imperceptibly  grows  lefs  and  lefs  im- 
portant ;  and  if  it  be  an  unpleaiing  truth, 
we  grow  more  and  more  reconciled  to  its 
abfence,  till  at  length  its  intrufion  be- 
comes offenfive,  and  we  learn  in  the  end  to 
renounce  what  we  at  firft  only  negle&ed, 
Becaufe  fome  coarfe  and  ranting  enthufiafls 
have  been  fond  of  ufing  tremendous  terms 
and  awful  denunciations  with  a  violence  and 
frequency,  which  might  make  it  feem  to 
be  a  gratification  to  them  to  denounce  judg- 
ments and  anticipate  torments,  can  their 
coarfenefs  or  vulgarity  make  a  true  do&rine 
falfe,  or  an  important  one  trifling?  If 
fuch  preachers  have  given  offence  by  their 
uncouth  manner  of  managing  an  awful 
VOL.  ii.  P  doclrine, 
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doctrine,  that  indeed  furnifhes  a  caution 
to  treat  the  fubject  more  difcreetly,  but  it 
is  no  juft  reafon  for  avoiding  the  doctrine. 
For  to  keep  a  truth  out  of  light  becaufe  it 
has  been  abfurdly  handled  or  ill  defended, 
might  in  time  be  affigned  as  a  reafon  for 
keeping  back,  one  by  one,  every  doctrine 
of  our  holy  chureh  :  for  which  of  them  has 
not  occafionally  had  imprudent  advocates  or 
weak  champions  ? 

•  Be  it  remembered  that  the  doctrine  in 
queftion  is  not  only  interwoven  by  allufion, 
implication,  or  direct  afTertion  throughout 
the  whole  Scripture,  but  that  it  flands  pro- 
minently perforiified  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old  Teflament. 
The  devil's  temptation  of  our  Lord,  in 
which  he  is  not  reprefented  figuratively, 
but  vifibly  and  palpably,  ftands  exactly  on 
the  fame  ground  of  authority  with  other 
events  which  are  received  without  re- 
pugnance. And  it  may  not  be  an  unufe- 
ful  obfervation  to  remark,  that  the  very 
refuting  to  believe  in  an  evil  fpirit,  may  be 

confidered 
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confidered  as  one  of  his  own  fuggeftions  ; 
for  there  is  not  a  more  dangerous  illufion 
than  to  believe  ourfelves  out  of  the  reach  of 
illufions,  nor  a  more  alarming  temptation 
than  to  fancy  that  we  are  not  liable  to  be 
tempted. 

But  the  dark  cloud  raifed  by  this  doclrine 
will  be  difpelled  by  the  cheering  certainty 
that  our  bleffed  Saviour  having  himfelf 
"  been  tempted  like  as  we  are,  is  able  to 
*'  deliver  thofe  who  are  tempted." 

To  return.  —  From  this  imperfect  {ketch 
we  may  fee  how  fuitable  the  religion  of 
Chrift  is  to  fallen  man!  How  exactly  it 
meets  every  want !  No  one  needs  now 
perifh  becaufe  he  is  a  fmner,  provided  he 
be  willing  to  forfake  his  fins ;  for  "  Jefus 
*c  Chrift  came  into  the  world  to  fave  fin- 
"  ners  :"  and  "  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a 
"  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance 
<c  and  forgivenefs  of  fin."  Which  paffage, 
be  it  obferved,  may  be  confidered  as  point- 
ing out  to  us  the  order  in  which  he  beftows 
p  2  his 
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his  bleffings  :  he  gives  firft  repentance  and 
thenforgivenefs. 

We   may  likewife   fee    how   much    the 
character   of  a  true    Chriftian  rifes  above 
every  other :  that  there  is  a  wholenefs,  an 
integrity,  a  completenefs  in   the  Chriftian 
character :    that    a   few   natural,    pleafmg 
qualities,    not   cad    in    the   mould   of  the 
Gofpel,  are  but  as  beautiful  fragments,  or 
well-turned  fingle  limbs,  which  for  want  of 
that  beauty  which  arifes  from  the  propor- 
tion of  parts,  for  want  of  that  connection 
of  the  members  with  the  living  head,  are  of 
little  comparative  excellence.     There  may 
be  amiable  qualities  which  are  not  Chrif- 
tian graces  :    and  the   Apoftle,  after  enu- 
merating every  feparate  article  of  attack  or 
defence  with  which  a  Chriftian  warrior  is  to 
be  accoutred,  fums  up  the  matter  by  di* 
reeling  that   we   put  on   "  the  whole  ar- 
"  mour  of  God."      And  this  completenefs 
is  infifted   on  by  all    the  Apoflles.     One 
prays  that  his  converts  may,  "  ftand  per* 
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**  fe£l  and  complete  in  the  whole  will  of 
"  God;"  another  enjoins  that  they  be 
"  perfeft  and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 

Now  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  they 
expefted  any  convert  to  be  without  faults  ; 
they  knew  too  well  the  conftitution  of  the 
human  heart  to  form  fo  unfounded  an 
expectation.  But  Chriftians  muft  have  no 
fault  in  their  principle ;  their  views  muft 
be  dire£l;  their  propofed  fcheme  muft  be 
faultlefs ;  their  intention  muft  be  fingle ; 
their  Jiandard  muft  be  lofty  ;  their  objeEi 
muft  be  right :  their  "  mark  muft  be  the 
"  high  calling  of  God  in  Chrift  Jefus."  — 
There  muft  be  ISO  allowed  evil,  no  war- 
ranted defedion,  na  tolerated  impurity,  no 
habitual  irregularity.  Though  they  do  not 
rife  as  high  as  they  ought,  nor  as  they  wifh, 
in  the  fcale  of  perfe&ion,  yet  the  fcale  itfelf 
muft  be  correct,  and  the  defire  of  afcending 
perpetual :  counting  nothing  done  while 
any  thing  remains  undone.  Every  grace 
muft  be  kept  in  exercife ;  conquefts  once 
made  over  an  evil  propenfity  muft  not  only 
P  be 
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be  maintained  but  extended.  And  in 
truth,  Chriflianity  fo  comprifes  contrary, 
and  as  it  may  be  thought  irreconcileable 
excellencies,  that  thofe  which  feem  fo  in- 
compatible as  to  be  incapable  by  nature  of 
being  inmates  of  the  fame  bread:,  are  al- 
moft  neceflarily  involved  in  the  Chriftian 
character. 

For  inftance;  Chriflianity  requires  that 
our  faith  be  at  once  fervid  and  fober  j 
that  our  love  be  both  ardent  and  lading  j 
that  our  patience  be  not  only  heroic  but 
gentle ;  me  demands  dauntlefs  zeal  and 
genuine  humility ;  active  fervices  and 
complete  felf-renunciation  ^  high  attain- 
ments in  goodnefs,  with  deep  confciouf- 
liefs  of  defect ;  courage  in  reproving,  and 
meeknefs  in  bearing  reproof;,  a  quick  per- 
ception of  what  is  fmful,  with  a  willingnefs 
to  forgive  the  offender  ;  active  virtue  ready 
to  do  all,  and  paflive  virtue  ready  to  bear 
all.  —  We  muft  flretch  every  faculty  in  the 
fervice  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  bring  every 
thought  into  obedience  to  Him  ;  while  we 

aim 
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aim  to  live  in  the  exercife  of  every  Chriftian 
grace,  we  muft  account  ourfelves  unprofio 
able  fervants:  we  muft  Jlrwe  for  the 
crown,  yet  receive  it  as  a  gift,  and  then 
lay  it  at  our  mafter's  feet :  while  we  are 
bufily  trading  in  the  world  with  our  Lord's 
talents,  we  muft  <c  commune  with  our 
"  heart,  and  be  ftill :"  while  we  ftrive  to 
practife  the  pureft  difmtereftednefs,  we 
muft  be  contented  though  we  meet  with 
felfifhnefs  in  return  ;  and  while  laying  out 
our  lives  for  the  good  of  mankind,  we 
muft  fubmit  to  reproach  without  murmur- 
ing, and  to  ingratitude  without  refentment. 
And  to  render  us  equal  to  all  thefe  fer- 
vices,  Chriftianity  beftows  not  only  the 
precept,  but  the  power;  me  does  what 
the  great  poet  of  Ethics  lamented  that  Rea- 
fon  could  not  do,  "  me  lends  us  arms  as 
"  well  as  rules.5* 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  and 

the  timid,  but   the  humble  and  the  well- 

difpofed,    mould    demand   with    fear   and 

trembling,  B"  Who   is  fufficient  for   thefe 

p  4  "  things  ?" 
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c<  things?"  Revelation  makes  its  own 
reviving  anfwer,  "  My  grace  is  fufUcient 
"  for  thee." 

It  will  be  well  here  to  diftinguifh  that 
there  are  two  forts  of  Chriftian  profeflbrs, 
one  of  which  affect  to  fpeak  of  Chriftianity 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  fyftem  of  doctrines, 
with  little  reference  to  their  influence  on 
life  and  manners ;  while  the  other  confider 
jt  as  exhibiting  a  fcheme  of  human  duties 
independent  on  its  doctrines.  For  though 
the  latter  fort  may  admit  the  doctrines, 
yet  they  contemplate  them  as  a  feparate 
and  difconnected  fet  of  opinions,  rather 
than  as  an  influential  principle  of  a6lion.  — 
In  violation  of  that  beautiful  harmony 
which  fubfifts  in  every  part  of  Scripture 
between  practice  and  belief,  the  religious 
world  furnifhes  two  forts  of  people  who 
feem  to  enlift  themfelves,  as  if  in  oppo- 
fition,  under  the  banners  of  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  James ;  as  if  thofe  two  great 
champions  of  the  Chriftian  caufe  had 
fought  for  two  matters.  Thofe  who 

afied 
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affect  refpectively  to  be  the  difciples  of  each, 
treat  faith  and  works  as  if  they  were 
oppofite  interefts,  inftead  of  infeparable 
points.  Nay,  they  go  farther,  and  fet 
Saint  Paul  at  variance  with  himfelf. 

Now,  inftead  of  reafoning  on  the  point, 
let  us  refer  to  the  Apoftie  in  queftion,  who 
himfelf  definitively  fettles  the  difpute.     The 
Apoftolical  order  and  method  in  this   re- 
fpect  deferve  notice  and  imitation  :  for  it 
is  obfervable  that  the  earlier  parts  of  moft 
of  the  epiftles  abound  in  the  doftrines  of 
Chriftianity ;    while   thofe   latter   chapters, 
which  wind  up  the  fubject,  exhibit  all  the 
duties   which   grow   out   of  them,   as   the 
natural  and  neceflary  productions  of  fuch 
a  living  root  *.  But  this  alternate  mention  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  which  feemed  likely 
to  unlte^  has  on  the  contrary  formed  a  fort 

*  This  is  the  language  of  our  church,  as  may  be 
feen  in  hir  I2th  article  ;  viz. 

Good  works  do  fpring  out  necefiarily  of  a  true  and 
lively  faith  ;  infomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith 
may  be  as  evidently  known,  as  a  tree  difcerned  by  its 
fruit. 

p  5  of 
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of  line   of  feparation   between   thefe   two- 
orders  of  believers,  and  introduced  a  broken 
and  mutilated  fyftem.     Thofe  who  would 
make  Chriftianity  confift  of  do&rines  only, 
dwell,  for  inftance,  on  the  firft  eleven  chap- 
ters of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  as  con- 
taining exclufively  the  fum  and  fubftance 
of  the  Gofpel.     While  the  mere  moralifts, 
who  wifh  to  ftrip  Chriftianity  of  her  lofty 
and  appropriate  attributes,  delight  to  dwell 
on  the  twelfth  chapter,  which  is  a  table  of 
duties,  as  exclufively  as   if  the  preceding 
chapters  made  no  part  of  the  facred  Canon. 
But  Saint  Paul  himfelf,  who  was  at  leaft 
as  found  a  theologian  as  any  of  his  com- 
mentators, fettles  the  matter  another  way, 
by  making  the  duties  of  the  twelfth  grow 
out    of  the    doctrines    of   the    antecedent 
eleven,  juft  as  any  other  confequence  grows 
out  of  its  caufe.     And  as  if  he  fufpe&ed 
that   the  indivifible    union  between  them 
might   poffibly  be    overlooked,    he    links 
the   two    diftincl    divifions   together  by  a 
logical    "    therefore,"    with    which    the 

twelfth 
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twelfth  begins  : — "  I  befeech  you  therefore" 
(that  is,  as  the  effeft  of  all  I  have  been  in- 
culcating,) "  that  you  prefent  your  bodies 
"  a  living  facrifice  acceptable  to  God,'* 
&c. ;  and  then  goes  on  to  enforce  on  them, 
as  a  confequence  of  what  he  had  been 
preaching,  the  pra&ice  of  every  Chriftian 
virtue.  This  combined  view  of  the  fub- 
jeft  feems,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  fubftitution  of 
Pagan  morality  for  Chriftian  holinefs ;  and, 
on  the  other,  of  iecuring  the  leading 
doclrine  of  juftification  by  faith,  from  the 
dreadful  danger  of  Antinomian  licentiouf- 
nefs  ;  every  human  obligation  being  thus 
grafted  on  the  living  flock  of  a  divine 
principle. 
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CHAP.  XXL 
On  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  Prayer. 

FT  is  not  propofed  to  enter  largely  on 
-*•  a  topic  which  has  been  exhaufled  by  the 
ableft  pens.  But  as  a  work  of  this  nature 
feems  to  require  that  fo  important  a  fubjeft 
ihould  not  be  overlooked,  it  is  intended  to 
notice  in  a  flight  manner  a  few  of  thofe 
many  difficulties  and  popular  objections 
which  are  brought  forward  againft  the  ufe 
and  efficacy  ef  prayer,  even  by  tho/e  who 
would  be  unwilling  to  be  fufpected  of 
impiety  and  unbelief. 

There  is  a  clafs  of  obje&ors  who 
flrangely  profefs  to  withhold  homage  from 
the  Moft  High,  not  out  of  contempt, 
but  reverence.  They  affeft  to  confider 
the  ufe  of  prayer  as  derogatory  from  the 
omnifcience  of  God,  aflerting  that  it  looks 

as 
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as  if  we  thought  he  flood  in  need  of  being 
informed  of  our  wants  ;  and  as  derogatory 
from  his  goodnefs,  as  implying  that  he  needs 
to  be  put  in  mind  of  them. 

But    is   it  not    enough   for    fuch   poor 
frail  beings  as  we  are  to  know,  that  God 
himfelf  does  not  confider  prayer  as  deroga- 
tory   either    to   his  wifdom  or  goodnefs  ? 
And    mail  we  ere&   ourfelves  into  judges 
of  what  is  confident  with  the  attributes  of 
HIM    before   whom   angels    fall    proftrate 
with  felf-abatement  *     Will  he  thank  fuch 
defenders    of    his    attributes,   who,    while 
they  profefs  to  reverence,    fcruple  not   to 
difobey  him  ?    It  ought  rather  to  be  viewed 
as  a  great  encouragement  to  prayer,  that 
we  are  addrefling  a  Being,  who  knows  our 
wants  better  than  we  can  exprefs  them,  and 
whofe  preventing  goodnefs  is  always  ready 
to   relieve  them.      Prayer   feems  to  unite 
the  different   attributes  of  the   Almighty; 
for  if  he  is  indeed  the  God  that  heareth 
prayer,   that  is  the  befl  reafon  why  "  to 
"  Him  all  flefh  mould  come." 

It 
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It  is  objected  by  another  clafs,  and  on  the 
fpecious  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we 
do  not  always  find  the  objector  himfelf  quite 
as  humble  as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that 
it  is  arrogant  in  fuch  infignificant  beings  as- 
we  are  to  prefume  to  lay  our  petty  neceflities 
before  the  Great  and  Glorious  God,  who 
cannot  be  expelled  to    condefcend  to  the 
multitude  of  trifling  and  even   interfering 
requefts  which  are  brought  before  him  by 
his  creatures.     Thefe  and  fuch  like  objec- 
tions    arife     from     vain     and     unworthy 
thoughts  of  the  Great  Creator.     It  feems 
as  if  thofe  who  make  them  confidered  the 
Moft  High    as  "  fuch   an  one    as  them- 
"  felves ;"    a  Being,   who  can  perform  a 
certain  given  quantity  of  bufinefs,  but  who 
would   be  overpowered  wiih  an  additional 
quantity.     Or,  at  belt,  is  it  not  considering 
the  Almighty  in  the  light,  not  of  an  infinite 
God,  but  of  a  great  many  or  a  minifter,  or 
a  king,  who,  while  he  fuperintends  public 
and  national  concerns,  is  obliged  to  neglect 
fmall  and  individual  petitions,  becaufe  his 

hands 
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hands  being  full,  he  cannot  fpare  that 
leifure  and  attention  which  fuffice  for  every 
thing  ?  They  do  not  confider  him  as  that 
infinitely  glorious  Being,  who,  while  he 
beholds  at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  is  at  the  fame  time  as  atten* 
tive  to  the  prayer  of  the  poor  deftitute,  as 
prefent  to  the  forrowful  fighing  of  the 
prifoner,  as  if  each  of  thefe  forlorn  crea- 
tures were  individually  the  objeft  of  his 
undivided  attention. 

Thefe  critics,  who  are  for  fparing  the 
Supreme  Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers^ 
and,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak  without  profanenefs, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his 
burden,  by  affigning  to  his  care  only 
fuch  a  portion  as  may  be  more  eafily 
managed,  feem  to  have  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wifdom  puts 
him  as  eafily  within  reach  of  all  know- 
ledge, as  infinite  power  does  of  all  per- 
formance ;  that  he  is  a  Being  in  whofe 
plans  complexity  makes  no  difficulty, 

variety 
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variety  no  obftruction,  and  multiplicity  no 
confufion  ;  that  to  ubiquity  diftance  does 
not  exift :  that  to  infinity  fpace  is  annihi- 
lated ;  that  pail,  prefent,  and  future,  are 
difcerned  more  accurately  at  one  glance  of 
His  eye,  to  whom  a  thoufand  years  are  as 
one  day 3  than  a  fmgie  moment  of  time  or 
a  Tingle  point  of  fpace  can  be  by  ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection, 
founded  on  the  fuppofed  interference  (that 
is,  irreconcileablenefs)  of  one  man's  peti- 
tions with  thofe  of  another,  this  anfwer 
feems  to  fuggeft  itfelf :  firft,  that  we  muft 
take  care  that  when  we  alk,  we  do  not 
"  afk  amifs  j"  that,  for  inftance,  we  afk 
chiefly,  and  in  an  unqualified  manner, 
only  for  fpiritual  bleflings  to  ourfelves  and 
others  ;  and  in  doing  this  the  prayer  of 
one  man  cannot  interfere  with  that  of  an- 
other, becaufe  no  proportion  of  fandlity  or 
virtue  implored  by  one  obftruds  the  fame 
attainments  in  another.  Next,  in  afking 
for  temporal  and  inferior  bleflings,  we 
muft  qualify  our  petition,  even  though  it 

mould 
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fliould  extend  to  deliverance  from  the 
fevereft  pains,  or  to  our  very  life  itfelf, 
according  to  that  example  of  our  Saviour  : 
"  Father,  If  it  be  poffible,  let  this  cup  pafs 
"  from  me.  Nevertheless,  not  my  will^ 
"  but  thine,  be  done."  By  thus  qualify- 
ing our  prayer,  we  exercife  ourfelves  in  an 
act  of  refignation  to  God  \  we  profefs  not 
to  wifh  what  will  interfere  with  his  benevo- 
lent plan,  and  yet  we  may  hope  by  prayer 
to  fecure  the  bleffing  fo  far  as  it  is  confident 
with  it.  Perhaps  the  reafon  why  this 
objection  to  prayer  is  fo  ftrongly  felt  is  the 
too  great  difpofition  to  pray  for  merely  tem- 
poral and  worldly  bleffings,  and  to  defire 
them  in  the  moft  unqualified  manner,  not 
fubmitting  to  be  without  them,  even  though 
the  granting  them  mould  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  general  plan  of  Providence. 

Another  clafs  continue  to  bring  forward, 
as  pertinacioufly  as  if  it  had  never  been 
anfwered,  the  exhaufted  argument,  that 
feeing  God  is  immutable,  no  petitions  of 
ours  caa  ever  change  Him :  that  events 

themfelves 
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themfelves  being  fettled  in  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  courfe,  and  bound  in  a  fatal 
neceffity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  dif- 
turb  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  univerfe, 
or  interrupt  the  courfe  of  Providence  by 
our  prayers :  and  that  it  is  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe  thefe  firm  decre.es  can  be  reverfed  by 
any  requefls  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and 
tracklefs  field  of  fate  and  free  will,  from 
which  purfuit  I  am  kept  back  equally  by 
the  moil  profound  ignorance  and  the  moft 
invincible  diilike,  I  would  only  obferve, 
that  thefe  objections  apply  equally  to  all 
human  actions  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It 
may  confequently,  with  the  fame  propriety, 
be  urged,  that  feeing  God  is  immutable  and 
his  decrees  unalterable,  therefore  our  aftions 
can  produce  no  change  in  Him  or  in  our 
own  flate.  Weak  as  well  as  impious 
reafoning !  It  may  be  queflioned  whether 
even  the  modern  French  and  German 
philofophers  might  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  exiftence  of  God,  if 

they 
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they  might  make  fuch  life  of  his  attri- 
butes. The  truth  is,  (and  it  is  a  truth  dif- 
coverable  without  any  depth  of  learning,) 
all  thefe  obje&ions  are  the  offspring  of 
pride.  Poor,  fhort- lighted  man  cannot 
reconcile  the  omnifcience  and  decrees  of 
God  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer  \  and  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  reconcile  them,  he  modeftly 
concludes  they  are  irreconcileable.  How 
much  more  wifdom,  as  well  as  happinefs, 
refults  from  an  humble  Chriftian  fpirit ! 
Such  a  plain  practical  text  as,  "  Draw 
<c  near  unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near 
"  unto  you,"  carries  more  confolation, 
more  true  knowledge  of  his  wants  and 
their  remedy  to  the  heart  of  a  penitent 
finner,  than  all  the  "  tomes  of  cafuiftry," 
which  have  puzzled  the  world  ever  fince 
the  queftion  was  firfl  fet  afloat  by  its 
original  propounders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and 
walked,  to  prove  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as 
motion,  in  anfwer  to  the  philofopher  who, 
in  an  elaborate  theory,  denied  it:  fo  the 

plain 
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plain  Chriflian,  when  he  is  borne  down 
with  the  affurance  that  there  is  no  efficacy 
in  prayer,  requires  no  better  argument  to 
repel  the  affertion  than  the  good  he  finds 
in  prayer  itfelf. 

All  the  doubts  propofed  to  him  refpect- 
ing  God  do  not  fo  much  affect  him  as 
this  one  doubt  refpecling  himfelf :  "  If  I 
"  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord 
"  will  not  hear  me."  For  the  chief  doubt 
and  difficulty  of  a  real  Chriflian  confifls, 
not  fo  much  in  a  diflrufl  of  God's  ability 
and  willingnefs  to  anfwer  the  prayer  of  the 
upright,  as  in  a  diflrufl  of  his  own  up- 
rightnefs,  as  in  a  doubt  whether  he  him- 
felf belongs  to  that  defcription  of  perfons 
to  whom  the  promifes  are  made,  and  of 
the  quality  of  the  prayer  which  he  offers 
up. 

Let  the  fubjecls  of  a  dark  fate  maintain 
a  fullen,  or  the  flaves  of  a  blind  chance  a 
hopelefs  filence,  but  let  the  child  of  a 
compaffionate  Almighty  Father  fupplicate 
His  mercies  with  an  humble  confidence, 

infpired 
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infpired  by  the  aflurance,  that  "  the  very 
*6  hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered."  Let 
him  take  comfort  in  that  individual  and 
minute  attention,  without  which  not  a 
fparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  in 
that  heart-cheering  promife,  that,  as  cc  the 
"  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,5* 
fo  are  "  his  ears  open  to  their  prayers.'5 
And  as  a  pious  Bifhop  has  obferved, 
"  Our  Saviour"  has,  as  it  were,  hedged  in 
"  and  inclofed  the  Lord's  prayer  with  thefe 
c<  two  great  fences  of  our  faith,  God's 
"  willingnefs  and  his  power  to  help  us :" 
the  preface  to  it  allures  us  of  the  one,  which 
by  calling  God  by  the  tender  name  of 
*c  Our  Father,"  intimates  his  readinefs  to 
help  his  children ;  and  the  animating  con- 
clufion,  "  Thine  is  the  power"  refcues  us 
from  every  unbelieving  doubt  of  his  ability 
to  help  us. 

A  Chriftian  knows,  becaufe  he  feels, 
that  prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him 
infcrutable,  the  medium  of  connection 
between  God  and  his  rational  creatures.; 

the 
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the  means  appointed  by  him  to  draw  down 
his  bleffings  upon  us.  The  Chriflian 
knows  that  prayer  is  the  appointed  means 
of  uniting  two  ideas,  one  of  the  higheft 
magnificence,  the  other  of  the  mod  pro- 
found lowlinefs,  within  the  compafs  of 
imagination ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  link  of 
communication  between  **  the  High  and 
66  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity," 
and  that  heart  of  the  "  contrite  in  which 
"  he  delights  to  dwell."  He  knows  that 
this  inexplicable  union  between  Beings  fo 
unfpeakably,  fo  eflentially  different,  can 
only  be  maintained  by  prayer ;  that  this  is 
the  ftrong  but  fecret  chain  which  unites 
time  with  eternity,  earth  with  Heaven, 
man  with  God. 

The  plain  Chriftian,  as  was  before 
obferved,  cannot  explain  why  it  is  fo  ;  but 
while  he  feels  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented 
to  let  the  learned  define  it ;  and  he  will  no 
more  poftpone  prayer  till  he  can  produce 
a  chain  of  reafoning  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  derives  benefit  from  it,  than  he 

will 
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poftpone    eating   till  he    can  give    a 
fcientific    lecture  on  the  nature   of  digef- 
tion :     he     is     contented     with    knowing 
that  his  meat  has  nourifhed  him ;  and  he 
leaves  to  the  philofopher,  who  may  choofe 
to   defer  his    meal  till    he  has   elaborated 
his  treatife,  to  ftarve  in  the  interim.     The 
Chrifh'an    feels    better  than  he  is  able  to 
explain,  that  the  functions  of  his  fpiritual 
life  can  no    more   be  carried    on   without 
habitual   prayer  than   thofe  of  his  natural 
life   without  frequent  bodily  nourifhment. 
He   feels  renovation    and   ftrength    grow 
out  of  the  ufe  of  the  appointed  means,  as 
neceffarily  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other. 
He  feels  that  the  health  of  his  foul  can  no 
more  be  fuftained,  and  its  powers  kept  in 
continued  vigour  by  the  prayers  of  a  dif- 
tant  day,  than  his  body  by  the  aliment  of 
a  diftant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  ia 

queftion,    far   more    conftraining    to    the 

true  believer  than  all  others   that  can  be 

named  j   more   imperious  than   any  argu- 

i  nient 
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ment  on  its  utility,    than  any  convictions 
of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any  experience  of 
its  confolations.      Prayer   is   the  command 
of  God ;    the  plain,    pofitive,  repeated  in- 
junction of  the  Moil  High,  who  declares, 
"  He    will    be    inquired    of."      This    is 
enough   to    fecure   the    obedience   of  the 
Chriftian,    even    though    a    promife   were 
not,  as  it  always  is,  attached  to  the  com- 
mand.    Bat  in  this  cafe,  to  our  unfpeak- 
able  comfort,  the  promife  is  as  clear  as  the 
precept :    "  Afk>  and  ye  mail   receive  :  — 
"  Seek,   and  ye  mall  find :  Knock,  and  it 
"  mail  be   opened    unto    you."     This  is 
encouragement  enough  for  the  plain  Chrif- 
tian.    As  to  the  manner  in  which  prayer  is 
made  to  coincide  with  the  general  fcheme 
of    God's    plan    in    the    government    of 
human  affairs ;  how  God  has  left  himfelf 
at  liberty  to  reconcile  our  prayer  with  his 
own    predetermined    will,    the     Chriftian 
does  not  very  critically  examine,  his  pre- 
cife  and    immediate   duty    being   to   pray, 
and   not  to  examine  j   and  probably  this 

being 
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being  among  the  "  fecret  things  which 
'*  belong  to  God,"  and  not  to  us,  it  will 
lie  hidden  among  thofe  numberlefs  my& 
teries  which  we  mail  not  fully  underfland 
till  faith  be  loft  in  fight. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  enough  for  the 
humble  believer  to  be  aflured,  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  is  doing  right :  it 
is  enough  for  him  to  be  aflured  in  that 
word  of  God  "  which  cannot  lie,"  of 
numberlefs  actual  inftances  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  in  obtaining  bleflings  and  avert- 
ing calamities,  both  national  and  indi- 
vidual :  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be  con- 
vinced experimentally,  by  that  internal 
evidence  which  is  perhaps  paramount  to 
all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  he  himfelf 
has  received  from  prayer,  when  all  other 
comforts  have  failed  :  —  and  above  all  to 
end  with  the  fame  motive  with  which  we 
began,  the  only  motive  indeed  which  he 
requires  for  the  performance  of  any  duty, 
—  it  is  motive  enough  for  him,  —  that  thus 
faith  the  Lord.  For  when  a  ferious  Chrif 

VOL.  ir.  Q  tiaii 
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,lian  has  once  got  a  plain  unequivocal 
.command  from  his  Maker  on  any  point, 
Jie  never  fufpends  his  obedience,  while 
:iie  is  amufing  himfelf  with  looking  about 
for  fubordinate  motives  of  action.  Inllead 
of  curiously  analyfmg  the  nature  of  the 
.duty,  he  confiders  how  he  ihall  befl  fulfil 
It:  for  on  thefe  points  at  lead  it  may  be 
faid  without  controverfy,  that  "  the  igno- 
"  rant  (and  here  who  is  not  ignorant  ?) 
•6t  have  nothing  to  dp  with  -the  law  but  to 
**  obey  it:' 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  con- 
troverting any  of  thefe  premifes,  yet  ne- 
glect to  build  practical  confequences  on 
the  admiflion  of  them-;  who  neither  deny- 
ing the  duty  nor  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the  irregular 
obfervance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it,  as 
appetite,  or  pleafure,  or  bufmefs,  or  hu- 
mour, may  happen  to  predominate;  and 
who,  by  living  almoft  without  prayer,  may 
be  faid  "  to  live  almofl  without  God  in 
"  the  world,"  To  fuch  we  can  only  fay, 

that 
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that  they  little  know  what  they  lofe. 
The  time  is  haflening  on  when  they  will 
look  upon  thofe  bleffings  as  invaluable, 
which  now  they  think  not  worth  afking 
for;  when  they  will  bitterly  regret  the 
abfence  of  thofe  means  and  opportunities 
which  now  they  either  neglect  or  defpife. 
"  O  th$t  they  were  wife !  that  they  under- 
"  derftood  this!  that  they  would  confider 
"  their  latter  end !" 

There  are  again  others,  who,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  having  once  lived  in  the  habit 
of  prayer,  yet  not  having  been  well- 
grounded  in  thofe  principles  of  faith  and 
repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer  is 
built,  have  by  degrees  totally  difcontinued 
it.  "  They  do  not  find,"  fay  they, 
"  that  their  affairs  profper  the  better  or 
"  the  worfe ;  or  perhaps  they  were  un- 
cc  fuccefsful  in  their  affairs  even  before 
"  they  dropt  the  practice,  and  fo  had  no 
"  encouragement  to  go  on."  They  do 
not  know  that  they  had  no  encourage- 
ment 5  they  do  not  know  how  much  worfe 
Q  z  their 
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their  affairs  might  have  gone  on,  had  they 
difcontinued  it  fooner,  or  how  their  prayers 
helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they  do 
not  know  that  perhaps  "  they  afked 
"  amifs,"  or  that,  if  they  had  obtained 
what  they  afked,  they  might  have  been 
far  more  unhappy.  For  a  true  believer 
never  ff  restrains  prayer,"  becaufe  he 
is  not  .certain  he  .obtains  every  individual 
requefl :  for  he  is  perfuaded  that  God, 
n  compaffion  to  our  ignorance,  fometimes 
in  great  mercy  withholds  what  we  defire, 
and  pften  difappoints  his  mofl  favoured 
children  by  giving  them,  not  what  they 
afk,  but  what  he  knows  is  really  good 
for  them.  The  froward  child,  as  a  pious 
prelate  *  obferves,  cries  for  the  mining 
blade,  which  the  tender  parent  withholds, 
knowing  it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  perfevere  when  we  have  not 
the  encouragement  of  vifible  fuccefs,  is  an 
evideace  of  tried  faith.  Of  this  holy 

Hall. 
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perfeverance  Job  was  a  noble  indance. 
Defeat  and  difappointment  rather  dimu- 
lateti  than  dopped  his  prayers.  Though 
in  a  vehement  drain  of  paflionate  eloquence 
he  exclaims,  "  1  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I 
"  am  not  heard  :  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is 
*'  no  judgment :"  yet  fo  perfuaded  was  he 
notwithdanding  of  the  duty  of  continuing 
this  holy  importunity,  that  he  perfided 
againd  all  human  hope,  till  he  attained  to 
that  exalted  pitch  of  unmaken  faith,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  break  out  into 
that  fublime  apodrophe,  "  Though  he  flay 
*c  me,  yet  I  will  trud  in  him  I" 

But  may  we  not  fay  that  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable  clafs,  who  not  only  bring  none  of 
the  objections  which  we  have  dated  againd 
the  ufe  of  prayer ;  who  -  are  fo  far  from 
rejecting,  that  they  are  exact  and  regular  in 
the  performance  of  it ;  who  yet  take  it  up 
on  as  low  ground  as  is  confident  with  their 
ideas  of  their  own  fafety ;  who,  while  they 
confider  prayer  as  an  indifpenfable  form, 
believe  nothing  of  that  change  of  heart  and 
Q  3  of 
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of  thofe  holy  tempers  which  it  is  intended 
to  produce  ?  Many  who  yet  adhere  fcrupu- 
loufly  to  the  letter,  are  fa. far  from  entering 
into  the  fpirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
ilrongly  inclined  to  fufpecl:  thofe  of  hypo- 
erify  who  adopt  the  true  fcriptural  views  of 
prayer.  Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may  be  fo 
wetted  as  to  be  made  to  fpeak  almoft  any 
language  in  fupport  of  almoft  any  opinion, 
thefe  perfons  lay  hold  on  Scripture  itfelf  to 
bear  them  out  in  their  own  flight  views  of 
3 his  duty;  and  they  profefs  to  borrow  from 
i  hence  the  ground  of  that  cenfure  which 
they  cafl  on  the  more  ierious  Chriftians. 
Among  the  many  paflages  which  have 
been  made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign  to 
their  original  defign,  none  have  been  feized 
upon  with  more  avidity  by  fuch  perfons 
than  the  pointed  cenfures  of  our  Saviour 
on  thofe  •'  who  for  a  pretence  make  long 
*c  prayers  j"  as  well  as  on  thofe  "  wha 
"  ufe  vain  repetitions,  and  think  they 
"  mall  be  heard  for  much  fpeaking."  Now 
the  things  here  intended,  to  be  reproved, 

were 
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were  the  hypocrify  of  the  Pharifees  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  together 
with  the  error  of  all  thofe  who  depended 
on  the  fuccefs  of  their  prayers,  while  they 
imitated  the  deceit  of  the  one  or  the  folly 
of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour  never  meant 
thofe  fevere  reprehenfions  mould  cool  or 
abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Chriflians, 
to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  fo  little 
eonflitute  the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there 
is  no  doubt  but  one  of  the  moil  affecting 
fpecimens  on  record  is  the  fhort  petition  of 
the  Publican  ;  full  fraught  as  it  is  with  that 
fpirit"  of  contrition  and  felf-abafement  which 
is  the  very  principle  and  foul  ©f  prayer^ 
And  this  fpecimen  perhaps  is  the  bed  model 
for  that  fudden  lifting  up  of  the  heart 
which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  I  doubt, 
in  general,  whether  thofe  few  hafty  words 
to  which  thefe  frugal  petitioners  would  flint 
the  fcanty  devotions  of  others  and  them- 
ielves,  will  be  always  found  ample  enough 
to  fatisfy  the  humble  penitent,  who,  being 
Q  4  a  finner^ 
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a    fmner,    has    much    to    confefs;    who? 
hoping  he  is  a  pardoned  (inner,  has  much 
to   acknowledge.       Such    an  one  perhaps 
cannot  always  pour  out  the  fulnefs  of  his 
foul   within    the    prefcribed    abridgments. 
Even  the  fincereft  Chriflian,  when  he  wifhes 
to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  often  to  lament 
its  coldnefs.     Though  he  feel  that  he  has 
received  much,  and  has  therefore  much  to 
be  thankful  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once 
to  bring  his  wayward  fpirit  into  fuch  a  pof- 
ture  as  fhall  fit  it  for  the  folemn  bufinefs  j 
for  fuch  an  one  has  not  merely  his  form  to 
repeat,  but  he  has  his  tempers  to  reduce  to 
orter,  his  affections  to  excite,  and  his  peace 
to  make.     His  thoughts  may  be  realizing 
the  farcafm  of  the  Prophet  on  the  Idol  Baal, 
"  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,"  and  muft 
be  recalled ;  his  heart  perhaps  "  fleepeth, 
*"  and   mufl  be   awaked.'*     A  devout  fup- 
plicant  too  will  labour  to  affect  and  warm 
his  mind  with  a  fenfe  of  the  great  and  gra- 
cious attributes  of  God,  in  imitation  of  the 
holy  men  of  old.      Like  Jehofophat^  he 

will 
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fometimes  enumerate  "  the  power,  and 
"  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Moft 
"  High,"  in  order  to  ftir  up  the  fentiments 
of   awe,    and    gratitude,    and    love,    and 
humility  in  his  own  foul  *.     He  will  labour 
to    imitate    the    example   of   his  Saviour, 
whofe  heart  dilated  with  the  expreffion  of 
the  fame  holy  affe&ions.     "  I  thank  thee, 
"  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth." 
A  heart  thus  animated,  thus  warmed  with 
divine    love,    cannot    always    fcrupuloufly 
limit  itfelf  to  the  mere  bufinefs  of  prayer, 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak.     It  cannot  content  itfelf 
with  merely  fpreading  out  its  own  necefli- 
ties,    but    expands    in   contemplating    the 
perfections  of  Him  to  whom  he  is  addreffing 
them.      The   humble    fupplicant,    though 
he  be  no  longer  governed  by  a  love  of  the 
world,  yet  grieves  to  find  that  he  cannot 
totally    exclude     it    from    his     thoughts. 
Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep  fenfe 
of   his  own  wants,  and  of  the  abundant 

*  2  Chron.  xx.  5,6. 
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provifion  which  is  made  for  them  in  the 
Gofpel ;  yet  when  he  mod  wiihes  to  be 
rejoicing  in  thofe  flrong  motives  for  love 
and  gratitude,  alas !  even  then  he  *  has  to 
mourn  his  worfdlinefs,  his  infenfibilityv 
his  deadnefs.  He  has  to  deplore  the  little- 
nefs  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his 
Redeemer.  The  beft  Chriftian  is  but  too 
liable,  during  the  temptations  of  the  day, 
to  be  enfnared  by  <c  the  luft  of  the  eye, 
"  and  the  pride  of  life,"  and  is  not  always 
brought  without  effort  ta  reflect  that  he  is 
but  duft  and  afhes.  How  can  even  good 
perfons,  who  are  juft  come  perhaps  from 
liftening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow, 
worms,  acknowledge  before  God,  without 
any  preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are 
miferable  fmners?  They  require  a  little- 
time  to  imprefs  on  their  own  fouls  the 
truth  of  that  folemn  eonfeflion  of  fin  they 
are  making  to  Him,  without  which  brevity 
and  not  length  might  conflitute  hypocrify. 
Evea  the  fincerely  pious  have  in  prayer 

grievous 
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grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
others  miftakingly,  fuppofe  the  advanced 
Chriftian  to  be  exempt*  Such  wanderings 
that,  as  an  old  divine  has  obferved,  k 
would  exceedingly  humble  a  good  many 
could  he,  after  ha  had  prayed,  be  made 
to  fee  his  prayers  written  down,  with  exa£b 
interlineations  of  ail  the  vain  and  imperti- 
nent thoughts  which  had  thruil  them- 
felves  in  amongft  them.  So  that  fuch  an, 
one  will  indeed,  from  a  ftrong  fenfe  of 
t-hefe  diflrac~Uons,  feel  deep  oecafion  with 
the  prophet  to  afk  forgivenefs  for  w  the 
"  iniquity  of  his  holy  things  :'*'  and  would 
find  caufe  enough  for  humiliation  every 
night,  had  he  to  lament  the  fins  of  his- 
prayers  only* 

We  know  that  fuch  a  brief  petition  as, 
"  Lord  help  my  unbelief/'  if  the  fuppli- 
cant  be  in  fo  happy  a  frame,  and  the 
prayer  be  darted  up  with  fuch.  ftrong  faith 
that  his  very  foul  mounts  with  the  petition^ 
may  fuffice  to  draw  down  a  blefling  which 
may  be  withheld  from  the  more  prolix. 

petitioner : 
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petitioner:  yet,    if  by   prayer  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  form  of  words,  whether  they 
be  long  or  fhort ;  if  the   true  definition  of 
prayer  be,  that  it  is  the  defire  of  the  heart ; 
if  it   be   that   fecret  communion  between 
God  and  the  foul  which  is  the  very  breath 
and  being  of  religion ;  then  is  the  Scrip- 
ture  fo    far   from   fuggefting    that    fhort 
meafure  of  which  it  is  accufed,  that  it  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  *c  Pray  without  ceafing :"  — 
"  Pray  evermore :" — "  I  will  that  men 
"  pray  every  where :"— "  Continue  inftant 
<c  in  prayer." 

If  fuch  "  repetitions"  as  thefe  obje&ors 
reprobate,  ftir  up  defires  as  yet  unawakened, 
or  protraft  afFedions  already  excited  ;  (for 
ic  vain  repetitions"  are  fuch  as  awaken  or 
exprefs  no  new  defire,  and  ferve  no  reli- 
gious purpofej)    then  are  "  repetitions" 
not  to   be    condemned.       And   that  our 
Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  againft 
"  long    prayers   and   repetitions"   in    the 
fenfe    thefe    obje&ors    allege,    is    evident 
from  his  own  practice ;  for  once  we  are 

told 
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told  "  he  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
"  God."  And  again,  in  a  moft  awful  crifis 
of  Ris  life,  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  "  He  prayed 
"  the  third  time,  ufing  the  fame  words  *." 

All  habits  gain  by  exercife ;  of  courfe 
the  Chriftian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour 
by  being  called  out,  and,  as  it  were, 
muftered  in  prayer.  Love,  faith,  and  truft 
in  the  divine  promifes,  if  they  were  not 
kept  alive  by  this  ftated  intercourfe  with  God, 
would  wither  and  die.  Prayer  is  alfo  one 
great  fource  and  chief  encourager  of  holi- 
nefs.  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
"  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me." 

Prayer  pofieffes  the  twofold  property  of 
fitting  and  preparing  the  heart  to  receive  the 
bleffings  we  pray  for,  in  cafe  we  mould 
attain  them  ;  and  of  fortifying  and  difpofing 
it  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  God,  in  cafe  it 
fliould  be  his  pleafure  to  withhold  them. 

A  fenfe  of  fin  mould  be  fo  far  from 
keeping  us  from  prayer,  through  a  falfe 

*  Math,  xx vi.  44. 

plea 
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plea  of  unworthinefs,  that  the  humility 
growing  on  this  very  confcioufnefs  is  the 
trueft  and  ftrongeit  incentive  to  prayer. 
There  is,  for  our  example  and  encourage- 
ment, a  beautiful  union  of  faith  and 
humility  in  the  Prodigal  —  "  I  have  finned 
"  againft  Heaven  and  before  Thee,  and 
*c  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
**  Son."  This,  as  it  might  feem  to  imply 
hopelefihefs  of  pardon,  might  be  fuppofed 
to  promote  unwillingnefs  to  afk  it ; 
but  the  broken-hearted  penitent  drew  the 
aired  contrary  conclufion  —  "I  will  arife 
<c  and  go  to  my  Father  1" 

Prayer,  to  make  it  accepted,  requires 
neither  genius,  eloquence,  nor  language ; 
but  forrow  for  fin,  faith,  and  humility. 
It  is  the  cry  of  diflrefs,  the  fenfe  of  want, 
the  abafement  of  contrition,  the  energy'  of 
gratitude.  It  is  not  an  elaborate  firing  of 
well-arranged  periods,  nor  an  exercife  of 
ingenuity,  nor  an  effort  of  the  memory  ; 
but  the  devout  breathing  of  a  foul  ftruck 
with  a  fenfe  of  its  own  mifery  and  of  the 

infinite 
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infinite  hoiinefs  of  Him  whom  it  is 
addrefling  ;  experimentally  convinced  of  its 
own  emptinefs  and  of  the  abundant  ful- 
nefs  of  God.  It  is  the  complete  renunci- 
ation of  felf,  and  entire  dependence  on 
another.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  beggar 
who  would  be  relieved ;  of  the  finner 
who  would  be  pardoned.  It  has  nothing 
to  offer  but  fin  and  forrow  ;  nothing  to 
afk  but  forgivenefs  and  acceptance  ;  nothing 
to  plead  but  the  promifes  of  the  Gofpel  in 
the  death  of  Chrift.  It  never  feeks  to 
obtain  its  object  by  diminiming  the  guilt  of 
fin,  but  by  exalting  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour. 

But  as  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expand 
the  affections  as  well  as  to  fanftify  them, 
the  benevolent  Chriftian  is  not  fatisfied  to 
commend  himfelf  alone  to  the  divine 
favour.  The  heart  which  is  full  of  the 
love  of  God  will  overflow  with  love  to  its 
neighbour.  All  that  are  near  to  himfelf 
he  wifhes  to  bring  near  to  God.  He  will 
prefent  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 

the 
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the  divine  companion,  but  efpecially  the 
faithful  followers  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Reli- 
gion makes  a  man  fo  liberal  of  foul,  that 
he  cannot  endure  to  reftrift  any  thing, 
much  lefs  divine  mercies,  to  himfelf :  he 
therefore  fpiritualizes  the  fociai  affections, 
by  adding  interceilbry  to  perfonal  prayer : 
for  he  knows,  that  petitioning  for  others 
is  one  of  the  beft  methods  of  exercifing 
and  enlarging  our  own  love  and  charity, 
even  if  it  were  not  to  draw  down  thofe 
bleffings  which  are  promifed  to  thofe  for 
whom  we  afk  them.  It  is  unneceflary  to 
produce  any  of  the  numberlefs  inftances 
with  which  Scripture  abounds,  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  interceffion :  in  which  God  has 
proved  the  truth  of  his  own  afiurance  that 
*  his  ear  was  open  to  their  cry.'*  I  mall 
confine  myfelf  to  a  few  obfervations  on 
the  benefits  it  brings  to  him  who  offers  it. 
When  we  pray  for  the  obje&s  of  our 
deareft  regard,  it  purifies  paffion,  and 
exalts  love  into  religion  :  when  we  pray  for 
thofe  with  whom  we  have  worldly  inter- 

courfej 
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courfe,  it  fmooths  down  the  fwellings  of 
envy,  and  bids  the  tumults  of  anger  and 
ambition  fubfide:  when  we  pray  for  our 
country,  it  fanctifies  patriotifm :  when  we 
pray  for  thofe  in  authority,  it  adds  a  divine 
motive  to  human  obedience :  when  we 
pray  for  our  enemies,  it  foftens  the  favage- 
nefs  of  war,  and  mollified  hatred  into  ten- 
dernefs  and  refentment  into  forrow.  And 
we  can  only  learn  the  duty  fo  difficult  to 
human  nature,  of  forgiving  thofe  who 
have  offended  us,  when  we  bring  ourfelves 
to  pray  for  them  to  Him  whom  we  our- 
felves daily  offend.  When  thofe  who  are 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  fame  Divine 
Matter  pray  for  each  other,  the  reciprocal 
interceflion  delightfully  realizes  that  beau- 
tiful idea  of  "  the  communion  of  Saints." 
There  is  fcarcely  any  thing  which  more 
enriches  the  Chriflian  than  the  circulation 
of  this  holy  commerce ;  than  the  comfort 
of  believing,  while  he  is  praying  for  his 
Chriftian  friends,  that  he  is  alfo  reaping  the 
benefit  of  their  prayers  for  him. 

Some 
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Some  are  for  confining  their  interceffions 
only  to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  perfons 
of  merit  were  entitled  to  our  prayers. 
Merit]  who  has  it?  Defert!  who  can 
plead  it?  in  the  fight  of  God,  I  mean. 
Who  ihall  bring  his  own  piety,  or  the 
piety  of  others,  in  the  way  of  claim,  before 
a  Being  of  fuch  tranfcendant  holinefs,  that 
"  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  fight  ?" 
And  if  we  wait  for  perfect  holinefs  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  prayer,  when  fhall  fuch  erring 
creatures  pray  at  all  to  HIM  "  who  chargeth 
*c  the  Angels  with  folly  !" 

In  clofmg  this  little  work  with  the  fub- 
ject  of  interceflbry  prayer,  may  the  Author 
be  allowed  to  avail  herfelf  of  the  feeling 
it  fuggefts  to  her  own  heart  ?  And  while 
fhe  earneftly  implores  that  Being,  who 
can  make  the  meaneft  of  his  creatures  in- 
ftrumental  to  his  glory,  to  blefs  this  humble 
attempt  to  thofe  for  whom  it  was  written, 
may  fhe,  without  prefumption,  entreat 
that  this  work  of  Chriftian  Charity  may  be 
reciprocal,  and  that  thofe  who  perufe  thefe 

pages 
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pages  may  put  up  a  petition  for  her,  that 
in  the  great  day  to  which  we  are  all  haften- 
ing,  flie  may  not  be  found  to  have  fug- 
gefted  to  others  what  me  herfelf  did  not 
believe,  or  to  have  recommended  what  me 
did  not  defire  to  praclife?  In  that  awful 
day  of  everlafting  decifion,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  ac- 
cepted, "  not  for  any  works  of  righteouf- 
"  nefs  which  they  have  done,"  but  through 
the  merits  of  the  GREAT  INTERCESSOR. 


THE    END, 
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